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Urges Retention of 


Sections 452,462 of 
Revenue Code of ’54 


NAIA Statement to House Ways 
and Means Committee Upholds 
Present Law’s Advantages 


CORRECTED INEQUALITIES 


President Joseph A. Neumann Says 
Tax Accounting Provisions No 
Windfall for Agents 








In view of recent developments in 
Congress indicating the possibility of re- 
peal of Sections 452 and 462 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has restated its position to the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee urging the retention of the 
desirable tax accounting features of 
these two sections. In its statement, 
which was signed by President Joseph 
A, Neumann, the NAIA stated that it 
believes that any objection to these pro- 
visions can be overcome by lengthening 
the period of changeover to the account- 
ing methods provided therein. 


Had Corrected Inequalities 


The enactment of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, the NAIA pointed 
out, was enthusiastically received by 
members of the association because in- 
equities formerly present in the rev- 
cnue laws with respect to taxation of 
small businessmen generally, and in- 
surance agents in particular, had been 
alleviated. It was felt that Sections 
452 and 462 were especially pertinent 
because “relief was afforded thereby to 
Many insurance agencies which had 
been subjected to serious inequities un- 
der the former law.” 

The NAIA, in its statement, explained 
that these inequities affecting insurance 
agencies in the former tax laws dated 
back to the 1934 Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the case of Brown v. Helvering 
which denied to insurance agencies the 
tax accounting treatment which would 
most clearly reflect its income in each 
taxable year. The NAIA pointed out 
that in this case the agency sought a 
method of accounting to properly pro- 
vide for its liability to return a pro- 
Portionate part of commissions received 
in advance for a policy term up to five 
years in the event the policy was can- 
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The taboo of “13” dates back 
to the time when man first 
learned to count. Using 

his ten fingers, and 
counting each foot as 

a unit, he came up to the 
number twelve. Beyond 

that lay the awful 
unknown..__'13! 


Nowadays, the unforeseen 
is not to be feared when 
you're protected by 
“L & L’s” new Compre- 
hensive Dwelling Policy. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Pension Trust Policy 
Offers Unusual Flexibility 


In this new policy you may have insurance protection 
and retirement income in any desired proportion. Each 
benefit stands separately although in the same policy. 


A “stop-and-go”’ feature makes this policy 
of particular interest to the buyer. 


The plan is provided at a very low cost. Cash value 
is 90% of reserve the first year; 95% the second; 
and 100% the third. Annual dividends. 


‘*Redistribution’’ commission scale. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








TUL CACTERN 


Five Year Study of 
Saving in the U.S. 
Now Made Available 


Comprehensive Work by Dr. Ray- 
mond Goldsmith Made Possible 
by LIAA Money Grants 


LONG-TERM SAVING TREND 
Half Century National Wealth In- 


crease $800 Billion; Life In- 
surance Share in Savings 








m — go oo re . 
Ry E (*( ) e most comprehensive study ever 
ad ~~ Porte® 


in the field of saving and the role 
it has played in the nation’s dynamic 
progress made its appearance Monday 
in a two-volume work, “A Study of 
Saving in the United States,” by Dr. 
Raymond W. Goldsmith. A third vol- 
ume will be published later this year. 

The work is a storehouse of informa- 
tion and analysis on all aspects and 
forms of saving, and in every sector of 
the economy—individuals, business, agri- 
culture and government. It covers the 
period of the country’s most spectacular 
economic and industrial growth, from 
just before the turn of the century to 
1949, It took five years to complete, and 
was financed by grants from the Life 
Insurance Association of America. It 
is published by the Princeton University 
Press. 

Outstanding in the 500 pages of sta- 
tistics gathered and compiled by Dr. 
Goldsmith and his staff is the estimate 
that the national wealth of the United 
States increased by more than $800 bil- 
lion in the half century covered by the 
study. Savings alone contributed close 
to $450 billion to this total, or approxi- 
mately 54% of the entire amount. The 
balance represented the effect of the 
long upward trend in the price level on 
the valuation of land and reproducible 
tangible assets. 


Some Highlights of Study 


The study likewise reported a long- 
term trend toward an increase in the 
proportion of individual saving in life 
insurance and other contractual forms of 
personal thrift. During the period from 
1901 to 1949, as a whole, saving in life 
insurance alone was placed at $58 bil- 
lion, or nearly one-eighth of all per- 
sonal saving in the period. The share 
of life insurance in total personal saving 
rose from 8% in the first decade of the 
century to 15% in the 1946-49 period. 

Other iighlights of the study can be 
summarized as follows: In the past 50 
years, the volume of national saving in 
the United States has shown an upward 
trend at the rate of about 14% per 
year, adjusted for price changes and al- 
lowing for population growth. This 
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How John Hancock Uses Its IBM 650 


Associate Controller Hatch Tells AMA Electronics Conference What Data 
Processing Is Done; What Top Management Wants 
To Know About Equipment 


John Hancock Mutual Life receives 
inquiries daily from all classes of, in- 
dustry concerning the operation of its 
IBM 650, the first of this model to be 
installed, Harold F. Hatch, associate con- 
troller of John Hancock, told the Elec- 
tronics Conference of American Man- 
agement Association in New York re- 
cently. He told how the machine is used 
in the company’s particular type of work. 
Of special interest was what top man- 
agement wants to know about the new 
electronic equipment. 


Wide Interest in Machine 


“Last week just before I left for 
Chicago,” said Mr. Hatch, “three letters 
came into my office from different firms, 
all requesting an appointment to discuss 
the 650. This has been going on ever 
since last December, when it was an- 
nounced that this machine had been in- 
stalled at the John Hancock. Let me say 
at, this point, that the John Hancock 
welcomes the opportunity to show this 
machine and answer any questions that 
can be answered at this early date. 

‘It was interesting to note, that these 
requests for appointments, came from 
al types of industrial organizations— 
engineering, manufacturers of electrical 
products, public utilities, transportation 
and insurance. The people who wrote 
the letters or telephoned and have come 
to see and discuss this machine have, in 
most cases represented top manage- 
ment, i.e, vice presidents, controllers, 
treasurers, etc. Mr. Clark, president of 
the John Hancock has on two occasions 
visited the installation with the board of 
directors. 

“There was no such activity when the 
John Hancock installed the first 082 
Sorter in the Boston area, the first 407 
Accounting machine, or the 101 Elec- 
tronic Statistical machine, and so on 
down the line of punched card equip- 
ment. So the answer cannot be that 
magic word ‘Electronics.’ Therefore, in 
my opinion, it is those super magic 
vords, ‘Data Processing.’ 

Today, top management regardless of 

enterprise has a common problem, it 
needs information, more information and 
laster information at lower costs. In 
tler to do this, we want equipment 
which will process our business data in 
onformity with our individual require- 
ie rapidly, accurately and economi- 
ally. 
| “These people who came to seek in- 
formation were not particularly inter- 
sted in the applications we were per- 
orming on the 650. They seemed more 
nterested in the machine and its opera- 
ons. IT think the answer to this might 
in the statement of one executive, 
vho said, I am sick and tired of 
tading brochures describing the abili- 
les of these computers in a very strange 
‘nguage and listening to people trying 
‘get me to sign an order or a letter 
‘intent, when the machine is still on 
¢ drawing board. It is a strange and 
ew selling technique to me. I only wish 
east sell our product that way.’ 
lM another said, ‘I came to see the 
achine itself, get reliable first-hand in- 
‘mation and learn of some of your 
Toblems,’ 
m og we can conclude from these 
- m S that top management has a 
oly; em, realizes it, is interested in 
ving it, as soon as the proper equip- 
ent is available, whether it be a large, 
‘dium or small scale computer. 


hat Top Management Wants to Know 


What ‘op management wants to know 
oo this particular computer, is, I’m 
€, the same thing you want to find 


put here today. Therefore, I am listing 















here those questions which these men 
asked most frequently and the answers 
given them. In some cases, we were not 
able to answer the questions, due to 
the limited experience on the machine. 
We did not engineer the machine or 
build it. Our people have had little if 
any formal training, so there are some 
questions yet to be answered. Now to 
the questions. 

“Is the 650 a ‘Data Processing Ma- 
chine’? 

“The answer is ‘Yes.’ It takes infor- 
mation from punched cards, blends it 
with data stored on the magnetic drum, 
if so directed, adds, subtracts, multiples 
or divides it, compares it with other 
stored data, assembles it, checks it, and 
punches the result into a punched card. 

“Some one might say, ‘but that is just 
handling arithmetic data, our present 
machines do that.’ Well, let us look a 
little closer to what it does. It takes 
information from a punched card (input), 
blends it with data stored on the mag- 
netic drum. Data, which under the old 
system might have been in a book of 
instructions, which some clerk may have 
had to look up a 100 times a day, in 
order to apply the proper factor to some 
form, that later on would have had to 
be punched and verified in a card before 
processing. Here, if properly programed, 
this machine like other computers 
has the ability to make a logical deci- 
sion, depending on the particular situa- 
tion, select from the drum (what the 
clerk would have selected from the book 
of instructions) apply the factor, com- 
plete the problem, and punch the re- 
sults (output). 

“Ts the machine paying for itself? 

“At the present time, ‘No.’ There are 
two reasons for that negative answer: 
(1) This machine was delivered to us 
two to three months ahead of schedule. 
One of the big projects involving ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 items each year, 
required a change in card form. We 
have as yet not completed this repro- 
duction and that is leaving a_ large 
amount of unscheduled time on the com- 
puter. (2) The question of machine cost 
is undoubtedly a perplexing one. We 
know that these electronic machines are 
the cheanest means of performing basic 
arithmetic computations, since cost is a 
function of time. The establishment of 
an ideal business machine installation 
on an economical basis, must be predi- 
cated on continuous operation at maxi- 
mum capacity, if we are to achieve a 
goal of reduced cost. Here the problem 
becomes one of a break-even point with 
the factors of equipment expense, in- 
stallation expense, and operating ex- 
pense, set against known savings and 
intangible advantages, due to increased 
efficiency. We have not been able to 
do this as yet with the 650. However. 
it was felt we should accept delivery and 
process other smaller applications, such 
as: mortgage loan schedules, expense 
distribution, dividend calculations. to 
name a few. At the same time it offered 
an excellent means to properly educate 
our people in the techniques of program- 
ing. This in itself cannot be measured 
in dollars, but from all indications, it is 
proving extremely valuable. 

“What amount of planning and re- 
search did you do prior to ordering the 
machine ? 

“Very little, prior to placing the order. 
You do not spend 26 vears closely asso- 
ciated in one way or another with ma- 
chine accounting methods, without hav- 
ing what you might call in a woman, 
‘intuition.’ We depended on our experi- 
ence in machine accounting work to 
guide our judgment. If this machine 
could do what the manual said it could, 


then we had the volume to justify its 
cost, by eliminating multiple processing 
of cards and other data handling rou- 
tines. We planned to prove the correct- 
ness of this philosophy before accepting 
delivery. I cannot emphasize enough the 
importance of planning either before or 
after you place the order. 

“What type of people did you select 
to operate the machine or did the same 
people who planned the job do the op- 
erating ? 

“In the Controller’s department, we 
selected people who supervise or act 
as technicians in our regular machine 
installation. These people programed 
the machine and operated it. As time 
goes on and more experience is gained, 
these people will train the regular oper- 
ators to run the machine. These people 
had no real formal training. They used 
the available texts and by trial and 
error learned about programing. In 
some instances, the local IBM repre- 
sentative was able to obtain the infor- 
mation required to answer their prob- 
lems. Where highly technical problems 
are concerned, I think it important that 
the individual know the job rather than 
the machine. If he knows the job, he 
can learn the programing. 

“What has been your experience in 
break-down time? 

“We believe that the amount of down 
time, as it relates presently to scheduled 
production, that the down time has been 
excessive. Naturally, the machine has a 
breaking-in period, plus the fact that as 
experience is gained by the customer 
engineer, this situation will improve. The 
magnetic drum unit and the power sup- 
ply unit have given very little trouble. 
The mechanical punch unit has been 
responsible for a great deal of our down 
time. I hope the manufacturer will take 
this statement in the light of construc- 
tive criticism toward improvement of 
this part of the computer. If the punch 
unit requires maintenance, your com- 
puter has stopped. So, let us look to 
the manufacturer to come up with some- 
thing better.” 


Some Types of Work Done 


Turning to the types of work done, 
Mr. Hatch continued: 

“I might say at this point that when 
I refer to ‘we,’ I mean the Controller’s 
department of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. We do share the 
machine with the Actuarial department, 
until such time as they receive their 
own equipment. However, for those 
who might be interested, they are using 
the 650 for the ‘Calculation of Dividends’ 
whereby they determine each year, the 
amount of dividend which will be pay- 
able in cash or otherwise credited to 
the policyholder, for each of four mil- 
lion Ordinary life insurance policies. 


Mortgage Loan Accounting 


“What I am about to describe here is 
the procedure used to prepare punched 
cards on the 650, for the purpose of 
writing schedules for the amortization of 
level payment loans. The procedure of 
computing is as follows: 

“Interest is calculated on the amount 
of the loan. This interest is subtracted 
from the amount of level payment. The 
difference is the amortization, or princi- 
pal, to be subtracted from the old bal- 
ance of loan to produce the new balance. 
This sequence of simple operations is 
repeated until the loan is fully paid. 
Perhaps if I give a brief historical re- 
view of our methods, prior to using the 
650, it will be of more interest to you. 

“At the time when responsibility for 
the detailed accounting for mortgage 
loans was shifted to the Controller’s 


department, the manual methods in use 
were being placed under severe strain, 
by a rapidly increased rate of acquisition 
of new mortgages. Studies were initi- 
ated to determine the particular me- 
chanical procedure which would be most 
adaptable to our portfolio and field or- 
ganization. When a system had been 
decided upon, the job of converting our 
records to punch cards began. 

“Seventy-four program steps were re- 
quired to handle this mortgage loan 
problem. This is a very small per- 
centage, as it relates to total capacity, 
because as you know 2,000 stored pro- 
grams can be placed on the magnetic 
drum. Our input averages about 165 
cards per hour, output about 5,490 cards 
per hour. In other words, we complete 
about 165 loans per hour. Under the 
old system this would have taken four 
hours, broken down as follows: 30 min- 
utes—collating (blank cards); 3 hours, 
20 minutes—calculating; and 10 minutes 
—sorting. 

“To summarize, I have reported to you 
the manner in which the 650 is used to 
compute large volume of relatively sim- 
ple operations. Up until the time this 
paper had been written, more than 450,- 
000 cards involving over 4,000,000 cal- 
culating steps have been processed for 
this one application, and we know of no 
single case where a calculating error has 
been made and not caught. I do not 
imply by that, that the machine has not 
broken down. 


Commission Accounting 


“Each year we authorize payment to 
our district agents and others, commis- 
sions on those Ordinary and Annuity 
premiums paid within the established 
commission period. These commissions 
are paid to approximately 5,700 agents, 
800 assistant district managers, 200 
managers and 200-300 licensed clerical 
people. In total, this amounts to about 
2,200,000 items per year. As an incentive 
measure, assistant managers collect an 
over-riding commission for two years 
on certain lines of new business written 
by the men on their staff. The assistant 
manager himself also sells insurance. 
This is referred to, as personal business, 
in which he receives the regular agent’s 
commission rate, plus the over-riding 
feature. 

“You are all familiar with file mainte- 
nance problems, where manual reference 
and filing is involved. One of our prob- 
lems in the insurance business is the 
fact that policyholders frequently modify . 
their policies. In 1954, we had over 250,- 
000 changes to make to our master files. 
Not all of the changes would affect the 
premiums, but a great many would. 
Mode changes, additions to original poli- 
cies, such as: family income, disability 
and double-indemnity, etc., just to name 
a few. This creates a problem of file 
maintenance, especially where multiple 
cards for a given policy are filed to- 
gether. Because, the clerk must remem- 
ber to pull all cards, whenever certain 
types of changes are necessary to either 
the master file or billing file. If we were 
able to eliminate these extra commission 


_cards from our file, we would accomplish 


the following: a. reduce our filing space; 
b. reduce clerical time; c. reduce ma- 
chine work at invoice time; d. eliminate 
a possible source of error; and e. reduce 
the machine time on commission work. 

“This all adds up to reduced costs and 
better service to our field personnel. 

“In the course of planning and pro- 
graming this project, we followed the 
same procedure outlined in the Mort- 
gage Loan application. The problem of 
reproducing our master cards file in- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Annual Sales Congress of New York City Association 


Thirty-fifth Annual Affair Features Fred G. Kimball, Thomas T. Martin, 
Will A. Foster, Philip H. Oxnam, C. S. Ohsner, Kenneth H. Anderson; 
George P. Shoemaker, General Chairman of All-Day Session 


The 35th annual sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York was held on Thursday of last 
week in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sheraton Astor. George P. Shoemaker, 
CLU, general agent for Provident Mu- 
tual, serving as general chairman ar- 
ranged a well-balanced program that was 
enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bership. Speakers and their topics were 
Fred G. Kimbali, CLU, manager of train- 
ing, New York Life, “Are You Planning 
for Failure?”; Thomas T. Martin, agent 


for Mutual Life of New York at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., “Keys to Increase Pro- 
duction”; Will A. Foster, vice president, 
Borden Cheese Co., New York, “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks”; Philip H. Oxnam, assis- 
tant manager, Mutual Life of New York, 
Schenectady, N. Y., “I Believe”; C. S. 
“Red” Ohsner, life broker, Columbus, 
“Guaranteeing Control and Value in To- 
day’s Business”; Kenneth L. Anderson, 
staff editor, The Insurance R & R Serv- 
ice, Inc. Indianapolis, “Targets of 
Opportunity.” 


T. T. Martin On Sales Methods 


Thomas T. Martin, agent for Mutual 
Life of New York in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., brought an inspiring message, 
that was favorably received at the an- 
nual sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, last week. Taking for his topic, 
“Keys to Increase Production,” Mr. 
Martin said that the insurance salesman 
must put to use the ideas that he gets, 
because his sales are made through the 
application of these ideas, coupled with 
the agent’s ingenuity and method of 
operation. “I believe that a salesman 
can sell anything if he has quality mer- 
chandise,” Mr. Martin said, “and _ if 
any where in the nation anyone has 
quality merchandise, we in the life in- 
surance business have.” 

To be a success in the life insurance 
business, Mr. Martin said, you must 
have a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and the application of that knowl- 
edge to the best advantage will result 
in a marked increase in production. 


Prospecting 


The speaker referred to prospecting as 
the life of the insurance business, be- 
cause without prospects a_ producer 
would run out of leads. He advised the 
adoption of some type of prospecting 
system and for those not now using 
them he recommended they try those 
offered by the company they represent. 
He advocates the use of the endless 
chain method. He said that he always 
gets two names every time that he 
delivers a policy, and his prospect file 
always contains about 300 names. 

Promotional activities also play an im- 
portant part in Mr. Martin’s operating 
method. He distributes many things, 
including golf tees, pencils, ash trays, 
seratch pads, and calendars, all of which 
carry his name, address, phone number 
and company affiliation. He makes it a 
practice to use a new idea each week, 
which he says, has paid dividends. He 
also uses such “ice breakers” as birth- 
day cards, get-well cards and congratu- 
latory messages, which have been effec- 
tive, because he says, “people like to be 
remembered.” 

Mr. Martin emphasized the impor- 
tance of being enthusiastic. “Enthusi- 
asm,” he said, “is contagious.” You may 
have all the knowledge you need, you 
may sell the best product, and you may 
have the best system of operating, but 
if you can’t get excited about your busi- 
ness, you ought to get out of it. “You 
should be proud of your job,” he said, 
“because there isn’t any profession in 
America today that can do for the 


American people what we in the life 
insurance business can do.” Take an in- 
ventory of your own life insurance pro- 
gram he urged, and periodically add to 
it for the benefit of yourself and your 
family. 

In concluding, Mr. Martin said that 
representatives of the life insurance 
business have not yet scratched the sur- 
face production-wise. Attainment of 
million dollar status can be achieved by 
putting your ideas and knowledge to use 
and by renewing your faith in yourself, 
your business, your country and your 
neighbors. 


F. G. Kimball’s Plan For Success 


Fred G. Kimball, CLU, manager of 
training, New York Life, speaking at 
the sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York last week, said that in spite of all 
that has been learned about the neces- 
sary characteristics for success, distilled 
from the experiences of many expert 
salesmen, men still inadvertently plan 
for failure because they will not con- 
sciously plan for success. In other words, 
he remarked, no man plans to be a 
failure, he just doesn’t plan not to be 
one. 

Success in selling, Mr. Kimball pointed 
out, is the result of individual effort. 
“While there are many people eager to 
help,” he continued, “you are operat- 
ing, in the finest sense, a sole proprie- 
torship. It is your individual responsi- 
bility to get yourself out of bed in the 
morning, collect an idea or two, and 


begin making calls. As an underwriter, 
you must develop the ability to over- 
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come inerita. Inertia is the ability of a 
body at rest to remain at rest, or the 
ability of a body in motion to remain 
in motion.” 

He summed up this point by compar- 
ing the life underwriter to a high pow- 
ered car, capable of speeds in excess of 
130 miles an hour. The gear, however, 
that is capable of driving a car at such 
tremendous speed does not have sufh- 
cient amount of power to move it from 
the curb when it is at a standstill. The 
force of inertia is at work and it takes 
a low gear, followed by second and then 
high to get the car rolling at such a 
tremendous speed. In like manner, when 
the car is traveling at a breakneck pace, 
it requires a tremendous amount of 
braking power to bring it to a halt. The 
same set of facts apply to the “self- 
starter” life underwriter. The spark of 
ignition is an idea, he shifts into gear 
as he approaches a prospect, and builds 
the sales momentum which will carry 
him through many successful interviews. 


Postive Mental Attitude 


The successful producer, Mr. Kimball 
said, must have and maintain a positive 
mental attitude, when he visits a pros- 
pect. “First of all to yourself. You must 
have a desire to improve your knowl- 
edge and skills, recognizing the fact that 
you can’t do today’s business with yes- 
terday’s tools and expect to be in busi- 
ness tomorrow. You should own the 
product you merchandise, evidencing 
faith in it, and thereby securing the con- 
viction so necessary to successful insur- 
ance selling. 

“Secondly, toward your company, and 
your general agent or manager. Express 
loyalty, enthusiasm and the eagerness to 
be of help to the organization and its 
members at all times. Successful men 
always have a sincere desire and a will- 
ingness to help their fellow under- 
writers. 

“And third, toward the business. You 
should be motivated by a wish to help 
prospects solve their financial problems. 


-Promise to give and render service. Tell 


your clients the only thing they need 
ever know about life insurance 1s your 
telephone number—and mean it. IM 
cerity should be the keystone of mer 
chandising methods because you know 
you have ‘something to sell.’ a 
“I will not deny that it may be difi- 
cult to maintain a positive attitude ™ 
the face of rejections, rated contracts, 
or ‘no sales’ after a hard week's wor 
There are, however, many opportunities 
available to rekindle the flame and raist 
your morale. Continuous study throng 
company courses, LUTC classes, nom 
and on-campus training at either of the 
two institutes of marketing at Purdue 
and Southern Methodist offer opportu 
ties to improve knowledge and rebuild 
enthusiasm. . 
“Attendance at agency meetings, ‘ A 
pany conventions, and_ life underwrit 
association meetings,” Mr. Kimball sa! ; 
“will enable you to rub elbows - 
other successful producers and one 
you to effective sales ideas which wo 


com- 


ose 


so well for them. Stimulating and th 
tested strategies, employed by sg vor 


men, are at your fingertips 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Plan For Suecess 


(Continued from Page 4) 


subscription to any one of a large num- 
ber of good insurance publications.” 
Setting a Goal 

About setting a goal, Mr. Kimball 
said that successful producers have one, 
hecause vision is indispensable to prog- 
ress, and a goal, or quota, provides that 
vision. “This,” he said, “does not merely 
mean sitting down once a year and 
throwing together some figures, hap- 
hazardiy, to satisfy your general agent 
or manager with the fact that you are 
doing some planning. You must get 
goals down to a practical level and 
establish them through a_ three-step 
process. First, you must keep a record 
of your daily activity so that any quota 
will be both realistic and attainable. It 
is impossible to establish a sound work 
plan unless you are aware of the nature 
of your efforts in the past. In other 
words, when you start to set your goal 
for the next year you have to know 
‘where you have been.’ 

“Secondly, the records you have kept 
must be analyzed. This will enable you 
to determine how you are going to get 
to your goal. It is a simple mathe- 
matical calculation for the man who 
made 750 calls resulting in 400 closing 
interviews and 80 sales last year to 
know exactly what he needs to do this 
year if he wants 100 paid lives. With- 
out records an agent may find himself 
wandering aimlessly in a non-productive 
circle of field activity. 

“Third, using the analysis of your rec- 
ords, a sound production and commis- 
sion goal can be established. Then you 
will not only have some place to go, but 
will also know what to do when you get 
there.” 

About prospecting, Mr. Kimball said 
that while it is a problem, it is certainly 
no mystery. It boils down to having a 
constant flow of interesting places to 
go, a reason for going, and the ability 
to be in touch with people at the right 
time. The quantity and quality of pros- 
pects are still major determining factors 
for sales success. “Create. a flow of 
places to go,” Mr. Kimball said, “by 
studying the expanding economy, follow 
the money wind. Look for premium dol- 
lars on the basis of capital transfer. 
High taxes and low interest will not 
take care of people yet.” 

There is ‘no lack of reasons to talk 
about life insurance to any man, Mr. 
Kimball remarked, because the pro- 
ducer’s knowledge of social security, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, income, 
estate and gift taxes, basic methods of 
employe compensation and various tax 
decisions not only provide reasons to 
call, but demands that you put yourself 
in the presence of prospects. “Life in- 
surance protects earning power,” he con- 
tinued, “is a method of self-incorpora- 
tion; is a plan for capitalizing future 
come; converts expended energy into 
luture replacement dollars for that en- 
ergy when it is finally dissipated. How 
Many more reasons are needed to get 
out and make calls ?” 


Closing 


On closing, Mr, Kimball said that this 
Process begins when you open the door 
i the prospect’s home or office. “You 
ye to gain his confidence,” he con- 
eed, and secure an interview under 
avorable circumstances. During the in- 
terview a problem is uncovered and 
Fen and life insurance is presented as 
wat ation, If the preceding steps were 
all ee both logically and emotion- 
ain ¢ closing process becomes more 
— mechanical. It has been said 
shot eg shot is nothing but a little 
a keeps shooting. A successful 
“ " 1s nothing but a mediocre closer 
10 Keeps attempting to close. He gives 


"NS Prospect a sufficient number of op- 
Portunities to buy.” 





Create Prospects, Advises Ohsner 


C. S. “Red” Ohsner gave a very amus- 
ing talk in which the spoofed at some of 
the accepted practices of successful pro- 
ducers. He also has some sound selling 
ideas, particularly on business insurance, 
which he said he sells like ordinary life 
insurance. You don’t have to be a 
mental trojan to sell life insurance, Mr. 
Ohsner said, you just have to have 
power of conviction, keep trying and 
be honest with your self and your 
client. 

To sell business insurance, the speak- 
er said, an agent must use his knowledge 
and enthusiasm and create prospects. 
Creating a prospect, Mr. Ohsner pointed 
out, is different from finding a prospect. 
In finding a prospect the agent is de- 
pending on luck, whereas in creating 
a prospect he is depending on himself. 


Annual Spring Tonic 


When you call a prospect for an ap- 
pointment, Mr. Ohsner said, tell him 
that you want to talk to him about busi- 
ness insurance. The prospect, he said, 
will probably say he isn’t interested and 
the agent must then point out that even 
if he isn’t interested in life insurance, 
he must be interested in his business 
and if so he must be interested in what 
will happen to that business after, he 
the owner, passes out of the picture. 


Emphasize how simple business life 
insurance is, Mr. Ohsner urged, pointing 
out that the only thing the agent must 
know is how the business is controlled— 
sole proprietorship, partnership or cor- 
poration—and the value of it. Show the 
prospect that business life coverage must 
be basically sound regardless of what the 
present or future tax position may be, 
otherwise the prospect would be foolish 
to buy it. But, he said, both income 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Anderson on “Targets of Opportunity” 


Kenneth L. Anderson, staff editor, 
Insurance R & R Service, Inc., speaking 
on “Targets of Opportunity,” at the 
New York City Association sales con- 
gress last week, said that the first by- 
product of a life insurance sale -is.se- 
curity for the nation. “An _ insured 
nation,” he said, “is stronger, better, 
secure than is an underinsured 
nation. We sell life insurance for the 
preservation of the home, and when we 
protect the home, we protect the basic 
unit in our national structure. A country 
composed of secure homes is a strong 


more 


country. 

“We also sell life insurance to guar- 
antee the futures of children. Today’s 
children are tomorrow’s citizens. A coun: 
try peopled by healthy citizens, by edu- 
cated citizens, by happy citizens is a 
strong country.” 

Stepping down from the national con- 
cept to the individual, Mr. Anderson said 
that without insurance his security is a 
sometime thing. He defined the security 
of the individual as “the dignity that per- 
mits widows to walk in the sun and 
allows old men to sit in the sun. There 
are no shadows where there is sufficient 
insurance. It is a very precious thing, 
this security which I choose to call dig- 
nity. A man lives, he works, he brings 
home the monetary fruits of his labors. 
With this medium of exchange he main- 
tains certain standards. These may not 
include Caribbean country 
clubs but they do encompass a home to 
which he is proud to bring his friends; 


cruises and 


his wife and children are dressed, per- 
haps not lavishly but well; he makes 
it possible for life to be sweet for all 
those he holds dear. 

“A man dies, and the postman brings 
home the fruits of his vision. If the 
fruits are bitter, if the checks are too 
small, or if the postmgn stops ringing 
too soon, you know what happens to 
the dignity of his family. The home 
becomes shabbier, the clothing becomes 
more threadbare, the food becomes less 
nourishing. The children of impression- 
able years see their schoolmates point 
unthinking fingers at mended trousers. 
The widow is not invited to the next 
gathering of the clan because they don’t 
want to embarrass her when she hasn't 
had a new dress in five years. And she 
in turn refrains from asking her friends 
in because the sofa has a hole in the 
upholstery. 

“And take the old man. There is a 
world of difference between the one who 
sits on the seawall in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and other who sits on a bench in 
his home town. One man is south for 
the winter, the other does not go any- 
where. What more inspiring sight is 
there than age wearing a mantle of dig- 
nity and what is more pitiful than him 
whose accumulation of years is his only 
possession. That’s where we come in, 
we the vendors of security, the mer- 
chants of dignity.” 

Mr. Anderson questions the reasoning 
of some agents who tip their hats and 
walk away from thresholds where they 


are already welcome and shovel their 
path to another door on which there is 
only a large, cold question mark. “The 
individuals for whose security you are 
responsible,” he said, “are indeed right 
in your own backyard. They are in your 
prospect files, they are in the bene- 
ficiary agreements in your life insurance 
policies, they are in the family history 
section of your medical blanks, they are 
in the churches your policyowners go 
to, they sit in the same offices where 
your policyowners work, they live in the 
neighborhoods of your clients. These 
are the people whose individual security 
is at stake and it’s certainly obvious 
that there is much to be done. Further- 
more, it is equally apparent that we, 
the agents, are the ones who must do 
it. It is shocking to realize that without 
agents, 10,000,000 veterans of World War 
II lapsed their National Service Life 
Insurance. Right there one hundred bil- 
lion dollars of security went begging. 
This situation exists despite the fact 
that a Fortune Magazine survey shows 
that more than half of our people have 
as their motive for saving, personal 


security. Yet over 80% of our veterans 
tossed the most priceless ingredient of 
this personal security right out the 
window. 

“If the public wants security and won’t 
do anything about it unless we shove 
it at them, isn’t that wonderful for us? 
At the same time, it is a terrific respon- 
sibility. That’s good too.” 


Life Insurance in Action 


In every town, on every block, on 
every street, Mr. Anderson remarked, 
you can see life insurance in action or 
witness the tragedy of too little, too 
late. “There is the helplessly, dependent, 


embittered old man sitting on the pore} 
without a dime in his pockets,” he said 
“Also there is the mailman who ; 
bringing a letter from the old foiks wh, 
are spending a modest winter in the 
south. Across the street you can hea; 
the sound of a mother’s voice as she 
calls her youngsters into a lunch she 
has prepared with loving care. While , 
playmate of theirs goes down the street 
for a hamburger because his mother . 
pounding a typewriter in a building 
downtown. 

“I have known so many wives of men 
in this business who wash their hands 
of the job they could both be doing 
This isn’t just a job we have, it’s , 
crusade. And when a wife divorces her. 
self from it, she is passing up a chance 
not only for new clothes but for having 
a share in the greatest piece of human 
engineering yet devised by man 

“There is no happiness surpassing that 
which begins at home and for the family 
partnership which is hitting smoothly 
on all cylinders, there is no need for 
a legal agreement to buy and sell. There 
is an unwritten agreement to give and 
take. How’s that for target of opportu- 
nity. An lastly there is the pride that 
lives at the other end of the street 
called security.” 

“Superior People” 


Mr. Anderson referred to life insur- 
ance agents as “superior people,” be- 
cause they acquire such a fund of knowl- 
in their every day contacts. As an in- 
stance he calls attention to the agent's 
dealings with the average citizen, 
“Usually,” Mr. Anderson said, “he is 
so wrapped up in his glass business, his 
railroading, his medicine, his law, his 
grocery chain, he has little knowledge 
of and cares even less about the other 
fellow’s endeavors. But we can afford 
that indifference. We have to discuss, 
from time to time, copy with an adver- 
tising executive, marketing problems with 
a grocer, a symphony with a musician, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Careers Of Sales Congress Speakers 


Fred G. Kimball 


Mr. Kimball, a CLU, was graduated 
irom the University of Rochester and 
went to work for the United States De- 
partment of Labor doing personnel work 
in New York City until he entered the 
service as a private in June, 1942, He 
was separated from the service in 1945 
as a captain and joined the Klug agency 
of the John Hancock as an agent. As a 
personal producer, he consistently won 
the National Quality Award and at- 
tended the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute at Purdue University and com- 
pleted the course with the eighth class 
to graduate from the school. He was 
invited to join the staff of the Market- 
ing Institute in 1949 as assistant director 
and in December, 1950, was promoted to 
the position of associate director. In this 
capacity, Mr. Kimball assisted in the 
operation of a program to augment the 
supervision and training which under- 
writers receive from their own agencies 
and companies and he worked with over 
2,000 field agents in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii. Mr. Kimball joined 
the staff of the sales training division of 
jhe New York Life as assistant manager 
of basic training in July, 1952 and in 
April, 1953 he assumed new duties as 


manager of basic training and was pro- 
moted to his present position as mana- 
ger of training in November, 1954. He 
has always been active in community 
and association affairs and is a past 
president of the Lafayette Life Under- 
writers Association and has addressed 
many life underwriter associations and 
was one of the featured speakers on 


the program of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters’ annual meeting in 
Boston last September. 





Thomas T. Martin 


Thomas T. Martin was born and 
reared in Athens, Ala., and prior to 
entering the life insurance business was 
connected with a wholesale grocery in 
Nashville, Tenn. He will have completed 
20 years with the Mutual Life of New 
York in September of this year. His 
production has gradually and _ steadily 
increased since he began in 1935, the 
year in which he paid for $250,000. His 
production exceeded $300,000 in 1936 and 
passed the $900,000 mark in 1954. Mr. 
Martin is extremely active in civic af- 
fairs and would have, in all probability, 
written in excess of $1,000,000 in 1954 
had he not accepted the chairmanship of 
a drive to raise $400,000 to build a new 
surgical wing to the Rutherford County 
Hospital. He has served as president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Senior Chamber of Commerce of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. He is a past presi- 
dent of his community’s Lions Club and 
the Men’s Bible Class of the First Meth- 
odist Church. Mr. Martin is currently 
chairman of the Murfreesboro Industrial 
Committee which has been organized to 
get new business enterprises to locate 
in Murfreesboro. As a result of his ef- 
forts, the community was fortunate 
enough to get the Swartzbaugh Manu- 
facturing Co., State Farm Mutual In- 
surance Co. and the Hemb-Martin Box 
factory located in his town. He is chair- 
man of the U. S. Savings Bond Com- 
mittee for his district and member of 
the Nashville Association of Life Under- 
writers. He has addressed his company’s 
Top Club seven times and he has also 
addressed the Des Moines and Toronto 
Sales Congress. 


Will A. Foster 


Will A. Foster was born on a large 
dairy farm in southeastern Wisconsin 
and graduated from the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin. 
Shortly after graduation he enlisted as 
a private in the U. S. Army and was 
discharged in 1919 as a captain of in- 
fantry. He entered dairy sales promotion 
work in Wisconsin during the depression 
of 1920 and at a large county fair held 
in Wisconsin in September, 1921 he 
organized the first attempt to sell milk 
as a popular beverage at a public func- 
tion. In three days, he sold 7,200 glasses 
of milk and proved milk could be sold 
as a popular beverage to adults. He or- 
ganized the first countywide campaign 
in a dairy county in Wisconsin in April 
of 1922 to sell producers of milk on the 
value of their product. These sales pro- 
motion ventures attracted the attention 
of dairy industry leaders and in August 
of 1922 he became manager of the south- 
western division of the National Dairy 
Council with offices in St. Louis. Mr 
Foster joined the Farm Products Divi- 
sion of the Borden Co. in Chicago in 
1925 as assistant manager of sales. He 
has been with the Borden Cheese Co. 
a division of the Borden Co. of New 
York since 1940 as vice president in 
charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Borden’s Cheese in the United 
States. He is active in many civic and 
military groups and is vice president of 
the Sales Executive Club of New York 
During his career he has spoken to more 
than 1,800 audiences in person and by 
radio and _television. 


Philip H. Oxnam 


Philip H. Oxnam entered the _ life 
insurance business with the Mutual Life 
of New York in 1952 and paid for over 
$700,000 in his first year. He was pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the Al- 
bany agency in February of 1954. He 





Association President 


HARRY K. GUTMANN 


is the son of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
and was in the ministry himself. from 
1940 to 1952. He graduated from the 
University of Missouri, Boston Univer- 
sity and received his D.D. degree from 
Kansas Wesleyan University in 1950. He 
was a professor of speech and ethics at 
Nichols Junior College in Dudley, Mass., 
and later a teacher of religion for the 
Emma Willard School in Troy, N. Y., 
Deputy Air Force Chaplain for the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
1944-45, and Base Chaplain, Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Ala., 1948-49. He 
has written many widely read publica- 
tions and was one of the principal 
speakers on the New York State Sales 
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P.H. Oxnam’s Views Careers of Speakers : 
For Success in Selling, COMPETITION? : 
; ‘ : (Continued from Page 7) ° ager 
In no other business can you give - 
people so much for so little, Philip H. Caravan in October, 1954. His military — ae 
Oxnam, said in his talk “I Believe,” at experience includes service in Africa, ' a Ass 
4 . . . i} 
the annual sales congress of the Life Sicily, Italy and Yugoslavia. Mr. Oxnam DON'T WASTE TIME "SHOPPING" held 
Underwriters Association of the City of was awarded the Purple Heart, EAME ; ba 
New York, last week. Mr. Oxnam, who ribbon, five bronze battle stars, Bronze . - - MAKE act 
was in the Ministry from 1940 to 1952 Arrowhead for Sicily and Anzio Inva- bers 
said that upon leaving the Church he sions and other military honors, and was S AM u EL D . RO S AN A 
could find no other profession that he discharged as a major in 1946. A very pe 
could serve the public more effectively successful life insurance agent, he knew AGENCY, INC. eh, 
than he could in the life insurance busi- no one in Schenectady, N. Y., when he CLI 
ness. “I had searched for something that first entered the business. —O iS; S Vike f t cf f?. Dun 
I could believe in,” Mr. Oxnam said, our ne op uper arRre or tfe rey 
“and even though I brought spiritual ees i ae 
. 6c ” y m § ¥ Bs 
sustenance to people in my twelve years a S. Red Ohsner 76 William St., New York 5, N. Y Whitehall 3-7680 Tose 
as a minister, since entering the life C. S. “Red” Ohsner started in the CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO., Chicago rie 
insurance business, I do not feel that I |ife insurance business in 1929 with the > 
have stopped preaching the Gospel. I Connecticut Mutual and was a super- oc 
believe in people, in myself, my product, yisor for three of the eight years he ki itheiliiicias cok teseas ak sia sila dtaneiaelal biti ‘ i 
; ‘ . “1: il aad : . working on a deve of local life visor in and assistant general agent Tho 
pr opel 8 iy wei nonin eit: that: omegnny.-Fte-wae underwriters associations in Ohio. He in 1941. He served on the board of di- Geo 
myself in the mirror. with Northwestern Mutual for approx- also talks before a great number of Tectors of the Life Underwriters Asso- Eise 
The difference between a mediocre jmately eight years as an agent and gi : reigned ciation of the City of New York from and 
producer and a top producer, Mr. Ox- ' for the Provident !uncheon, business and civic clubs. He 1946 to 1948. He joined LIAMA in Feb- [i tion. 
idthars a 4 . became general agent for the Providen a : 
nam said, is in planning and organiza- Mutual £ : leeetates lane aeaes. ‘Son trace more than one million dollars ruary, 1949, served as senior consultant, 
tion. The experienced underwriter proves “tual tor approximately oan business to a talk he made before one and taught schools in agency manage- 
his superiority through his planning, He has operated a brokerage office in  businessman’s organization some years ment training and advisory council on 
organization and self-discipline, which the city of Columbus since 1946. His ago, and he thinks that not enough Life Underwriter Education and Train- W 
he uses to good advantage, and he real-  callest client has $1,000 policy and his Underwriters take advantage of the op- ing. A well known author and lecturer, j 
izes that in the life insurance business largest carries $1,200,000 with him. To- portunities to make contacts in this he went to Union Mutual Life in Port- pa 
you have to create your own success. ere = ‘ Spies : 000 manner. Mr. Ohsner attended Ohio State land, Me. in February, 1953, as vice Ne 
If you succeed, Mr. Oxnam remarked, day his average case is nearly $100,0 * University and played fullback on their president and manager of agencies and Kne 
you are doing what many men have done’ Originally, Mr. Ohsner sold anything football team. He likes to hunt, play joined the Insurance Research and Re- hit 
over the years and if you fail in this anybody would buy, but for the past 18 golf and fish, and has been interested view Service, Inc. as staff editor in it 
business it is because you are not com- aia i hid Bitads concentrating on busi- % Taising English setters for the past February, 1954. He served in the U. S. On 
ing through with the extra effort that °*"*, ; b 95 hi 15 years. Air Force during World War II as a hed 
is necessary for success. Also, the "¢€SS isurance. About % © tedaudl — night fighter controller and_ instructor hie 
speaker remarked, you must believe in duction now comes from this source or and was discharged as captain in 1945, oe 
your product and there is every reason from cases closely associated with it. Kenneth L. Anderson His favorite hobbies are the theatre and ye 
to be proud of being a life underwriter. ee a million a year . : music. Mr. Anderson has had _profes- chee 
One of the prime motivators in my His rmeeng ae — aan fi y a Kenneth L. Anderson entered the life sional experience as an actor and di- a 
sales presentation, Mr. Oxnam said, is ©" Several occasions. He finds time to insurance business _in 1935 with the rector and several of his songs have po 
my own insurance program, which I serve on the staff of the Purdue Life Sprague agency of Provident Mutual in been published and recorded by leading aa 
proudly display to my prospects. Marketing Institute and is also presently New York, and was appointed super- bands. : 
_ eae-rarEr cer = 














Another FIRST for FIDELITY! 


Our new pension trust policy, offering unusual flexi- 































Yes, We’ve Been HELPING 
Brokers for 38 Years 














Hundreds of -insurance brokers 
in Greater New York know that 
Pat” Klyne’s familiar face and 
smile and his cheerful voice on the 
phone reflect the willingness of this 
agency to give intelligent brokerage 


bility, was announced last November 9 by The Fidelity 
Mutual Life. It has the two-fold advantage of insurance pro- 
tection and retirement income in any desired proportion. 


EACH BENEFIT STANDS SEPARATELY 
ALTHOUGH IN THE SAME POLICY 


Insurance brokers are asking us questions about this service. 





new policy, particularly because (1) the plan is available 


P. L. “Pat”? Klyne 


at a very low cost; (2) cash value is 90% of reserve the first 
year, 94% the second and 100% the third. Annual divi- 
dends are paid. 


We’ve cemented a lot of friendly relations with 
brokers since the late Robert L. Jones established this 
agency in 1916. Now as then we pledge that if you have 
a problem on a life case, large or small, we will help you 
solve it whether or not you place the business with the 


State Mutual. 
LOUIS A. CERF, Jr., General Agent 


Associate General Agents 
PAT KLYNE, C.L.U. © *© * JOHN NEWMAN 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Worcester, Mass. 


New York 28, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-3891 


Always a Brokerage Agency 


You owe it to your clients to get full details; you owe 
* it to yourself to learn about the “redistribution” commission 
scale—a feature of this policy. Call 


THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
General Agent 


EDWARD J. EMMET 
Supervisor 


Whitehall 4-5926 


90 John Street 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Sales Congress Committees 


George P. Shoemaker, CLU, general 
agent for Provident Mutual Life, was 


the general chairman of the 35th annual 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
held last week at the Hotel Shera- 
ton Astor. Vice chairmen were James 
|. McCann, _Jr., CLU, and Louis W. 
Sechtman, CLU. Other committee mem- 
hers were program advertising, David 
\. Carr, chairman; attendance, H. G. 
Henderson, chairman, William _H. Bar- 
ton, Walter Brennan, Harold Christian- 
sen, Warren E. Clark, Edward J. Curtin, 
CLU, Albert. T. Dittimann, Earle Y. 
Duncanson, Ralph Fensterwald, CLU, 
Max Gruskoff, Patrick M. Hall, Russell 
B. Knapp, Peter J. LoTruglio, Francis 
B. J. McCaffrey, J. Harold Medlock, 
loseph J. Melly, Jr., CLU, Bernard P. 
Samons, Robert Leslie White, Stanley 
M. Weiland, Maurice Ziff. 

Reception committee, Walter W. Can- 
ner, chairman, Edwin J. Allen, CLU, 
Walter |. Brennan, Earl Y. Duncanson, 
Thomas D. Mackey, Jr., Jerome Siegel, 
George F. Stevens; photography, A. W 
Eisen, CLU; publicity, Vera Sundelson ; 
and Jack R. Manning, program publica- 
tion. 





Foster on Opportunity 


Will A. Foster, in this talk at the 
annual sales congress of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York last week on “Opportunity 
Knocks,” called attention to the “un- 
limited opportunities” for the sales forces 
of this country. There is great oppor- 
tunity in the life insurance field par- 
ticularly, Mr. Foster said, because the 
life insurance salesman prevents depend- 
ency in old age, and you can always sell 
i preventative quicker than you can a 
cure. Sell quality, he urged, because 
quality is the basis of success of Ameri- 
can business and of the individual sales- 
man, 





Shale he 


HARRY A. GRUBER 











Wally Clapp and 
Oliver Jones 


LONG-TIME MEMBERS OF THE EDITORIAL 
STAFF OF 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


We appreciate their friendship and their intelligent report- 
ing of the news of the Life Insurance Business. 


LIFE ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ of Chicago 


His Majesty: 
Our Client 


K. L. Anderson Talk 


(Continued from Page 6) 


justice with a magistrate, crops with a 
farmer, family problems with a house- 
wife. We have to know a little about 
a lot of things and by knowing, we meet 
on common ground the men and women 
whom we insure. Through the acquisi- 
tion of such a fund of knowledge, we 
become superior people. 

“When a man dies, to whom does the 
widow turn in her first moments of sor- 
row? She seeks the minister, or the 
priest or the rabbi for comfort, for re- 
newed faith, for spiritual guidance. She 
looks to the life insurance men for the 
ways and means. Are we superior peo- 
ple? Well, you’re in pretty good com- 
pany when you walk with a man of God. 

“You all have prospects, perhaps 
clients to whom you already feel su- 
perior. You have wheedled them, needled 
them, begged them to do something and 
you finally arrived at the disgusted con- 
clusion that people are like blotters. 
They soak it all in but get it all back- 
wards. Some men just don’t get the pic- 
ture of life insurance.” 

These are merely mortal men, Mr. 
Anderson concluded, and I feel that | 
am a better man than they are. “Not 
because I’m smarter, not because | am 
prettier, not because I work harder, but 
because I have learned by being in this 
business that my family is my obligation, 
that their future is my problem and that 
since I shall not pass this way again, 
their security will be my memorial. To 
die and be well-remembered—that is my 
target of opportunity.” 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, CLU 











LIFE 


e Preferred Whole Life 
Family Income to $50 a mo. 


e Juvenile—5 for 1 at 21 
Disability Income 
¢ Group 


84 William St., New York 38 





OUTSTANDING 


Service for Agents and Brokers 


In addition we have a complete line of Term Plans and Riders— 


Mortgage Protection—Retirement Income. All designed to help make sales. 


JAMES F. MacGRATH. 
General Agent 
Agency Supervisors: Tom Deane — Al Friedrich 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. & H. 
e New Acc. & Sickness Plans 
e Hospital Expense 
e Group 
e "Baby" Group 
e Catastrophe Hospital Expense 


Jr. 


HAnover 2-7865 











Create Prospects 


(Continued from Page 5) 
and estate taxes work to the insurance 
buyer’s advantage because income taxes 
reduce profits which in turn, limits money 
available to purchase a business. 
3usiness life insurance, Mr. Ohsner 
said, like any other life insurance con- 
tract, is as valuable to the agent as his 
ability to sell it. Your ability to sell 


business life insurance will develop as 
fast as you can or will develop two 
things: your prospects and your knowl- 
edge. Actually, prospects and knowledge 
are about the same thing, it takes both 
of them to make a sale, and a salesman 
can’t succeed with just one of them. 

for business 
life insurance, Mr. Ohsner said, through 
policyholder leads, preferred prospects, 
pre-approach letters, age changes, your 
friends, and from strangers. 


You can get prospects 

















FOR SURPLUS WRITERS! 





* Visitors always welcome! 








Unexcelled facilities at your service: A complete 
library, an understanding management staff 
schooled in all phases of underwriting, taxes, 
trusts, wills, programming and estate planning, 


now housed in our own building.* 


SS 


SOLOMON HUBER, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 


56 EAST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 5-4034 
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Ackerman General Counsel 


For Bankers of Nebraska 


James N. Ackerman has been named 
as general counsel for Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. Mr. Ackerman replaces C-. 
Petrus Peterson, who retired as general 
counsel. 

Mr. Ackerman is a graduate of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University and Har- 
vard Law School. Following his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1938, he joined 
the law firm of Davis and Stubles in 
Lincoln and was named a partner in 
January of 1942. Shortly thereafter he 
entered the FBI and from 1942 to 1947 
he served with the Justice Department. 

Mr. Ackerman joined Bankers Life 
as company attorney in 1947, and in 
1949 was named assistant general coun- 
sel. He was named associate general 
counsel in 1953. 





General American Officials 


Promoted in Naval Reserve 


Two General American Life officials 
are among those cited in a recent an- 


2c, 


nouncement from Washington, 
for promotions in the United States 
Naval Reserve. Eugene V. Boisaubin, 


agency supervisor and superintendent of 
accident and sickness sales, and A. Wil- 
liam Evans, manager of the advertising 
and publicity department, have both 
been selected for promotion to the rank 
of commander. 

Mr. Boisaubin, a graduate of St. Louis 
University School of Law, was commis- 
sioned an ensign in the Naval Reserve 
in 1940. Two vears later he was called 
to active duty in Boston, where he 
served as a personnel office administra- 
tor for three and a half years. He 
served on active duty in the Korean 
conflict from 1951 to 1953 as director 
of naval personnel for the four-state 
13th Naval District. 

Mr. Evans, who joined General Amer- 
ican Life as an executive sales trainee 
following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was manager of 
Group sales administration before his 
appointment in 1953 to the advertising 
post. During World War II he served 
on a destroyer escort. An active reserv- 
ist following his separation, he was re- 
called for two years during the Korean 
conflict as Chief Staff Officer of De- 
stroyer Squadron Six with Sixth Fleet. 
He presently commands the 131st Naval 
Reserve Division, St. Louis. 


Hancock Group Awards 

Members of the New England Group 
sales and service office of the John Han- 
cock were honored at a recent dinner 
at the Algonquin Club at which time 
Vice President Clarence W. Wyatt pre- 
sented Manager Duncan A. Brash with 
the Hancock’s Vice President’s award. 

The New England office led all John 
Hancock Group sales and service offices 
of its category (class A, large size 
offices) in the United States. 

Mr. Wyatt reported that the Han- 
cock’s 1954 total Group life volume was 
$637,000,000—the highest life volume in 
the Group department’s 30 years. 

The Hancock’s Dallas office, managed 
by Henry G. Wischmeyer, Jr., received 
the company’s highest Group award for 
leading all Hancock Group sales and 
service offices in the country, and a sec- 
ond award for being the le: ader in Class 
B’ (medium- sized offices). The com- 
pany’s Birmingham, Alabama _ office, 
managed bty H. Boyd Barnard, was the 
leader in Class C (smaller-sized offices). 


Great-West Life Sales 
Over $34 Million in Feb. 


Great-West Life placed more than 
$34,000,000 of new business during Feb- 
ruary for its second largest sales month 
on record. 

California agency led all branches 
with $2,400,000 of sales. Chicago, Van- 
couver, Winnipeg and Cincinnati all top- 
ped the million-dollar mark. The com- 
pany’s United States organization, regis- 
tering a 25% gain over comparable fig- 
ures last year, experienced one of its 
best months on record. 

R. L. Thorpe of Indianapolis led 
agents with a personal business of $335,- 
551, for the month. Harry Beube, CLU, 
of Hamilton followed with $278,100. 
Other leading representatives were: S. 
err Ee Quebec; O. W. Dern, Cleve- 
land; F. W. Pearson, Toronto King; S. 
if sydd urd, California; B. Fishman, De- 
troit; D. R. Bigger, Portland ; E. M. 
Roy, CLU, Toronto 1, and Max Seigler, 
Montreal 1. 





90% of New Equit. Soc. Agts. 
College Men, Says Gottschall 


Walter L. Gottschall, Chicago, field 
president, Equitable Society, thinks too 
many young men in college overlook life 
insurance as a career. 

“This situation is changing, however,” 
he told the sales workshop of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters held at 
Northwestern University. “In the past 
five years I have seen more men from 
the colleges entering the business than 
at any other time. In Equitable Society 
90% of the new men are college grad- 
uates.” 

Mr. Gottsthall also said that the mid- 
west is showing larger gains being made 
in production than other geographical 
sections. 


Darrel G. Hinkle’s New Post 

Darrel G. Hinkle has resigned his po- 
sition of superintendent of agencies for 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, and has 
assumed the position of general agent 
for the company at Grand Island, Neb. 

Mr. Hinkle joined Guarantee Mutual 





as director of sales promotion in 1948 
and advanced to field supervisor in 
1952; to assistant superintendent of 


agencies in 1953; and early in 1954 was 
named superintendent of agencies for 


the company. 

Mr. Hinkle entered the business in 
1928 as part time home office associate 
of the Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, 


Nebraska and advanced in that company 
regularly until he joined Guarantee Mu- 
tual in 1948. He has been active in the 
Life Advertisers Association and served 
for a term of one year on the executive 
board of that association. 

In 1953 he attended and completed 
the course in Agency Management of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association in Chicago. 





Liberty Life Figures 

Liberty Life of Greenville, S. C., had 
increases of $78,612,070 in insurance in 
force and $6,867,759 in resources during 
1954. The company now has a total of 
$661,187,037 in insurance in force and 
$76,925,691 in resources. President Francis 
M. Hipp ‘also reported” an’ increase of 
$819,345 in surplus funds for further 
protection of policyowners, along with 
payments of $5,246,499 to policyowners 
and their beneficiaries during the year. 
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CHARLIE McKEONE 


Best in the Pension Trust Field | 
...Here’s Why: 


1. Guaranteed issues — no rejections to a specified amount. 


2. Same rate for females as for males on life insurance. 
3. Disability Waiver of Premium included without specific extra 


THE JAMES G. RANNI ORGANIZATION 
Oldest Manhattan Life Agency... 


921 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. + Murray Hill 7-8750 


. BILL RANNI... 








4. Combination Plan — No loading charge upon conversion. 
Conversion made at retirement age, not one year before. 


6. Deposit administration wit] guaranteed 242% interest rate 
for life of plan (presently paying 3%). 

Pensions of $20.00 or $30.00 per month may be provided by 
each $1,000 of Insurance, materially reducing cost of plan. 
Regular Ordinary Life first year and renewal commissions 
(vested) in combination plans. 

Our Pension Department is equipped to advise with you and 
assist you in the preparation of the proposal and the annual 
computations and forms required by Internal Revenue. 


28 Years of Know-How 

















BOB RANNI | 








Honor Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo. 





Left to right—Robert E. Murphy, Grant Taggart and L. C. Tallman. 


Grant Taggart, 
of California-Western States Life, for- 
mer president of NALU and Life mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, has 
been 40 years with California-Western 
States Life. At a special ceremony in 
Sacramento, Robert E. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the company, and L. C. Tallman, 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
presented Mr. Taggart with a plaque in 
honor of his anniversary. Also, Mr. 


outstanding producer 


Taggart spoke at a special meeting at- 
tended by 200 members of the Sacra- 
mento Association of Life U Inderwriters. 
In 1952 Mr. Taggart, who lives in Cow- 
ley, Wyo., received the John Newton 
Russell Award. In 1949, Fortune maga- 
zine featured Mr. Taggart as one of 
the 12 most successful agents in eee 
ica. Mr. Taggart’s two sons, Hal and 
Cal, are among the leading produce ers of 
California-Western States. Both live im 
Wyoming. 
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Equitable Society Makes 
Home Office Appointments 


Appointments of David H. Harris as 
manager of methods research group and 
of Walter L. DeVries as senior research 
assistant were announced by Walter 
Klem, senior vice president and actuary 
of Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The methods research group will cen- 
tralize research and planning needed to 
make effective use of the new, large- 
scale eleetronic data-processing systems 
which have recently become available 
for busines& use. One of the newest of 
these electronic systems will be put to 
work this spring on the handling of 
Ordinary insurance dividend procedures. 

Mr. Harris joined Equitable in 1946, 
in the actuary’s department. He was 
named assistant mathematician in 1948 
and advanced to mathematician a year 
later. In 1950 he was named assistant 
actuary. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and serves as its examina- 
tion chairman. Mr. DeVries joined the 
mathematical bureau of Equitable in 
1929. During World War II he was 
granted a leave of absence to do re- 
search for the Navy Department under 
the direction of Columbia University 
and later the Office of Scientific Re- 
search. He has held the positions of 
mathematician, actuarial supervisor and 
research assistant with the Equitable. 

Two other appointments in the actu- 
ary’s department were also announced. 
James A. Attwood and Philip D. Slater 
have been promoted to assistant actu- 
aries. Mr. Atwood joined Equitable in 
1950, working in various bureaus of the 
actuary’s department. In 1952 he entered 
the Air Force serving for 18 months as 
chief pension actuary. Upon returning to 
Equitable he was appointed mathemati- 
cian and assigned to the Group annuity 
bureau of the actuary’s department. Mr. 
Slater joined Equitable in 1942 and has 
held the positions of assistant mathe- 
matician, mathematician and actuarial 
supervisor. Both men are Fellows of 
the Society of Actuaries and serve on 
its education and examination com- 
mittee. 





Double Room-Hopping Plans 
For MDRT June 27 Meeting 


The “room-hopping” idea has proved 
so popular at Million Dollar ‘Round 
Table meetings that at this year’s gath- 
ering there will be two separate periods 
devoted entirely to it, according to Ar- 
thur F. Priebe, CLU, Penn Mutual Life, 
Rockford, Tll., program committee chair- 
man and vice chairman of the MDRT 
executive committee. This plan will dou- 
ble the amount of time previously given 
to room-hopping. 

Adding greatly to the a © and 
enjoyment of members at these and 
other sessions will be the facilities of 
the. recently constructed air-conditioned 
auditorium wing of the Greenbrier Hotel 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
where the meeting will be held June 

Besides the auditorium itself, where 

the general sessions will be held, there 
‘re enough air-conditioned meeting 
tooms in the wing to take care of the 
anticipated attendance at the ten sepa- 
tate room-hopping gatherings. It will 
not be necessary, as at some meetings 
in the past, to use bedrooms or else 
meeting rooms in sometimes widely sep- 
arated sections of the hotel. 
One group of concurrent room-hop- 
Ping meetings will cover various aspects 
= business insurance and also miscel- 
aneous subjects — selling to doctors, 
package selling, personal organization, 
office set-ups, record-keeping, advance 
mailings to prospects, telephone tech- 
niques and possibly the use of the 
rporate form of doing an agency 
usiness, 
The second group of concurrent ses- 
tes Will cover different aspects of es- 
ate Planning and employe benefit plans 
Fin N. Smith II, CLU, Northwestern 
a ual Life, Charlotte, N. C., is pro- 
sam committee vice chairman in charge 
toom-hopping sessions. 


si 


Republic National’s In Force 
Up to Nearly $700 Million 


Republic National Life of Dallas, is- 
sued $261,207,511 of life insurance dur- 
ing 1954, bringing the total in-force at 
the close of last year to $694,011,011, an 
increase. of $172,990,118. This statement 
was made by Theo. P. Beasley, presi 
dent, at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders March 8, and at a meeting of 
the board of directors immediately fol- 
lowing the stockholders’ meeting. 

Mr. Beasley pointed out that the com- 


pany’s assets at the end of the year 
stood at $70,880,816, with an increase of 
$791,609 in unassigned surplus and spe- 
cial surplus funds, making a total capi- 
tal and surplus of $2,586,573. In addition 
to these surplus funds the company in- 
creased its surplus reserves for security 
fluctuation to $265,162. A total of $8,533,- 
720 was disbursed in benefits during the 
year, including death claims, accident 
and health claims and payments to living 
policyowners. 

All board members and officers were 
reelected. 


R. Leighton Foster’s Son _ 
With Metropolitan Life 


Robert F. Foster, son of R. Leighton 
Foster, Q.C., counsel of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, who for- 
merly was Ontario Insurance Superin- 
tendent, has been appointed a Group 
supervisor of Metropolitan Life. His 
territory will be British Columbia and 
Alberta, with headquarters in Vancou- 
ver. A graduate of McMaster College, 
Hamilton, Ont., he has been with Great- 
West Life. 





DISABILITY RATES REDUCED 


WAIVER UNDERWRITING. GUARANTEED 


WESTERN 


UNION 


AVERAGE DISABILITY WAIVER COST REDUCED 


BY FORTY PER CENT. WAIVER UNDERWRITING 
AUTOMATIC (EXCEPT ON RETIREMENT ANNU- 
ITIES) IF APPLICANT ELIGIBLE FOR STANp- 
ARD INSURANCE ON ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 
WAIVER AVAILABLE FOR MARRIED WOMEN, 
NO AVIATION RESTRICTION. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


NEW TERM TO 69 


TERM RAT 


ES CUT 


Y 


LOW GROSS PREMIUM “TERM TO 65”’ TAILOR- 


MADE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMMING 


AND AS BASE POLICY FOR MORTGAGE PRO- 


TECTION RIDERS. EXCELLENT BUSINESS 


KEYMAN CONTRACT. CONVERTIBLE TO AGE 


60 AS OF ORIGINAL OR PRESENT DATE. 


WESTERN 


UNION 


COST REDUCTIONS ON 10 AND 20 YEAR TERMS 
NOW EFFECTIVE. RENEWAL AND CONVER- 
SION PRIVILEGES GUARANTEED. TERM CON- 
TRACTS ON SUBSTANDARD RISKS ISSUED UP 
TO 250% MORTALITY. PREMIUMS ALSO RE- 
DUCED ON FAMILY INCOMES AND HOME PRO- 


TECTOR RIDERS. THESE RIDERS AVAILABLE 
EVEN WITH TERMS AS BASE POLICIES AND 
ARE TRANSFERABLE ON CONVERSION. 
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Eugene DeVol Nominated 


CLU Society Secretary 
Eugene C. DeVol, National Life of 
Vt., has been nominated as a candidate 
for the office of secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of CLU. His name was for- 
mally submitted by Roos Wallis, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter and 
his candidacy is being promoted by” a 
committee of a dozen prominent Phila- 
delphia CLU’s headed by H. Sheridan 
Baketel, Jr., general manager of Union 
Central Life at Philadelphia. 

Mr. DeVol has been prominent in 
CLU activities for years, having been 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
director of American Society, regional 
vice president and president of the Na- 
tional Life CLU Chapter. He has been 
chairman of such important CLU com- 
mittees as CLU Journal circulz ition com- 
mittee, personnel pension committee and 
committee on board and committee ad- 
ministration. He is a past president of 
his university class, of Sigma Chi Club 
of Philadelphia and of his Community 
Civic Association. 


Study in Savings in U. 8. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


means that real saving per capita has 
doubled every 40 years. 

Households, including farms and unin- 
corporated business enterprises, saved 
on the average a little more than an 
eighth of their income for the entire 
period covered by the study; but this 
figure is influenced by extraordinarily 
high personal savings ratios during war 
periods. Excluding abnormal periods 
like wars and the depressed Thirties, the 
personal saving rate comes to about one- 
ninth of income. These ratios include 
saving through consumer durables, 
which are placed in savings in the basic 
social accounting approach to the study. 
In an average year, about two house- 
holds out of every three save, while one 
spends more than its income. At the 
end of 1949, only one household out of 
every ten had no net worth. 

Savings of corporations, based on the 
proportion of their income after taxes 
not distributed as dividend, averaged 
slightly over 30% of income for the 
three decades from 1897 to 1929. The 
ratio was negative during the Thirties, 
but jumped to an average of nearly 40% 
of income during the Forties. 

Due to the enormous deficits of World 
War II, the Federal Government is the 
only sector of the economy which shows 
an excess of spending over income for 
the period as a whole. State govern- 
ments in the aggregate show a savings 
ratio of 20% for the period as a whole, 
and local governments 5%. 

The proportion of liquid assets (cur- 
rency, deposits, and U. S. Government 
securities) to total assets has increased 
considerably for almost all saver groups 
over the last half century. For non- 
farm households alone, the proportion 
has doubled in the period, rising from 
10% to 20%. 

The ratio of debt to assets has de- 
clined for most saver groups other than 
the Federal Government. In the case of 
shouseholds, debt represented less than 
‘one-tenth of assets at mid-century. 
However, the Federal debt has grown so 
greatly that the over-all debt ratio of 
saver groups as a whole increased from 
30% in 1900 to 45% in 1949 after being 
up to just under 50% at the end of 
World War II. 

Dr. Goldsmith also found that the 
long-term upward trend in the Ameri- 
can price level since the turn of the 
century had little effect on people’s sav- 
ings habits and the outlets they selected 


for their thrift except during war pe- 
riods. In fact, he reported that price- 
sensitive assets such as real estate, cor- 
porate stock, and equity in unincor- 
porated business, have lost steadily in 
importance over the years as a personal 
savings medium. 


Study a Fundamental Contribution 


The author was assisted in his re- 
search by an advisory committee headed 
by Dr. Winfield W. Riefler, assistant to 
the chairman of the board ‘of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. In a 
foreword to the first volume, Dr. Riefler 
stated 

“The advisory committee feels that 
Dr. Goldsmith has made a fundamental 
contribution in his study to our knowl- 
edge of saving and the American capital 
market. We believe that his work repre- 
sents by far the most comprehensive 
and detailed study that has been made 
to date in this field. Dr. Goldsmith has 
broken new ground. He has provided 
rich new data on savings and has shown 
remarkable ingenuity in weaving to- 
gether hitherto scattered sources of 
data. The results provide basic material 
for future students in the field of sav- 
ing and the capital markets and indicate 
clearly areas requiring further primary 
research.” 

Dr. Goldsmith in his preface praised 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica for its “generous grants” which made 
the conduct of the study possible. “The 
study,” he continued, “was sponsored by 
the Association as a contribution to the 
common fund of knowledge of the sav- 


ing process. It is a tribute to the life 
insurance business that through the 
Investment Research Committee of the 
LIAA it recognized the need for a basic 
study of the saving process. In keeping 
with this spirit the Association has given 
me full freedom in conducting the study. 
“Most previous statistical investiga- 
tions in this field lack separate figures 
for the main groups of economic units 
within the nation, or for more than a 
few broad forms of saving. This study 
represents the first attempt to provide 
estimates for extended periods of time 
for the saving or dissaving of Federal, 
State and local governments; and to 
prepare separate figures for saving of 
agriculture, unincorporated business en- 
terprises, and nonagricultural households, 
figures which are usually combined in 
one total figure for personal saving. 
“The study also goes considerably be- 
yond its predecessors in supplying esti- 
mates on specific forms of saving. It 
provides, for example, the first continu- 
ous estimates of saving in the form of 
consumer goods, of saving through com- 
mon as well as preferred stock, of sav- 
ing through stocks of smaller corpora- 
tions not passing through the invest- 
ment banking machinery, of personal 
saving in the form of mortgage holdings 
and of multi-family and commercial 
buildings, and of saving through private 
self-administered pension funds.” 


Members of Advisory Committee 


In addition to Dr. Riefler, the advisory 
committee which assisted in the study 
consisted of : William W. Bodine, chair- 
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reated For Sales Action! a 


Here’s a Home Office and Field force that’s 


sales-minded! 


Brokers and Surplus Writers discover modern 

underwriting thinking at its best, prompt Home — 
Office action, plenty of “know 
how” in handling cases—at Postal 


Life. 


And policies! Take a look at 


Postal’s “Specials”! 


Here’s one— 


20 Pay E at 85—age 25, $30.95; 
age 35, $37.97! Dividends are currently accu- 
eeunting at 3%! $5,000 minimum, written 


to 500%, ages 15-64! 


Contact your nearest Postal Life General Agent 
today! Get your “Postal Plus” dollars, too! 
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man of Penn Mutual Life; Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, director of research, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia Univer. 
sity (now on leave to serve as chairman 
of President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers) ; Frederic W. |! Ecker, 


president, Metropolitan Life; Dr. Simon } 
Kuznets, professor of economics, Johns } 
Hopkins University; Gerard S. Nollen, it 
chairman of Bankers Life Co., Iowa; Dr. v 
Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont University t 
professor of economics, Harvard Unij- Ww 
versity; Dr. Jacob Viner, professor of tt 
economics, Princeton University; and ta 
Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, financial vice G 
president, Ford Motor Co. cl 

Dr. James J. O’Leary, director of in- Te 
vestment research of the LIAA, met Wi 
with the committee and served as sec- Se 
retary. In the late stages of the work di 
Mr. Nollen, due to retirement from his yo 
position at Bankers Life, resigned from go 
the committee and Robert B. Patrick, en 
financial vice president of Bankers Life is 
was appointed to replace him. Dr. Ralph J 
A. Young, director of the Division of the 
Research and Statistics of the ‘Federal ref 
Reserve System, served as alternate to she 
the chairman of the committee. ter 

Dr. Goldsmith, the author, is well ticl 
known for his studies on banking, say- oth 


ing, and national wealth. From 1934 to 
1941 he was with the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission, part of this time as i 
chief of the research division. During “ 
Ne\ 


World War II he was with the War 
Production Board, from 1944 to 1946 as ah 





director of the board’s planning division, bro 
He also was associated with the State nif 
Department. He is now a member of a 
the research staff of the National Bu- Jose 
reau of Economic Research, New York, shor 
and is in addition a professorial lecturer a hit 
at American University in Washington. pte 
mail 
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Announce Speakers for enga 
A luge 

Indiana Leaders Club IB ew 

Wm. J. McLane, Berkshire Life, In- comy 
dianapolis, program chairman of the In- i Belg 


diana Leaders’ Club, has announced that i high 
Kenneth R. Bentley and Harry W. Cas- histo 


tleman, CLU, will be two of the four subje 
speakers at the Leaders’ Club annual by o 
meeting, April 29 and 30. Mr. Bentley, Me large 


special agent for Northwestern Mutual 
in Danville, Ill., will tell members of On 
the Leaders’ Club, “How I sell a Mil 

















lion.” Mr. Castleman, New  Englan! pe 
Mutual, Louisville, will speak on “Here's he th 
How I Sell Small Pension Plans.” 8 Five 
The Indiana Leaders’ Club is made up I (5 yh, 
of over 300 agents throughout Indian ear 
who produce at least $250,000 during the MM ang 4 
current year. The Leaders’ Club annul i 9, of 
convention will be held consecutively las h 
with the annual meeting of the Indiam i ,, : 
State Association of Life Underwriters wis 
which will meet April 28, and the mor BM j.. o¢ 
ing of April 29. 
The 
° z ° or Toy 
Five Officers Retire From Inc, PI 
. let wh; 
Bankers Life of Nebraska \,."! 
At the Bankers Life of NebraskSM irom 1) 
annual policyholders’ meeting, presidett art wo 
S. Wilson read a resolution in tribute done, 
for five retiring Bankers Life officers 
The five are: E. C. Ames, vice presi P 
dent; Fred M. Sanders, vice president tis art ¢ 
E. B. Drake, vice president; C. Petri ma 
Peterson, vice president and general i: 
counsel; and Dr. H. E. Flansburg, mei 1 4 
cal director. and : 
These men represent a total of ovt! booklet, 
201 years with the company. All retitt Coup 


ments were effective February 28, exct? 


; far in 19 
for Mr. Sanders, who retired June “Hy, 
1954. lle 









ebruary 


Although retiring, all will continue "Wii ing the 





serve on the Bankers Life board of tr These 

tees. of a yo 
ad is he: 
san you 
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955 UNDERWRITER 2 
thur United of Chicago Raises E ' N Y pP P W; 
-_ HEARD On The WAY | Dividend Rate; In Force Gains quitable, . Y. Froduction inners 
iver- ir i ‘ Hern : 
rman voesace esniannete _ of Chicago _ The Equitable Society has announced -and combined commissions and is a 
il_ of Laura M. Benham, CLU, Prudential, paid a quarterly dividend of $2.10 to its the national winners of its annual year- member of the Three Million Dollar 
om Niagara Falls, N. Y., and member of stockholders. This compares with the long production competition which broke Club and the Million Dollar Round 
‘oleae MDRT, got an unusual publicity break previous rate of $1.50. all company records. Heading the list ‘Table. Mr. Holderman’s agency led in 
llen in the Journal of Jacksonville, Florida, are Thomas A. Ferns of Akron, a mem- first-year Ordinary commissions $400, - 
Me Dr when she appeared in that city recently As of last December 31 the company cdsubabene ] Ciiihuded un C AS let ees ane 7 
hol to address the Jacksonville Life Under- showed total assets of $48,956,241 and ver of the G. J. Woodward agency, Co- 6 33 combined commissions, — $432,815; 
Uni. writers Association. This included a pic- surplus to policyholders of $7,274,574, up lumbus, who has been named leading paid Ordinary volume, $33,005,976, and 
or of ture on the front page of the paper 1.414217. Its life i : ‘oo producer, and Fred G. Holderman, Jr., club members, 114. In 10 vears as 
Ml taken of her and Frank E. Diamond, $1,414,217, Its life insurance jn force of Peoria, whose agency there scored Peoria manager, he has brought the 
nn CLU, program chairman, and a long, at the year-end was $432,752,517, an in- highest in first-year commissions, SES Rance eo 8 ; 
= clever interview reported by Joy Reese, crease of $75,478,546. Mr. Ferns ranks first in both Ordinary agency up trom 33rd to first place with 
of in: Journal staff writer. Miss Reese’s article an average of more than $19,000,000 of 
> 5 headed “Lady CLU Tells Sesvet of Ordinary production annually. 
5 sec. Selling. Principal secret” was thus ; Norman C. Strong of New York, a 
wr disclosed: “You have to learn to boss 2 a 
work yourself. If you can’t do that, then don’t | member of the Sid Smith agency here, 
ph go into life insurance. And, if you do took the group honors. A fellow New 
fis enter that field, learn that time control Yorker, Miss Mildred Kornhauser. of 
Life is essential. - the city’s Max Reibeisen agency, earned 
Ralph Joy Reese took the personal position othe hendiane Sida 
Ralph that time control was not essential for the leading woman producer's title. 
oe reporters interviewing Miss Benham, so Other national winners and their 
abe she remained long enough to get ma- agencies are A. L. Baker, Norfolk (J. 
5 tig terial of almost two columns for an ar- Smith Ferebee agency, Richmond), first- 
bos ticle widely read in Jacksonville and , year commissions and AHO unit mana- 
: - other points reached by the Journal. Ta ger; William H. Muldowney, Grand 
g, Sav- A Rapids (TE. C. Hodder, Grand Rapids), 
1934 t SO" men AHO agent; Lawrence E. Andersen, 
nd Ex- Ralph G. Engelsman and Halsey D. ? +< —— Arcadia, Cal. (F. W. Heuer, Los An- 
Ime as Josephson were the final speakers at the { " geles), Salary Savings agent; Abraham 
During New England Sales Congress in Boston — , as Harris, Hewlett, N. Y. (J. V. Davis, 
Md on March 3. After presenting first a al N. Y. C.), Major Medical agent; T. G. 
1946 as broad and then a detailed view of sig- + be SS Meyerhoff, Ossining (Maxwell M. Shaf- 
— nificant changes within the life insur- te fran, N. Y. C.), Major Medical unit 
Bina ance business, Messrs. Engelsman and ane manager, and A, R. Cassidy, Jackson- 
ber of Josephson alternately gave a series of = ville, Major Medical agency manager. 
et short and interesting sales ideas. It was =~ 
—" a fitting finale for a turn-away crowd of ee 
ecturer over 1,200 who overflowed the Statler’s P 
rington. Great Southern Promotions 


main ballroom. 





Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, has 
engaged Artist Birney Quick to paint a 
huge mural to hang in the lobby of the 
new home office building now nearing 


Club 





‘fe, In- completion. It will be done on a piece of 
the In- Belgian linen 21 feet long and 14 feet 
ced that high and will depict between 70 and 80 
W. Cas- historical and contemporary Minnesota 
he four subjects. It will be so hung that passers- 
annual by on the street can view it through 
Bentley, large lobby windows. 

Mutual 

ibers ol One of the features at the 20th anni- 
la Mil versary convention of the Great Ameri- 
Englan' can Reserve of Dallas was the payment 


by the company of the expense of baby 
S. sitters for all Dallas sales representatives 




























made &) HM of the company who have small children. 
Indian He Local representatives of the company 
uring the MME and their wives, as well as those from 
b ae out of town, moved into downtown Dal- 
ecutive! HMM las hotels for the convention with the 
> India HE company picking up the tab for the 
erwrites HM entire operation, including the required 
he mot HMR fee of the baby sitters. 

The revised employe benefit program 

of Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, 
rom Inc. Philadelphia, is described in a book- 
b ska let which it has just had published. The 
eDLasM Re plan is unusually comprehensive and 
JebrasktSHM from the standpoint of typography and 
preside MS art work the booklet is unusually well 
in tributem® done, 
_ officers 





i esi: F 
1 tat _Part of John Hancock’s national adver- 
C Petrisfam “Ng this year will be coupon ads de- 
1 genedl signed to pull replies from qualified 


Prospects. Several of the ads this year 
will be addressed directly to the wife 
and mother, All of such ads offer the 
booklet, “Face the Facts.” 

Coupon advertisements appearing so 
ar in 1955 were in Sports Illustrated and 
Say York Times Magazine in January. 
“ebruary ad was in Ladies Home Journal 
and the March ad was in Coronet. 
These particular ads show a picture 
‘a young widow with her son. The 
‘Is headed: “To protect your family, 
‘an you set aside $2 a week? $4a week? 
» a week?” First paragraph reads: “If 
‘ou were to die, it’s true your wife could 
brobably get a job. But it’s hard for a 
ane widow to work and give your 
children the proper care.” 
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Unele Francis. 


OPEN YOUR EYES io tne tenetts we give to 


the man that earns them. Cost always must reflect risk. 
Union Mutual’s Preferred Risk policies offer your pros- 
pects and clients who enjoy above-average health, income 
and character, insurance protection at a competitive pre- 
mium unbeaten in the industry. At age 35, for example, 
using our new 1955 dividend scale, the net cost per year of 
UM’s Preferred Risk coverage in $10,000 amount, on a 
20-year basis, is just 25 cents a thousand. Other ages are 
equally attractive. The minimum unit is not $15,000 .. . not 
$10,000 . . . but $5,000. Cash values and dividends are 
generous, and you sacrifice none of 


aa ar 


UM PREFERRED RISK 
CONTRACT 


$10,000 — Age 35 








I | 
i j 
I I 
I { 
} i 
| 10 Years 20 Years | 
Premiums $2,558.00 $5,116.00 
I Dividends* 523.90 1,436.50 | 
i Net Premium $2,034.10 $3,679.50 J 
I Cash Value 1,750.00 3,630.00 | 
Net Cost $284.10 $49.50 
Net Cost per M 
| per Year $2.84 $ .25 ' 
* Based on new 1955 dividend scale 
iene cenpsihindeeseianndiediee eenenle 
Underwritten by 





re MUTUAL 


UM’s Famous Plus Values 


1. 7 Settlement Options 


2. Life Income Option (10 
years certain), male, age 65, 
$6.30 monthly per thousand 
of proceeds 


3. Disability Income, $10 a 
month per thousand up to 
$200 per month 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PORTLAND, MAINE 
Canadian Head Office — Montreal, P. Q. 


America’s Eighth Oldest Life Insurance Company. 
Rolland E. Irish, President * John R. Carnochan, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS SINCE 1848 


Great Southern Life has announced 
that F. V. Olnhausen was elected a 
vice president with the title of vice 
president and manager of agencies. Mr. 
Olnhausen started with the company as 
a salesman in 1946. Four years later he 
was brought into the home office agency 
department as agency assistant. In 1953 
he was appointed manager of agencies. 

Sam R. Hay, CLU, native Houstonian, 
was elected assistant vice president and 
assistant manager of agencies. Mr. Hay 
became a Great Southerner in 1932. His 
first position was agency secretary. 
More recently, he has been director of 
training, in charge of the company’s 
sales training program, 

I. Marcus House was promoted from 
assistant actuary to assistant secretary. 
Mr. Housé has been with the company 
16 years, and is an associate of the 
Life Office Management Association and 
lhas successfully completed three of the 
series of examinations leading to the 
degree of Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. 

J. H. Booksh was promoted from as- 
sistant manager to manager, tabulating 
department. He is a former methods 
technician with one of the foremost 
manufacturers of tabulating equipment. 

A. H. Chedester, formerly manager of 
the tabulating department, has _ been 
transferred to records. As manager of 
this department, he will have full re- 
sponsibility for the codifying and safe 
keeping of all operational records. 

Leon L. Leshikar was named assistant 
agency cashier and Earl Tully was 
named a member of the underwriting 
committee in the medical department. 





Promote Hermann, McCurdy 

The Equitable Society has appointed 
Raymond M. Hermann as assistant to 
Charles W. Dow, senior vice president, 
and William A. McCurdy as assistant 
manager of industrial securities in So- 
ciety’s securities investment department. 
Mr. Hermann joined Equitable in 1927 
in actuary’s department, then succes- 
sively served in underwriting, auditor’s 
and general accounting departments. 
Since 1948 he has been an industrial 
analyst. Formerly he was with Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, and manager of 
financial forecasts for Trans-World Air- 
lines in Kansas City. 
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Travelers Companies 
Assets Gained in 1954 


TOTAL EXCEEDS = $2,828,000,000 





Investments in First Mortgage Loans 
Over $612 Million; More Than Two 
Million Claims Last Year 





Combined assets of the Travelers In- 
surance Companies amounted to $2,828,- 
435,000 at the year end, it was reported 
in Hartford by Francis W Cole, chair- 
man, and J. Doyle DeWitt, president. 

The figure represents an increase dur- 
ing 1954 of $183,861,000 and is about the 
same as the increases in 1953 and 1952. 
The annual report also revealed that 
earnings for the Travelers Insurance Co. 
amounted to $40,531,665, of which $4,586,- 
021 was profit from sales of securities. 
This figure compared with $30,604,075 in 
1953. 

Life insurance in force at the end of 
the last year was $15,375,000,000 com- 
pared with $14,119,000,000 at the end ot 
the preceding year. Written premium 
income of the four companies in 1954 
was $753,566,000, an increase for the year 
of $35,230,000 or 4.9%. This is compared 
with an increase in 1953 over 1952 of 
$92,703,000 or 14.8%. 

After investment tax deductions, the 
net rate of interest earnings in the life 
department last year was 3.17% com- 
pared with rates of 3.16% in 1953, 3.13% 
in 1952 and 3% in 1951. The report said 
that the upward trend in yield on sound 
securities has gradually slowed down in 
the past two or three years. 

Number of Claims 

Total number of claims received dur- 
ing the year was about 2,143,000 an 
average of 8,500 per working day. Claims 
paid during the year amounted to nearly 
$435,000,000, an average of $1,725,000 for 
each working day. 

The report singled out a substantial 
increase in the amount of insurance 
written under individual life policies, and 
said that underwriting profits were un- 
usually favorable in the casualty field. 
It termed results in Group accident and 
health business “satisfactory.” 

Investments of the parent company 
in first mortgage loans at the end of 
last year amounted to $612,134,000. New 
farm loans totaled $28,123,000, slightly 
more than in the preceding year, and 
new city loans totaled $83,493,000, about 
$11,300,000 less than in 1953. Net in- 
crease for the year in mortgage loans 
was $43,571,000 about $17,498,000 less than 
in 1953. 

Paid premium income received by the 
Travelers Companies in 1954 exceeded 
$746,000,000, an increase of $32,000,000 
over 1953. Disbursements for Federal, 
state, municipal and other taxes were 
approximately $43,000,000 which was 
$7,700,000 more than in 1953. 

There were 11,061 stockholders in the 
parent company on December 31, an in- 
crease of 932 during the year, compared 
with an increase of 194 during 1953. 

The report also pointed out that dur- 
ing the year the Travelers adopted a 
formal retirement plan for its employes 
which became effective December 1. 

The number of violent storms which 
caused immense damage to property 
through the country last year received 
special mention in the report which said 
that of ten major storms recorded, the 
most destructive were hurricanes Carol 
and Hazel, which had a marked effect 
on the operating results, particularly in 
the field of extended coverage. 





No. American Sales 

For the fourth consecutive month 
North American Life of Chicago reports 
new sales in excess of 4,000,000 life in- 
surance volume. 

In November, 1954 North American 
Life reported its first month of more 
than 4,000,000 volume in new sales. 
Since then every month has exceeded 
the 4,000,000 mark. 

This record does not include any credit 
for Group insurance or for accident and 
health insurance. 


L. J. Kalmbach Addresses 
Mass. Mutual Detroit Agcy. 


Leland J. Kalmbach, president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, in speaking 
at the annual meeting of his company’s 
Detroit agency recently, expressed op- 
timistic views regarding business ac- 
tivity for 1955 and in the years ahead. 

Commenting on prospects in the auto- 
mobile industry, Mr. Kalmbach said, “I 
think that automobile production of 
eight million cars a yeary will soon be 
considered a normal year in view of the 
tremendous growth in our population, 
the construction of greatly improved 
highways, and the continuing increase in 
the number of two and three-car fam- 
ilies.” 

The Springfield, Mass., insurance ex- 
ecutive said he felt that during the year 
there will be a gradual increase in in- 
ventories, that all classes of construction 
will continue at a high level, and that 
consumers are sufficiently optimistic 
about the future to buy consumers’ goods 
freely, all of which indicates a good 
year for 1955 in his opinion. 

He called attention to the fact that 
there seems to be an ever-increasing 
demand for electricity and the construc- 
tion of power plants, saying, “Trans- 
formers and a myriad of articles used 
for the generation and transmission of 


Harold J. Waters Appointed 


Group Research Consultant 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed Harold J. Waters to the posi- 
tion of research consultant, group health 
insurance. 

Mr. Waters has been manager of the 
Lawrence, Mass. group accident and 
health claim field office since 1946. He 
joined the John Hancock’s home office 
as a member of the group A. & H. claims 
division in 1945, 

Edward W. Byrnes has been appoint- 


ed acting manager of the Lawrence 
claims field office. Mr. Byrnes has been 
associated with that office since 1948. 





electricity will be produced in ever- 
increasing numbers. The Atomic Age is 
really here, as indicated by the fact that 
a privately-owned public utility has an- 
nounced that it plans to construct, with- 
out any government aid, a nuclear power 
plant.” He noted that in estimating fu- 
ture business conditions, the widespread 
effects of the rapid rate of growth of 
the nation’s population and the many 
unfilled needs of its people should not 
be overlooked. 
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covering 1954 operations re- =; 
cords the largest annual pro- 
duction in Company history, 
a paid total of $129,327,909. > 
Insurance in force increased 
to $1,362,953,372. Assets 
increased to $534,584,915, 
and surplus funds, including 
capital stock, increased to 


$23,687,718. 
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Bronxville Voters Elect 


Ronald B. Swinford, Mayor 


RONALD B. SWINFORD 


Ronald B. Swinford, who was_ born 
near Berea and educated at Berea Col- 
lege and Yale University has been elect- 
ed mayor of Bronxville, a suburb of 
New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Swin- 
ford have been residents of Bronxville 
for more than 20 years. He has been a 
trustee of Bronxville and is active in 
church, school and civic affairs. Also he 
served as a judge for Bronxville from 
1947 to 1952. 

Mr. Swinford is a second vice presi- 
dent of the New York Life in charge of 
the company’s insurance relations de- 
partment and is. responsible for main- 
taining and developing further relation- 
ships between New York Life and other 


insurance companies ; governmental aget- 


cies and trade associations. He also is 4 
member of the board of directors of the 
Life Insurance Guaranty Corporation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swinford have two 
children, John, a senior at Cornell Unr- 
verity, Ithaca, New York, and Jane, 4 
junior at Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Mass. 





N. Y. Life Group Charges 

Wendell A. Milliman, vice president !! 
charge of Group insurance of New York 
Life, has announced that four of his 
field men have been promoted to dis 
trict Group supervisors. They ate: 
Richard W. Clayton, in Salt Lake City; 
Robert G. Crean, in Pittsburgh; Howat’ 
A. Ives, in Houston and Russell C. Tay- 
lor in Butte. 

The four men all joined the compan) 
in 1951 and were made home office re? 
resentatives in 1953 after completing the 
company’s training course. 

Mr. Milliman pointed out that they 
were all hired as new men without an) 
previous experience in Group insurance 
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Security Mutual Licensed 


To Write in Virgin Islands 
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Left to right: Dr. Lee Cole, medical ex- 

aminer, and Irwin M. Flaster, of New- 

ark, who will pioneer Virgin Island 
operations for the company. 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has entered the Virgin Islands 
for business, the first multiple line New 
York company to be licensed in this 
area, and has appointed Irwin M. Flas- 
ter, general manager of the Flaster 
agency in Newark, one of the company’s 
general agents, to pioneer the operations 
there, it is announced by Norman T. 
Carson, agency vice president. Dr. Lee 
Cole has been named one of the medi- 
cal examiners. j 

Mr. Flaster, who has spent his winter 
vacations in the Virgin Islands for the 
past five years, is well acquainted there. 
He is Security Mutual’s leading pro- 
ducer, a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and treasurer of Security 
Mutual’s Million Dollar Agency Club. 
Mr. Flaster joined the company in 1950. 
Prior to his association with Security 
Mutual he was a successful producer for 
a number of other insurance companies 
and for 18 years Mr. Flaster was vice 
president and general manager of the 
Leo Flaster Agency, Inc. He attended 
the University of Newark, New York 
University and Rutgers University and 
has always been active in civic, religious 
and social circles. 





Mass. Mutual School 


_ Twenty-three Massachusetts Mutual 
held representatives have completed a 
l0-day study course at Springfield, 
Mass, as participants in the company’s 
2%th home office school for career un- 
derwriters. Representing 18 agencies, 
these men, who have been in the busi- 
ness an average of 15 months, are now 
undergoing a period of supervised field 
work in their home territories, at the 
end of which time they will be awarded 
diplomas on successful completion of all 
phases of the course. 

Under the general direction of Vice 
President Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, the 
study course of special training at the 
home office covered business insurance, 
methods of arranging personal life in- 
‘urance programs, recent changes in the 
Federal tax laws and social security 
regulations, and related aspects of sales 
techniques and the use of sales promo- 
tional materials. 

he training staff is headed by Di- 
ctor of Training C. Lowell McPherson, 
‘ssisted by Assistant Director of Train- 
ing James J. Bergen and Training As- 
pifant |, Walter Reardon. There have 
een more than 760 graduates of the 29 
a to date. First established in 
an ie schools are sponsored jointly 
said Nite ined and its general agents, 
ae endance is restricted to those 
“10 tulfilled certain specified profes- 
‘ional requirements. 


re 





Life of Georgia Gains 
Life of Georgia increased in-force to 
$1,140,434,544, a gain during 1954 of 
$79,744,977, and at the same time raised 
assets 16.52% to $109,771,605. Payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 


$11,050,384, which was $508,920 more 
than the previous year. 
Policy reserves were increased by 


$12,510,748 to $85,105,401. With capital 
funds at $7,000,000, unassigned surplus 
was raised by $1,007,880 to a_ total 
$13,442,756. 

Earnings on investments continued to 
rise, net investment income of $3,337,206 
showing a 3.39% return on mean assets. 
This was an eight-point advance over 


1953. 





ROY A. MATTSON ADVANCED 

Roy A. Mattson, supervisor in Union 
Central Life’s Kansas City agency for 
the past four years, was named manager 
of the company’s Omaha agency. 

Mr. Mattson entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1946 as an agent in the 
Topeka office of Union Central’s Kansas 
City agency. In 1950, after four years 
of successful personal production, he 
was appointed a unit supervisor for that 
agencv. 
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Guarantee Mutual Sales Up 

February 
the field organization of Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life, Omaha were 42% greater than 


sales of life insurance by 


for the month of February a year ago. 
Ander- 
son, agency vice president, followed a 
30% increase recorded in January. 

Joseph Novara of Detroit, was the 
leading life insurance salesman for the 
entire company during February. He is 
a member of the Novara Insurance 
Agency. The Novara Agency led all 
agencies in the production of new busi- 
ness during February spearheading the 
record breaking total resulting in the 
42% increase over February of 1954. 

During March the field organization of 
Guarantee Mutual are dedicating all new 
business to the president of the com- 
pany, Ralph E. Kiplinger, in celebra- 
tion of the annual President’s Anniver- 
sary Campaign. 


This record according to J. D. 








es 28 orrree: 


From left to right: Vice President John L. Cameron; Thomas S. 
Muir, C.L.U.; Stanley B. Brooks, C.L.U.; Robert L. Spaulder; 


President James A McLain; Julius M. Eisendrath*; 


William J. 


Reilly, C.L.U.; Walter R. Wilkinson and Seth W. Ryan, C.L.U. 


Parcltnevs al Work! 


GuarDIANn’s Field Advisory Board meets regularly 
with our president and home office staff to discuss 
recommendations from the field. They bring in 
ideas for improving service . . . opinions on changes 
proposed by the company. 


Many of their suggestions are quickly put into 


action . . 


. for we know from experience that giving 


the field force a voice in policy-making decisions 
benefits the company, the public and the men and 
women who represent The GUARDIAN 

throughout the country. 


*It is with profound regret that we report the 
death of Julius Eisendrath, which occurred two 
days after this picture was taken. 
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Philadelphia Life Conference 


One hundred and thirty Philadelphia 
Life field representatives and home of- 
fice officials attended a three-day edu- 
cational conference at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, 
N. J., recently, 

Following the theme that “Knowledge 
Is Power,” 
partment, 


the home office agency de- 
with the aid of outstanding 
producers and specialists went back to 
the fundamentals of life insurance and 
schooled those in varied 
life insurance subjects. Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies Joseph 


attendance in 


EK. Boettner, who conducted the meeting, 
took a “new” man through the various 
steps in training him, which in turn 
would help him to be successful. Assist- 
ing Mr. Boettner, were Assistant Super- 
intendents of Agencies James H. Bur- 
dick, Alan L. Smith and John P. 
right. 


En- 


New proposal forms designed to sim- 
plify presentation of various plans were 
presented to the field organization, 
along with other sales motivating mate- 
rial. One of the outstanding highlights 
of the meeting was the announcement of 
a new mortgage policy, “The Home 
Guardian.” Patterned for the needs of 
homeowners with a mortgage, this low 
premium, tailor-made, mortgage protec 
tion policy was eagerly received by those 
in attendance. Another new and promis- 
ing presentation was a_ brokerage kit, 
which combines in a handsome folder, 
all of the materials necessary for the 
broker to transact business with the 
Philadelphia Life. Reduction in special 
class premiums, and a new build table 
were also presented. 

Organized luncheons and dinners were 
arranged during the three-day period 
honoring members of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters Society, Million Dollar 
Personal Producers and Trustees of the 
William Elliott Educational Foundation. 


50th Anniversary Next Year 


The site of Philadelphia Life’s 1956 
convention, celebrating their 50th anni- 
versary year, was disclosed during the 
first evening’s meeting of the conference. 
While qualifications were announced on 
January 1, the convention location had 
been a secret, while a campaign was 
conducted from the home office during 
January. Philip H. Bentz, director of 
public relations for the company, and 
Jack Slone, director of sales of the new 
Hotel Fountainebleau in Miami Beach, 
Fla., announced that Philadelphia Life 
qualifiers would stay at the new Foun- 
tainebleau in April, 1956. 

Paul H. Marsteller, outgoing chair- 
man of the General Agents Association, 
presented a silver cigarette box to Vice 
President Boettner as a token of appre- 
ciation for his efforts during the 1954 
Fifty Million Dollar campaign, conducted 
by the association. 

President William Elliott, in a key- 
note address stated, “The life insurance 
business is a big and important busi- 
ness, but as big and important as it is, 
it has only begun to get its real growth. 
Figures have shown that despite wars, 
depressions, epidemics and everything 
in our scheme of things, every 20 years 
has at least doubled the amount of life 
insurance in force. There is no doubt 
that this trend will not only hold, but 
I am firmly convinced it will move at 
an accelerated pace.” 

Newly elected chairman of the General 
Agents Association, Charles H. Smolens, 
presided at a special luncheon in honor 
of President Elliott on the final day of 
the conference. 
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LIAMA’s Opening Session Sets Stage Panel on Meeting Today’s Competition 


Moderator, Lee Cannon, Western Life; Participants, Norman 


Chairman Kenneth D. Hamer, Vice President Pan-American 
Life, Spot-Lights the Three Main Topics of 


Smaller Companies’ Conference: 


Chicago, March 14— Chairman Ken- 
neth D. Hamer set the stage at the 
opening session of LIAMA’s Agency 
Management Conference March 14 in 
Chicago by posing some searching ques- 
tions for his audience of some 300 
agency officers representing the smaller 
association companies. 

He listed the three subjects for dis- 
cussion during the two and one-half day 
meeting as (1) managerial development, 
training and motivation, (2) recruiting, 
and (3) meeting today’s competition. 

On the subject of developing mana- 
gers, Mr. Hamer asked: “Do you have 
a company plan for developing mana- 
gers? Is it working—satisfactorily ? What 
does it cost? What are you doing now— 
companywise—to strengthen your pres- 
ent managerial staff in attaining specific 
objectives . . . whatever your objectives 
may be? Do you have an agency-build- 
ing blueprint and does the manager 
understand it. Does he accept it? Is he 
doing something about it? 

The vice president of Pan-American 
Life suggested that “sometimes, because 
of the pressure for new business, we 
may take too great a risk in managerial 
appointments.” He asked: “Do we ap- 
point management for the immediate 
‘new business results’ perhaps at too 
high a cost, either in salary or subsidy 
... hoping the operation will work 
out ?” 

He said: “I am convinced that there 
are many good life insurance men who, 
under a proper set of circumstances, for 
them, will win... but who should not 
connect themselves with me or my type 
of operation because their thinking; 
their past experience; the manner in 
which they do things; their interpreta- 
tion of values, although good, might 
not fit into my particular kind of opera- 
tion—or yours!” 


Pick Manager Rather Than Company 


Mr. Hamer said he has “long believed 
and have so advised many new men 
entering our business that it is much 
more important for them to pick a man- 
ager or a general agent—rather than to 
try to pick a company.” 

He suggested that “management can- 

not attract and hold better men than 
they are themselves.” Thus he asked his 
audience of agency officers: “Do your 
managers have the prestige—know-how 
—personality—to attract the type of men 
you want? What are you doing to sup- 
port your managers in these areas?” 
, After illustrating “what a price people 
will pay for the things they like to do,” 
Mr. Hamer suggested that the agency 
officer should “try to determine whether 
or not a man loves to sell... loves to 
recruit ... loves to knock himself out 
in order to build an agency!” 

On recruiting, the subject on the 
Conference agenda for Monday after- 
noon, Mr. Hamer asked: “Are you us- 
ing a financial arrangement in conjunc- 
tion with your recruiting? If so, is a 
part or all of the cost passed on to 
management? Or does your company 
pick up the check? If losses or any part 
of them are passed on to management, 
what has been the morale effect on their 
attitude toward recruiting? Have you 
lost any general agents or managers due 
to the financial load being too great for 
them to bear? On the other hand, if 
your company assumes the cost, or a 


part thereof, are you now experiencing 
some very serious ‘front office’ conver- 
sation about it?” 

On competition, the subject for Tues- 
day, Mr. Hamer asked his audience to 
be sure of exactly what the competition 
is. 

Commenting on net cost merchandis- 
ing, Mr. Hamer said: “I have never been 
able to understand or see any sense in 
trying to beat the other fellow, par- 
ticularly if we have to dip into the 
agent’s pocket to do it. If we try to 
beat the other fellow on his own terms, 
we fall right into his trap—we are not 
acquainted with his gimmick. Surely, we 
are smart enough to think of some gim- 
mick of our own and make our policies 
different—better—with more buying ap- 
peal... and then build a terrific selling 
story around it causing our salesmen to 
catch on fire!” 

Mr. Hamer said he believes “the pol- 
icyowner gets exactly what he pays for, 
regardless of the name of the policy or 
its cost.” 

He said: “I believe our agents control 
the price, not the company. The cost of 
a life insurance policy is like the cost 
of a railroad ticket: Where would you 
like to go and when would you like to 
arrive? I believe that every policy our 
salesmen sell is the best policy and it 
doesn’t make any difference whether it’s 
term or endowment ... because, when 
the sale is made, the policyowner has 
acquired a piece of property that will 
fulfill a function no other property can 
equal or exceed.” 


True Measure of Cost 


Continuing, Mr. Hamer said: “But, if 
the sale is not made—and that is what 
we are primarily concerned with—the 
cost is going to be terrific to someone 
later on. And that’s the only true meas- 
ure of cost there ever has been or ever 
will be!” 

Commenting on other forms of com- 
petition for life insurance, he said: “The 
investment trust boys outsold all of us 
the past three years.” 

He spoke also of “easy credit; higher 
living standards; increased social secur- 
ity; Group insurance and Group hos- 





pitalization and pension plans . . . which 
are all competing for the spendable 
dollar.” 

He advanced the theory that “a new 


philosophy of thinking has taken place 
in America because when our salesmen 
call on Mr. Average Prospect, the pros- 
pect appears most complacent about his 
financial situation, smiles and says: ‘I 
don’t need your goods ... my financial 
problems are solved and I haven’t any 
money left anyway!” 

He stressed the point that with all 
this increased emphasis on security from 
many quarters, “there is only one de- 
pendable way to build security and it is 
through our way (life insurance).” He 
said: “We know that! But the sale has 
to be made!” 

In the face of this increasing com- 
petition from all sides, Mr. Hamer sug- 
gested that “We have some terrific re- 
sponsibilities to our salesmen today. We 
must know them well, as individuals— 
know something about the community in 
which they are operating —know and 
understand their markets—create better 
selling techniques to meet this roughest 
and toughest competitive market of all 
times. Above all, we must give stronger 
leadership than ever before.” 

He urged agency officers “to wrap our 
merchandise up in a cellophane package 
or a program tied with red ribbon, if 
necessary, and get our salesmen excited 
about our merchandise—because an ex- 


T. Carson, Security Mutual (N. Y.); Max S. Bell, Conti. 
nental American; Charles G. Ashbrook, North American, 
Chicago; Charles H. Heyl, Bankers of Nebraska 


Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y., 
is meeting today’s competition by con- 
centrating on the needs of the average 
buyer, according to Norman T. Carson, 
agency vice president of that company. 
Suggesting that only a very small per- 
centage of total sales in this country are 
made in amounts of $10,000 or more, he 
said: “We have forsaken the net cost 
approach ... for we cannot outslug the 
Giants in a price war.” 

He proposed a course for the smaller 
companies: “Merchandise the things we 
have that the big companies don’t have 
and sell those ideas as hard as we pos- 
sibly can.” Mr. Carson explained what 
Security Mutual has done “to meet the 
competition of companies featuring low 
cost special policies.” 

He said: “We have taken an honest- 
to-goodness look at our own product and 
have set up a mechanism to make certain 
this type of self-analysis is a continuing 
process. We are directing our efforts in 
three areas— 

1. policies or combinations of poli- 
cies and riders to produce low premium 
outlay ; 

2. the combination or packaging of 
life insurance and accident and health 
insurance; 

3. broadening the market for the 
sale of life and accident and health.” 


He explained this company’s “recent 
drastic reduction in base policy require- 
ments, utilized with a flexible protection 
rider.” To illustrate, he said “it is not 
possible to use a preferred risk plan of 
$2,500 and by adding three times that 
amount of rider protection produce 
quadruple protection of $10,000 which is 
well within reach of the insurance buyer 
who has a definite need for that amount, 
but who cannot afford the so-called best 
buy of a large preferred risk contract.” 

Mr. Carson said this company’s aim is 
“to grow with the buyer and as his needs 
increase and his financial position im- 
proves we make him a client rather than 
the person who buys the daily special.” 

To help the young family man afford 
the protection he needs, Security Mu- 
tual allows family income riders of 
$40 monthly income per $1,000 of base 
policy. He explained how “a young 
tamily man of 30 can obtain from his 
company initial coverage of $50,000 for 
an outlay per thousand of under $7. 

“With our reduction in base policy 
requirements,” Mr. Carson continued, 
“our increased limits in monthly income 
for family income riders, and the use of 
term on top of term, we have also made 
more life insurance available to more 
people by writing sub-standard term 
up to 500% mortality.” 

Explaining how Security Mutual pack- 





cited salesman will break through buyer 
resistance and complacency.” 
Suggesting that “we have only scratched 
the surface in merchandising our prod- 
uct,” Mr. Hamer called attention to what 
he termed “light and hope and con- 


fidence and _ challenge because new 
frontiers are opening daily ... new 
inventions ... new uses of goods and 
services... more people with more 


spendable income and a rapidly increas- 
ing population.” 


ages all life and accident and_ health 
coverages, Mr. Carson said premium 
payment together is permitted. 

“With this kind of arrangement, we 
talk about $100 a month if you get sick 
or hurt $100 for the family until the 
children are fully grown—$100 a month 
for retirement at age 65.” His opinion: 
“This type of merchandising is far more 
effective and motivating than that which 
is based on low net cost insurance.” 

He took issue with the belief that 
“low net cost policies broaden the mar- 
ket for the sale of life insurance,” sug- 
gesting that “there is no real advantage 
in telling a prospect that his insurance 
costs him nothing or next to nothing 
in 20 years.” 

He said that in his opinion “the worst 
thing that could happen to an insurance 
buyer is to have him buy a so-called low 
net cost policy that doesn’t fit into ‘his 
personal insurance picture.” 

Limited amounts of term riders and 
term policies can now be issued non- 
medically, said Mr. Carson, in explaining 
that “this makes it possible for sales- 
men to be more flexible in selling and 
to extend the combination of policies and 
riders in areas where medical examiners 
are not readily available. 

He suggested: “This type of think- 
ing which extends and enlarges the mar- 
ket for life and accident and _ health 
sales is far more healthy than the think- 
ing of larger companies who are adver- 
tising that a select few can get insurance 
for less money. 


Cost Can Be Overemphasized Says 
Max Bell 


“We cannot criticize the public for 
their interest in life insurance cost, for 
cost is an important factor in buying 
any commodity. We can, however, and 
many of us do, question the wisdom 
of emphasizing costs almost to the ex- 
clusion of the many other factors which 
are of importance in the purchase of life 
insurance.” This was the conclusion ot 
Max S. Bell, vice president of Conti- 
ental American, who spoke during a 
panel on “Meeting Today’s Competition 
at LIAMA’s Agency Management Con- 
ference, March 15, in Chicago. 

Mr. Bell gave his opinion that “even 
the relative cost in a given company, 
as compared with costs in other com- 
panies, cannot be known, because dur- 


‘ ing the last generation we have seen the 


net cost standing of many of the largest 
companies shift drastically from year 10 
year.” 

He suggested to his fellow agency 
officers that “our problem today 1s 1 
explore various ways in which we ¢al 
help our underwriters ease the pressure 
of today’s competition . . . and, further, 
to see that they continue to give essel 
tially all of the business they wie 
to the company they represent.” ; 

Explaining what his own company ! 
doing to help ease the pressure of com 
petition for its salesmen, Mr. Bell listed 
active programs of (1) education aM 
training, (2) emphasizing sales appe. 
(3) merchandising, and (4) recruiting, 

On the subject of education and trail 
ing, Mr. Bell expressed his company* 
philosophy that “we ‘have a responsibilit) 
to our men to at least give them * 
opportunity to improve in their know" 
edge of our business and their skill ™ 
selling.” 

He described his company’s progtat 
in detail and concluded that “the wor 
we have done in improving the skills ° 
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Earl C. Henderson Dies 


Ear! C. Henderson, vice president and 
actuary of Connecticut General Life, 
died at his home in West Hartford last 
Monday. A native of Canada, Mr. Hen- 
derson joined Connecticut General in 
1920, was elected assistant actuary in 
1925 and actuary in 1929. Elected secre- 
tary and actuary in 1940, he became vice 
president and actuary in 1944. 

Besides his mother in Ingersoll, Ont., 
Canada, he is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Katherine Bowman Henderson; a 
son, Earl C. Henderson, Jr., of Chicago, 
a daughter, Mrs. W. Dewees Yeager of 
Ardsley, N. Y., and two grandchildren. 





Managerial Changes in Three 
Mutual of N. Y. Agencies 


Mutual Life of New York will make 
managerial changes in three agencies, 
effective April 1, it was announced by 
Stanton G. Hale, vice president for 
sales. 

Charles P. Rice, Washington, D. C. 
manager, will take over the Nashville, 
Tennessee agency from J. Hugh Knox, 
who is retiring under the company’s 
security and retirement program. Quen- 
tin C. Aanenson, manager at San An- 
tonio, Texas, will assume the manager- 
ship at Washington, and the San An- 
tonio agency will be headed by Forres 
E. Wood, who is now training assistant 
at the home office, and who was for- 
merly assistant manager in San An- 
tonio. 

Forres E. Wood joined Mutual of 
New York as a field underwriter in the 
San Antonio agency in 1951. He quali- 
fied several times for the National Field 
Club, company honor group, and was 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
agency in June, 1952. He has been a 
training assistant at the home office 
since September, 1954. Mr. Wood is a 
graduate of Texas A. & M. college. 

Charles P. Rice joined MONY in 
1929, in the Memphis agency. He re- 
mained in that agency until 1944, when 
he became a training assistant at the 
home office. In 1947, Mr. Rice was 
7 to manager at Washington, 
dD 


Quentin C, Aanenson has been with 
MONY since March, 1948, when he be- 
came a field representative in the New 
Orleans agency. A National Field Club 
and Top Club qualifier, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant manager at New 
Orleans in December, 1949. In April, 
1951, he became a training assistant at 
the home office, and in June, 1953, Mr. 
Aanenson was named manager at San 
Antonio. He is a graduate of Louisiana 
State University. 

J. Hugh Knox has spent his entire 
career with MONY in the Nashville 
agency, He joined the agency in 1913 
72 clerk, and has been manager since 





Lincoln Nat’! Names Smith 


Appointment of Brant E. Smith as 
general agent in Phoenix, Ariz., for Lin- 
coln National Life, has been announced. 
He succeeds R. R. Norton, Phoenix 
general agent for the past eight years, 
who is returning to personal production 
as a member of the agency. 

The Phoenix agency will be known as 
the Brant E. Smith agency and will con- 
\inue to represent the Lincoln National 
Life in the state of Arizona. 

A native of Arizona, Mr. Smith is a 
graduate of the University of Arizona 
with a B.S. degree in Economics. He 
entered the life insurance business in 
1949 and quickly established himself not 
only as an outstanding personal pro- 
ducer, but also in managerial and agency 
building work. 





MONUMENTAL APPOINTMENT 
Ernest L. Younkin, formerly a district 
manager in Detroit, has been named 
manager of the Columbus district of the 
yotumental Life Insurance Co. Mr. 
Lounkin started with the company at 
-Ousville in 1936. 


N. Y. Life and Car Racers 


The New York Life is taking a more 
liberal view of the accident hazards in- 


types 
racing. Formerly, it offered insurance to 
automobile racing drivers and mechanics 
only with a yearly extra premium of 
$15 for each $1,000 of life insurance. 
Now racing drivers of jalopy, hot-rod, 
foreign and sports cars will have to pay 
only $5 a year extra and stock car 
racers only $10 a year extra. 


volved in some of automobile 


Push Grayson for Trustee 

The District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association is sponsoring the 
candidacy of Louis J. Grayson, CLU, 
for trustee of National Association. For 
six consecutive years a member of Mil- 
Dollar Round Table he has for 
23 years been an agent of Travelers. 
In NALU he has been chairman of com- 
mittee on affairs of veterans and service- 
men, and is a past president of D. of C. 
Life Underwriters Association. 


lion 





DO YOU HAVE A CLIENT WHO NEEDS 


~ $100,000 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE? 
(But thinks he can't afford it) 


Just show him our non-participating Guaranteed Cost 


Annual renewable term. 


For $100,000 


Annual 
Age Premium 
30 $ 629 
35 691 
40 829 
45 1,065 


Also, non-participating Selected 


Risk Ordinary Life. 
For $100,000 


Age of Annual 
Issue Premium 
30 $1,705 
35 2,020 
40 2,441 
45 2,987 





A simple and complete Selected Risk Ordinary Life sales folder with 
rates, cash values, and a triple-duty sales track and proposal can be yours 


for the asking. 


These policies are a special addition to our complete line of participating 


life plans. 


"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


Mo 





Insurance Company 


Ditn YO() NATIONAL 


cost through competent representatives ” 


LIFE 
Montlea 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you complete information and sales 


material. Just fill in coupon. 


Address. 


GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Please send me your sales material on Non-par 
policies. No obligation. 











City... 








Cannon LIAMA Chairman 


_Chicago, Mar. 15—Lee Cannon, agency 

vice president of Western Life of Mon- 
tana, was elected chairman of Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion conference, which is meeting here 
this week. Mr. Cannon succeeds Ken- 
neth D. Hamer, vice president of Pan 
American Life. 


Hear L. M. Huppeler 

The Philadelphia CLU Chapter was 
addressed by Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU 
at a luncheon meeting this week. 

Mr. Huppeler, vice president, of the 
New England Mutual Life, is nationally 
known as an outstanding authority on 
pension plans and is one of the coun- 
try’s leading salesmen in this field. His 
topic was “The Best Buy—Pension 
Trusts or Profit-Sharing.” 

The meeting was attended by life un- 
derwriters, attorneys, trust officers and 
accountants. 


Southland Life Promotions 
Southland Life has announced a num- 
ber of promotions at the home office. 
Promoted from assistant vice president 
to vice president were Glenn M. Brooks 
(director of accident and health insur 
ance), George R. Cole (director of Group 
insurance), James B. Goodson (adminis- 
trative assistant), W. Neil Johnson, Jr. 
(investment officer), Louis F. Runge 
(superintendent of Ordinary agencies). 
John L. Evans, formerly secretary of 
the company, was elevated to vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Jay T. Ward, for- 
merly assistant to the comptroller, was 
promoted to assistant comptroller. 
Southland Life now operates in the 
District of Columbia and 11 states. 


Manhattan Names Stangle 
Hartford General Agent 


Appointment of George P. Stangle as 
general agent in Hartford for Man- 
hattan Life has been announced. His 
offices are at 125 Trumbull Street. 

Mr. Stangle, who is a native of Hart- 
ford, has a broad background in life 
insurance, having spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the field. He started in 
1934, after graduating from Dartmouth 
College, with Aetna Life in Chicago as 
an agent. Later he became supervisor 
and then assistant general agent. In 
1949, he moved to the Albany, N. Y. 
office of, Aetna in the same capacity, 
remaining there until his recent ac- 
ceptance of The Manhattan Life appoint- 
ment in Hartford. 

He is a graduate of the training school 
of the Sales Research Bureau, forerun- 
ner of today’s schools conducted by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 


C. W. Walter Made Manager 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles W. 
Walter as agency manager for Cincin- 
nati and the adjacent territory of Ohio. 

Mr. Walter has been associated with 
the Wm. T. Earls agency of Mutual 
Benefit Life and has been active in 
insurance circles for more than 20 years, 
specializing in estate planning and busi 
ness insurance underwriting. 


Hussey Agency’s New Home 

The Hussey Insurance Agency and 
Hussey & Hussey, general agents of 
Oklahoma City, has started construction 
of a building to house the two organiza- 
tions at 629 Topeka Avenue, to cost 
$125,000. 


$2,100,000 Loan to Paper 


In acquiring full ownership of the 
Nashville Banner James G. Stahlman, 
its president and publisher, borrowed 
$2,100,000 from National Life & Accident 
of Nashville. 
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Continental American 

-Had Bests Year in ’54 
NEW SALES INCREASED BY 31% 
President Benner Cites Co.'s Strong 


Position With Assets Exceeding 
Liabilities By More Than 9% 








Continental American Life’s sales in- 
creased 31% in 1954, the greatest in- 
crease in any year of the company’s 
history, tote aling $54,667,093 in new in- 
surance an increase of 54% over 1952. 
Claude L. Benner, president, credited 
the upward trend of new business to a 
sales policy designed to expand and im- 
prove Continental American’s staff as 
well as to provide broader and better 
service to Continental American policy- 
holders. 

The report further states that during 
the past year $6,566,752 was paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Of this 


amount, more than half was paid to 
living policyholders. 
In addition, Continental American’s 


outstanding insurance increased by $29,- 
884,506, bringing total life insurance in 
force to more than $326,000,000—nearly 
$100,000,000 more than five years ago. 
This increase in outstanding insurance 
represenis the greatest in any one year 
of the company’s history. 


Average New Policy Was $11,023 


The average new policy sold in 1954 
was $11,023, which is not only one of 
the highest average sales figures in the 
business but three times the average 
of all companies. About 95% of all new 
insurance written in 1954 was in amounts 
of $5,000 or more. 

“Continental American ranks high 
among the strongest of leading life in- 
surance companies,’ Dr. Benner said. 
“Its 1954 assets exceeded liabilities, ex- 
cept capital funds, by more than 9%, 
thus providing an extra margin of safety 
for policyholders and chi iracterizing the 
excellent quality of the company’s in- 
vestments and high surplus ratio.” 

In order to maintain rigid qualifica- 
tions for field representatives and try to 
give these men the necessary informa- 
tion and know-how to do their jobs 
efficiently and to the best advantage of 
policyholders, Continental American of- 
fers continuous training programs for 
salesmen. These programs are directed 
toward education and training of new 
field men, as well as toward improving 
the services which established repre- 
sentatives can furnish clients. 

The report further states that during 
1954, Continental American’s assets in- 
creased over $5,000,000, which amount 
was invested almost equally in bonds 
and mortgages. Net gains from opera- 
tions continued to increase last year, 
reflecting the growth and _ favorable 
longevity of Continental American poli- 
cyholders. 

In these past three years, the com- 
pany thas increased the number of its 
agency offices to 27 and has developed 
a sales force which is 58% larger than 
previously. Continental American is now 
licensed to transact business in twelve 
states and the District of Columbia. 


Franklin Life Celebrating 
Anniversary This Month 


The 71st anniversary of Franklin Life 
of Springfield, Ill., will be celebrated 
by the company’s fieldmen throughout 
the country with special sales cam- 
paign during the month of March. 
Theme of the drive will stress Frank- 
lin’s anticipation of reaching the two 
billion dollar mark as to insurance in 
force during the next twelve months. 
The campaign will kick off a special 
effort on the part of the Franklin field 
force to complete that goal ahead of 
schedule, possibly by the end of this 
year. Special emphasis is being placed 
on the home protector policy, and both 
merchandise credit points and cash 
prizes will be awarded to campaign 
winners. 


Prudential Awards 

The Prudential’s President’s Trophy 
for all-round accomplishment in the 1954 
competition among its Ordinary agencies 
will be awarded to the Sidney L. Marks 
agency, New Orleans. This marks the 
second time this agency has won the 
trophy, having previously finished first 
in the 1952 competition. 

The Don K. Alford and Associates 
agency in Chicago won the companion 
competition among brokerage agencies 
and will be awarded the President’s 
Trophy for brokerage performance. 

Fourteen agencies earned a President’s 
Citation for all-round accomplishment. 
Their locations and managers are: Phila- 
delphia, Ralph H. Rice. CLU; Detroit, 
William H. Klingbell; Chicago, Robert 
J. Murphy, CLU; Newark, Osborne 
Bethea; Jacksonville, L. Cottrell Tally; 
Milwaukee, John J. Frey; Kansas City, 
Glen S. Baker; Detroit, Robert S. Gay; 
Tampa, W. S. Rodgers, CLU; Fort 
Worth, John A. McCelvey, CLU; Hono- 
lulu, Glen A. McTaggart, CLU; ’Seattle, 
Lewis C. Yount; Atlanta, Frank M. 
Akers, Jr.. CLU; Los Angeles, Walter 
S. Payne. 

A President’s Citation for brokerage 
performance was awarded to the New 
York City Stuyvesant agency, Charles 
Schiff, manager. 





General American Sales Up 


General American Life announced rec- 
ord-breaking production figures for the 
initial two months of this year. New 
Ordinary life sales of $16,272,325 during 
January and February were 66.2% ahead 


of the equivalent period last year. Feb- 
ruary Ordinary life sales were 53.7% 
greater than in February, 1954. 


Powell B. McHaney, president of Gen- 
eral American Life, stated that these 
results in large part reflect the com- 
pany’s increased emphasis on agency 
building and sound field training pro- 
grams during the past several years. 
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Group 


Available for management position in Group Depart. 
ment of Insurance Carrier or large Brokerage Firm. 


Have unusually wide knowledge and experience in 
all phases of group insurance in home office and field in- 
cluding sales, underwriting, contracts, administration, claims 
and trusteed (negotiated) plans. 


Have dealt with management, unions, consultants and 
brokers in various parts of the United States. 


Compensation desired $15,000 to $18,000. Age 37. 
College graduate. Complete background data furnished 
upon request. Address Box 2302, The Eastern Underwriter. 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. . 4 





Franklin Appoints Mendell 
Portland General Agent 


Carlton E. Mendell, CLU, was ap- 
pointed general agent in Portland, Me., 
for Franklin Life of Springfield, II. 

An Eighth Air Force veteran, Mr. 
Mendell was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, and in 1947 received his 
A.B. degree from Western Maryland 
College. He immediately entered the life 
insurance business with The Prudential, 
and in 1950 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of staff manager in Portland. He is 
active in the Southern Maine Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and was 
awarded his CLU degree last September. 





Franklin Mgr. in Kentucky 
Stewart R. Billings has been ap- 
pointed regional manager in Kentucky 
for Franklin Life of Springfield, IIl. 
He was formerly vice president and 
agency director of the United Home 
Life of Indianapolis. His headquarters 
will be in Louisville. 
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K. R. BENTLEY’S NEW POST 





Made General Agent in Southern Ill. 
nois for Mutual Benefit; Suc- 
ceeds Millard F. Bingham 

Kenneth R. Bentley has been ap- 
pointed Mutual Benefit Life’s general 
agent for southern IIlinois, succeeding 
Millard F. Bingham, CLU, who has 
asked to be relieved of his general 
agency duties in order to reduce the 
scope of his operations and devote more 
time to serving company policyholders 
in the Springfield area. Mr. Bingham 
will remain with the company as mana- 
ger of the Springfield regional office. 
The southern Illinois agency, formerly 
located in Springfield, has been trans- 
ferred to Danville. 

Since entering the life insurance field 
in 1946, Mr. Bentley has become one oj 
the state’s leading life insurance agents 
and a nationally known figure in life 
insurance circles. A life and qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Roun 
Table, Mr. Bentley has qualified for 
membership in this group for the past 
seven years. He is a past director of the 
Illinois Life Underwriters Association 
and a past president of the Danville Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Bingham joined Mutual Benefit’s 
Springfield agency in 1943 as manager, 
and five years later was appointed gen- 
eral agent. Before going with Mutual 
Benefit, he had 12 years’ experience | in 
Chicago, first with Penn Mutual as an 
agent and supervisor and then as as 
sistant to the general agent with Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, He received his CLU 
designation in 1935 and the Americal 
College Certificate in Agency Manage: 
ment in 1943, 





Bernard H. Zais Honored 


Bernard H. Zais, Connecticut Mutual 
Life representative in Burlington, Vt, 
who holds the number two spot for vol- 
ume in his company, was honored at the 
February meeting of the Burlington Lif 
Underwriters Association. Mr. Zais is? 


‘ life and qualifying member of the Mi: 


lion Dollar Round Table. 

At the meeting, which was in charge 
of Norman Greenough, president of the 
association, his outstanding record, bot! 
civic and professional, was cited and he 
received a plaque and the framed orl 
ginal of the drawing prepared by the 
Connecticut Mutual to honor him for 
leading the company nationally in De- 
cember. 

Company representatives at the meet 
ing included Horace R. Smith, superit- 
tendent of agencies, who made thie prt 
sentations, and C. Carlton Coffin, Jr. 
general agent at Rutland. 





OCCIDENTAL ANNIVERSARIES 

Five Occidental Life of California fiell- 
men celebrated long-time service ann 
versaries recently. : 

A. D. Carley, Boise, Ida., celebrate! 
45 years with the company; Harry * 
Cohen, Portland, Ore., 30 years; Gener 
Agent Giles W. Anderson, Aberdee!. 
S. D., 20 years; Leo P, Clossin, Spokan’ 
Wash., 20 years; and General Ager 
Stanley J. Weatherley, Toronto, Ca 
10 years. 
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Dr. Weitz Gives Results of Agent Study 


“What do good agents do more often 
than poor and which of these things seem 
to be associated with success whether 
done by good or poor agents?” This was 
the question discussed by Dr. Joseph 
Weitz, research associate for the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, before LIAMA’s Conference in 
Chicago. 

“Through the Sales Method Index we 
studied the work habits of 406 Ordinary 
life insurance agents,” Dr. Weitz said. 
“These agents answered the 55 questions 
on the SMI of their last 10 successful 
and 10 unsuccessful cases. These ques- 
tions included items concerning the mar- 
ket, prospecting, and sales patterns on 
20 cases.” 

Dr. Weitz repeated some of the ques- 
tions and their answers in the cases 
where significant differences or trends 


these 


were shown. 

“Did you know the prospect person- 
ally before this case?” The answers 
to these questions, Dr. Weitz said, “may 
indicate that the new poorer agents con- 
centrate too much on those people they 
knew at the start of their career. The 
better agents, as they continue in their 
career, get to know more people person- 
ally and these become their prospects.” 

“Did you know the prospect before 
you became an agent?” was the next 
question asked, Dr. Weitz said. “The 
high producers of all experience groups 
knew a smaller percentage of their pros- 
pects before becoming an agent than 
did the low producers. It is obvious 
again,” he said, “that the good agents, 
especially those with longer service are 
making acquaintances where as the poor 
agents are using up their old ones.” 


Some Good Agents’ Methods 


In answer to a question about the 
length of time the agent knew the pros- 
pect at the time of the case, it was 
found that “the high producers knew 
their prospects, on the average, a shorter 
length of time. Of all those cases in 
which the prospect was known person- 
ally, it was apparently easier to sell 
those who were met after becoming an 
agent rather than those who were known 
before becoming an agent,” Dr. Weitz 
pointed out. He said that these results 
again support the idea that the low 
producers concentrate too much on pros- 
pects they have known a relatively long 
time and are not building new friends 
Into prospects. 

In the next few questions the answers 
Pointed to a similar fault, Dr. Weitz 
pointed out, “low producers are concen- 
trating too much not only on people 
they know but also on their relatives. 

Where he does not know the pros- 
pect the good agent tried,” Dr. Weitz 
said, ‘Ina greater proportion of his 
cases, to get an introduction. He does 
not use published sources, or direct mail 
nor cold canvass to any great extent 
and these do not often lead to success, 
yet he does not entirely ignore these 
sources of prospects.” 

, The good agent more frequently 
<nows the prospect’s approximate income 
and he. finds when he does the case is 
oe likely to result in a sale,” Dr. 
eitz pointed out. “As might be ex- 
pected, he is more likely to ask his 
puccessful cases for new leads, yet he 
Tequently asks for and gets new leads 
‘fom those prospects with whom he was 
hot successful. 
f All agents sell a greater percentage 
wee whose work associates or 
fatives are the agent’s policyowners 





._prospects, 


than when the prospect is not so asso- 
ciated with the agent’s policyowners,” 
Dr. Weitz observed. Even when the 
low producers attempt to sell in this 
manner they are more successful, he said. 
“The good producer does not find any 
greater chance of success by prospecting 
in organizations to which he belongs,” 
the speaker said. 

In analyzing answers to questions 
about the age, sex and incomes of their 
it was discovered that “al- 
though the good producer finds that 
younger prospects are easier to sell, he 
tries more frequently than his poorer 
brother to sell to older people and is 
more successful at it.” 

“He also finds females and lower in- 
come prospects easier to sell but again 
he is more likely to try to sell male 
household heads and higher income 
groups. When he does try he is again 
more successful than the poorer agent. 
Even though it is easier for both high 
and low producers to sell low income 
people and females, both would probably 
have higher earnings, though fewer suc- 
cesses, by trying to sell higher income 
and male prospects.” 


Tries to Sell Larger Cases 


Dr. Weitz said that the study showed 
the same picture with average size pol- 
icy and amount of insurance owned by 
the prospects. “It is easier to sell smaller 
size policies and to prospects who have 
small amounts of insurance,” he said. 
“But the good agent tries to sell larger 
average size policies and to prospects 
already owning larger amounts of insur- 
ance.” The speaker pointed out as sig- 
nificant that “good agents do not restrict 
their attempted sales to large policies 
and to high income groups.” 

“The new good agent does not try to 
program as frequently as he attempts 


Travelers Names R. F. Sears 


William N. Seery, vice president of 
the Travelers, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert F. Sears, as re- 
gional Group supervisor at Philadelphia. 

At the same time, Mr. Seery said that 
the Group insurance business of the 
Philadelphia, Reading, Erie, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Camden, Wil- 
mington and Washington, D. C., offices 
will be placed under Mr. Sears’ direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Sears has been a superintendent 
of Group sales on the home office staff 
since May, 1950. He previously served 
the company in Philadelphia as regional 
Group supervisor. He has been associ- 
ated with the Travelers since 1926 when 
he joined the Group service department. 
He was appointed field supervisor at 
Chicago in 1927 and became assistant 
manager there in 1931. 

He was transferred to Pittsburgh and 
promoted to district Group supervisor in 
1932 and served in a similar capacity at 
Detroit prior to moving to Philadelphia 
in 1936. 

He is a native of Woodsfield, Ohio, 
and was graduated from Ohio State 
University. 





to close on the first interview,” Dr. 
Weitz said. “With greater experience 
in the business, he tries more frequently 
to do a programming job. The good 
agent more frequently collects cash with 
the application and spends more time 
on a delivery interview.” 
Summarizing Dr. Weitz said: “You 
should be aware that although the good 
agent does certain things more frequently 
than the poorer agent, no suggestion is 
made here that he should do only these 
things 100% of the time. Further, there may 
be certain things which the good agent 
does which the low producer is incapable 
of. It will depend on the individual and 
certainly the manager is aware of this 
when he is supervising the man.” 
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BERNARD A. HAAS 


Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, Mutual Life 
of New York, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Bernard A. Haas, general agent 
for Manhattan Life, as chairman of Life 
Underwriter Training Council activities 
for the year 1955 - 56. He succeeds Rob- 
ert J. Curran, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual. 


Conn. Mut. Names Massad 
Okla. City General Agent 


Michael P. Massad has been appointed 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual at 
Oklahoma City to succeed Robert H. 
Carter, who retired on March 1 after 
30 years’ service as head of the agency 
there. 

Mr. Massad’s appointment as general 
agent climaxes ten years of outstanding 
success in the life insurance business, 
which he entered in 1945 as an agent 
for New York Life. 

He joined the Connecticut Mutual as 
an agent wtih the Carter agency in 1947 
and advanced successively to brokerage 
supervisor, agency supervisor and, in 
1951, assistant general agent. In 1954 
the Carter-Massad agency was formed, 
with Mr. Massad as junior partner. 


Conn. Mutual “Dependables” 


A total of 320 representatives of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life have qualified for 
the company’s honor organization, the 
Dependables. Membership in. the or- 
ganization, open only to full-time agents 
with at least one year of service, is 
based on commission earnings and vol- 
ume of new business, with stricter, re- 
quirements according to length of 
service. 

Eighty-seven of this year’s qualifiers 
are life members of the organization, 
having qualified in at least 10 years, and 
19 are charter members with continuous 
membership since 1936. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT ChE IN CHICAGO 





LIAMA Panel 


(Continued from Page 16) 


our men has contributed much to the in- 
creasing business of the company.” 
Without this training program, ‘he said, 
“our agents would not be as well 
equipped to handle present competitive 
situations and the company’s position 
would be distinctly less favorable.” 

Stressing the importance of emphasiz- 
ing sales appeal, Mr. Bell said that “in 
almost every company there is some 
characteristic peculiar to that company 
which can be most helpful in compe- 
tition.” 

Continental American offers “an un- 
usual dividend option,” which the speak- 
er described in detail, terming it “an 
effective device to get away from direct 
net cost comparisons in competition.” 

The dividend option: “Subject to the 
election of the option by the insured at 
issue, all future dividends 
may be used to buy one year term in- 
surance at substantially net rates. If the 
becomes due one year 
amounts {to 


the time of 


dividend, which 
after the policy is issued, 
ten dollars, for example, that would buy 
about $1,200 of one year term insurance 
if the insured were over age 40. At 
the end of the second year, when that 
term insurance expires, the new dividend 
purchases block of one year 
term insurance and so on into the fu- 


another 


ture.” 

He emphasized the importance of “the 
home office promoting fully the useful- 
ness of this or any other such device.” 

On the subject of merchandising com- 
pany wares to the sales organization, 


Mr. Bell said: “Anything which builds 
the prestige of the company among the 
men who represent it will pay big divi- 
dends.” Continental American’s strong 
point, he said, “is a large average sale.” 

He described “a sustained effort to 
write larger cases” which, he noted, has 
resulted in reduced unit costs. 

“The result today,” Mr. Bell said, “ 
that we have much effective ammunition 
for use in competition. Our men use it 
constantly in building prestige with their 
clients. As a result of large sales, in 
most of our agencies the average pro- 
duction per man is very high.” 

He cited an example: “In our two 
largest agencies, if we exclude broker- 
age business, the average production per 
full-time man last year was about $400.- 


000.” The speaker explained that this 
was “effective in recruiting.” 
On the subject of recruiting, Mr. Bell 


said that the experience of his company 
indicated that “there is only one wav 
to build true and universal respect for 
a company among its sales organization, 
regardless of how much you emphasize 
your own strong points to your men.” 

tHe said the way to do this is to “show 
a constantly increasing sales volume and 
corresponding growth in insurance in 
force.” The best wav to bring this 
about, he suggested, is “to show a numer- 
ical growth in manpower and not just 
maintain the number of salesmen.” 

Thus Continental American. Mr. Bell 
said, has doubled its business since 1951 
during which period agencies have been 
increased from 19 to 27 and the number 
of salesmen increased by 58%. He con- 
trasted this with an earlier period in 
which the company did not show a gain 
in the number of salesmen and hence the 
volume of business written showed a 
very small gain. 


Make Use of the Specialists Savs Heyl 


“Tt is utterlv impossible to meet ef- 
fectively any kind of competition in the 


area in which we are supposed to be 
specialists, unless, first, we have achieved 
the best possible understanding and co- 
operation with those who are generally 
considered to be in the technical end of 
our business the actuarial side,” 
Charles H. Heyl, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, Bankérs of Nebras- 
ka, said during the panel. 

Discussing the case in his own com- 
pany Mr. Heyl said “When I learned 
that lack of cooperation was as much 
my fault, and surrendered to the concept 
that we would get along much better by 
hanging together than hanging sepa- 
rately, and devoted much more effort 
and energy towards accomplishing just 
that, my job began to be easier, and we 
began to get things done which looked 
as if we were meeting competition much 
better.” 

“I try to think of a life insurance 
company, and our company in particular, 
as a manufacturing concern, just like 
any such organization which designs, 
manufactures and distributes a given 
product,” Mr. Heyl said. “In this com- 
parison I think of the actuarial staff 
as the designers, the engineers, the men 
in the drawing room who develop the 
product we have to sell.” 

Mr. Heyl continued, “It doesn’t em- 
barrass me at all to admit that the 
men in the actuarial department of our 
organization have attained a higher qual- 
ity of intellectual development than I 
have, or that of my associates in the 
agency department. IT am convinced that 
they can do things that we can’t do, 
and having reached that conclusion with- 
out embarrassment, I have found that 
they cheerfully admit that we can do 
things that they can’t do.” 

Pointing out the areas in which the 
actuarial staff helps the agency depart- 
ment to meet competition, Mr. Heyl 
mentioned the preparing of a new rate 
book, introducing a new basis of com- 
petition, improving a financing plan for 
new agents, developing a series of fringe 
benefits, making more flexible the riders 
to basic policy plans, bringing out extra 
special policies as some of the big com- 
panies have done, and attacking a special 
market. “Can you do any of these things 
as well without actuarial cooperation and 
understanding?” Mr. Heyl asked. “And 
if you have this cooperation can you 
not do them infinitely better?” he chal- 
lenged. 

Mr. Heyl outlined his company’s posi- 
tion. “In trying to meet today’s com- 
petition, we have developed a_ special 
policy which is truly a dilly. We prob- 
ably have the most flexible rider set-up 
of any small company in the business. 
We've got a finance plan which even 
the victims say is the best they have 
ever seen. and I am told by those who 
work under it, that our compensation 
plan for agents and general agents leaves 
little to be desired. Our line of fringe 
benefits is eminently satisfactory and if 
it, and any of the other things are not 
better than they are, it is simply be- 
cause I haven’t noticed it, or some- 
body else in our organization hasn’t 
brought it to actuarial attention. 

“T am not boasting and IT am not 
bragging,” Mr. Heyl said. “I am just 
awfully happy that I discovered this 
simplest of all truths: Since I don’t ‘have 
brains enough to figure the best ways 
to meet today’s competition myself, I 
have shamelessly taken advantage of the 
well developed talents of a group of 
individuals who are avid to share theirs 
to the very great, ultimate benefit of 
myself, my associates and the agency 
department, and the men in our field 
force themselves,” he concluded. 


Ashbrook Tells How Well Managed 
Agencies Work 


“Competition does consist of many 

factors but it is mv belief that the com- 
. . ’ 

panies who will best meet today’s com- 


petition will be the companies who have 
the best managed agencies,” Charles G. 
Ashbrook, president of North American 
Life of Chicago, said. 

Mr. Ashbrook warned that it would be 
a sorry day for life insurance if the 
public begins to think about price above 
everything else. He also said that pay- 
ing higher and higher commissions and 
bonuses is not the answer to meeting 
competition. 

North American Life decided about 
2% years ago, that it should adopt as a 
long-range objective, the development of 
an increasing number of agency-build- 
ing agencies, Mr. Ashbrook said. “With 
this in mind, we decided (1) to maintain 
but not increase the present number of 
agency outlets doing business either as 
personal producing general agents or se- 
curing business through general insur- 
ance brokers and part-time agents; and 
(2) to select out of the present group 
of general agents, those who did seem 
to have an interest in and potential to 
do agency building, and to concentrate 
a considerable amount of managerial 
training and supervision on such agen- 
cies. 

“To do this we had to have a complete 
pattern for recruiting, selecting, financ- 
ing, training and supervising,” Mr. Ash- 
brook said. “Our home office staff had 
to be adequately trained so that they, 
in turn, could train and supervise the 
selected general agent.” 

The agencies in the company were di- 
vided into three groups: those now 
doing agency building, those who were 
agency-building potentials, and those 
where personal producing general agents 
should be left as such. The middle group 
began the end of 1953 on a training 
program. “The first conference was a 
31% day affair,’ Mr. Ashbrook said, with 
ay things copied from the LIAMA 
Schools in Agency Management. The 
company’s selection process was intro- 
duced, a new financing plan was ex- 
plained, training process was reviewed, 
and each man was presented with the 
LIAMA Study Course in Agency Man- 
agement with instructions to complete 
the 12 projects. 

“The meeting was followed,” Mr. Ash- 
brook explained, “by individual confer- 
ences with each man at which time we 
went over his plan book. During the 
year, all home office supervisory calls 
were centered around these plan books.” 

The intangible results of this 2%4 year 
experiment were then cited. “The morale 
of our home office agency staff is at 
its best,’ Mr. Ashbrook said. “The 
morale of our agency builders is ex- 
cellent because they, too, know what is 
expected of them and that we are ready 
and know how to help them. Third, 
those general agents who are not agency 
builders are also doing a better job 
because we are handling them more 
intelligently and they are getting more 
competition. 

“Now as to the tangible results,” he 
said. “New business has gone from 23 
million to 33 million and, starting last 
fall, we are now producing at the rate 
of 44 million a month. 

“We decided on a plan of operation 
which fitted our situation and are trying 
to follow it,” Mr. Ashbrook said. “Thus 
far it seems to be working. 

“We do have a complete line of com- 
petitive priced life and accident and 
health policies. We do have a financing 
plan as good or as bad as any. We are 
beginning to get better sales promo- 
tional material. But, if we are doing a 
better job of meeting today’ s competition, 
it is because we are trying to make clear 
to our general agents that their product 
is successful life insurance men and that 
just as their men need good work .hab- 
its. so they should acquire some new 
habits . .. the habit of recruiting con- 
tinuously. the habit of really selecting 
thoroughly, the habit of getting a new 
man into early production, the habit of 
training thoroughly. In short, the habit 
of making a man successful in the life 
insurance business and in his agency.” 


lief, this urgency, 


Burkett Huey Tells of 
Methods of Recruiting 


“An agency officer’s job is to be a 

master planner, coordinator and designer 
of strategy,” Burkett W. Huey, LIA MA’s 
associate director of company relations, 
told the Agency Management Confer. 
ence. “Even though he does not him- 
self do the specifics of the recruiting 
job, he must design the blueprint for the 
specific.” 
» Mr. Huey outlined the five steps 
necessary in a company’s recruiting pro- 
gram: (1) Prospecting (finding men who 
have some likelihood of success); (2) 
Selecting (choosing from that reservoir 
the men most fitted to life insurance 
selling in the company); (3) Presenting 
the Career, (selling the men you want); 
(4) Financing (building a_ realistic 
financial bridge in to the job of life 
underwriting; and (5) Training (equip- 
ping the men for success). 

“Next,” Mr. Huey said, “the agency 
officer should appraise constantly what 
he is doing. Are we on schedule? Are 
we following our plans?” The speaker 
stressed the importance of follow-up 
on well-laid recruiting plans and he also 
said that part of the job is to provide 
motivation to keep up activity in this 
important area. 

Mr. Huey listed several things an 
agency officer can do to stimulate re- 
cruiting including: (1) Sending a man- 
ager a recruiting “hot idea”; (2) Call- 
ing attention to a recruiting plan in 
LIAMA’s Manager’s Handbook; (3) 
Complimenting a manager on progress; 
(4) Establishing a recruiting honor roll: 
(5) Occasional recruiting bulletin with 
case stories of actual recruits: (6) Man- 
agers’ meetings; (7) Watching local 
trends and helping to canitalize on them; 
and (8) Recruiting aids such as kits, 
testimonials, direct mail and_ visuals. 
_ The next job of the agencv officer 
is to practice post-selection, Mr. Huey 
pointed out. “We don’t just want men. 
We want ‘successful men. Unless we 
winnow out the failures early, we are 
wasting time, money, rent, training, en- 
ergy, prestige, enthusiasm. We _ must 
heln our managers see this in sharp 
detail. We are actually enemies of our 
managers if we are too kind; if we do 
not help them take an objective. friend- 
ly and straightforward appraisal of re- 
sults. Post-selection is one of the most 
important ‘means of accomplishing this.” 

Mr. Huev asked the agencv officers 
these questions. “Ts the priority which 
you must give to recruiting reflected in 
your selection requirements when you 
appoint a new manager ? Do we de- 
scribe the manager’s job with adequate 
emphasis on recruiting? Do we select 
men as managers who have shown ade- 
quate interest and skill in recruiting 

“It is quite conceivable if we have a 
manager who is a poor business man- 
ager, we can still help ‘him succeed 
through helping him manage his per- 
sonal finances,” Mr. Huey said. He 
said also that a manager who is 2 _poor 
trainer can be. helped. “But,” Mr. Huev 
pointed out, “vou can’t build around 
him if he can’t or won’t recruit. That 
is an area where he must stand on his 
own feet. The distilled essence of his 
job is recruiting.” 

Mr. Huey’s concluding remarks Bu 
those the agencv officer should : 
must recruit todav. Every day. | ‘ot 
give recruiting ton priority. T must he- 
lieve in it. I must believe in ‘ ie iob 
it represents. IT must maintain enis he- 
this activity. this pt 
ority to the recruiting job throughout 
my entire company. That is my 1 cruit- 
ing job as an agency officer.” 
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John Hancock IBM 650 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing approximately 2,000,000 punched 
cards, has not been completed. How- 
ever, on the few agencies which have 
heen reproduced, this new procedure is 
working out well. 


Vv | Vv 


Year-end Applications 


“The 650 came in at a very opportune 


time for us to try out certain once a 


year applications. The first one was 
. n ~ : ’ 
our ‘In Course of Collection’ (accounts 


receivable to you accountants). Briefly 
| will describe some of the highlights of 
this job. 

1. Qur input card volume was 350,000. 

2, Output card volume 2,500. 

3, Input speed 200 CPM. This is 
maximum speed. 

4 The entire card file remained in 
original order. 

5. Four different card forms were in- 
terspersed throughout the file. 

a, commission cards 
b. 1955 billing cards 
c. loan interest cards 
d. 1954 billing cards 

The machine ignores the commission 
cards and the 1955 billing cards. 

6. It was possible that within each 
agency there would be 16 different totals 
required, by lines of business, such as: 
Annuity, Prior Ordinary (policies issued 
before May 1, 1954), Select Ordinary, 
Multiple Protection Ordinary; within 
these a break-down by new premium, 
renewal premiums, single premiums and 
amount of dividends payable as pre- 
miums (under option “B”) and any loan 
interest due. 

7. No errors were found that were not 
caught by the machine. We _= spot 
checked by running an occasional agency 
throygh an accounting machine. 

8. Estimate time under conventional 
method. 135 hours, using five operators. 


9. Time on 650. 45 hours, using two 
operators. 

A good example of savings in machine 
time, clerical time and overtime expense. 


Expense Distribution 


“This was another application whereby 
considerable time was saved by using 
the 650, at a time when conventional 
equipment and personnel were at a pre- 
mium. All expense accounts are dis- 
tributed to the various lines of business 
and to subdivisions of those lines. Twelve 
of the expense accounts, such as: sal- 
aries, rent, furniture, stationery and 
printing, are analyzed during the year 
by control point, so that the allocation 
problem at the end of the year is to 
distribute the amount applicable to each 





Mutual Benefit Expands 


La. Brokerage Operations 

E. C. Upton, Jr., CLU, has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent in charge 
of a program to expand company broker- 
age operations in Louisiana. 

At the same time the 110-year-old 
company announced the appointment of 
James M. Johnson, CLU, as_ general 
agent at New Orleans. 

Long an active and well-known mem- 
ber of the New Orleans business commu- 
nty, Mr. Upton has served on the board 
ot directors of the YMCA, American 
Red Cross and the Family Service Soci- 
tty. He is a former member of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and a vice president 
of the New Orleans Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. ; 

Mr. Johnson served in the Navy from 


1943 to 1946 after which he entered the 
ite surance business in Louisville, 
i one v. For the following seven years 
“aa experience in the various 

dses agency management, inter- 


Voting his career a second time for 
“vaval service. When he returned to 
a eee fe he joined the Mutual Bene- 
Ga. illiam T. Earls Agency in 

ati where he established an out- 


Standing reenr " 
inding record as director of field su- 
Pervision 


control point by the ratio for that con- 
trol point. 

“Thus, if there are 12 expense ac- 
counts, each broken into a possibility of 
137 control points, there are 1,644 items 
of expense to be multiplied by the 
proper ratio. Since each ratio has from 
1 to 31 subdivisions, there is a possibility 
of 50,000 separate totals. Requirements— 
(1) Each expense account by the 31 cate- 
gories, in dollars and cents. (2) Each 
control point by the 31 categories, in 
dollars and cents. Input was from 1,800 
ratio and expense cards. 

“Output was 3,800 control point cards. 
Multiple totals were punched in each 
card, based on the construction of the 
final report. Time for completion of 
job—four hours. Degree of accuracy— 
100%. Time to do job under convention 
methods—25 hours. 

“It might be interesting to say at this 
point, that this figure, totaling millions 
of dollars, balanced out to within 33 
cents. This was due to round-off. 

“In the light of what has been said 
here about these applications, it seems 
probable that no company can continue 
indefinitely to handle large volume ap- 
plications without seriously considering 
the advantages of these new electronic 
machines. Exactly what can be accom- 
plished may not be entirely predictable 
at this early date, but it is reasonable 
to hope that by the use of such ma- 
chines, we can: 1. provide better service 
to our policyholders and field force; 2. 
realize some immediate reduction in cost 
in the home office, in the field, or in 
both, and certainly; 3. a much greater 
opportunity for economical operations in 
the future.” 


T. E. Duane Heads Akron 
Agency of Mutual Benefit 


Thomas E. Duane has been appointed 
general agent of the Akron agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life. He succeeds Wil- 
liam C. Preston, 
1936, who died last December. 

Mr. Duane has been a member of the 
Akron agency since 1946 and has served 
as agency supervisor. Among the com- 
pany’s outstanding representatives, he 
has consistently earned membership in 
the Mutual Benefit President’s Club— 
the organization of top company under- 
writers—and has received the National 
Quality Award of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for his serv- 
ice to policyholders and the high quality 
of his work. 

A native of Ohio, he received his edu- 
cation at the public schools of Middle- 
town and at Miami College of Ohio 
where he was on the football, baseball 
and basketball teams, and a member of 
the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 

Mr. Duane served in the Army Air 
Corps for five years during World War 
II, two years of this time overseas. His 
duty included the African, Sicilian and 
European campaigns. For his part in the 
D-Day invasion of France he received 
the Air Medal and a Presidential Unit 
citation. 

In the life insurance field, Mr. Duane 
is a member, past trustee and chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
Akron Life Underwriters Association. 
He is a popular speaker on life insur- 
ance topics and has been called upon 
frequently to address the annual com- 
pany sales meetings. He has also writ- 
ten articles on insurance underwriting 
for the Mutual Benefit agency magazine. 


general agent since 
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can be rewarding ! 


Why miss the rich rewards of handling 
life insurance? All the advice, specialized 
service, sales and promotional assistance 
you'll need to handle life coverage easily 
and profitably is as near as a telephone. 
For your own life insurance department, 
call your nearest Connecticut General 
Office or write Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE...A 
COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Connecticut 


General 





U.S. Life Agents to Meet 
In Palm Beach Mar. 20-23 


1954 AWARDS TO BE PRESENTED 





Board Chairman Tuchbreiter and Pres. 
Belknap Chief Hosts; Session Chair- 
men Are MacGrath, Gansky, Brainard 





The United States Life, which enjoyed 
one of its biggest and best production 
years in 1954, has completed the program 
for the Palm Beach, Fla. convention 
March 20-23 of its agents countrywide 
whose 1954 production qualified them to 
attend. The three-day affair, which will 
be held in the Palm Beach Biltmore Ho- 
tel, will be attended by approximately 
200 life and A. & H. producers, general 
agents, wives and executives of the 
United States Life. 

Activities get underway Sunday eve- 
ning, March 20, with the president’s re- 
ception at which Raymond H. Belknap 
will be the host, followed by dinner. 

The first business session Monday wili 
be conducted by James F. MacGrath, 
Jr., general agent in New York, and 
speakers will include President Belknap, 
Maynard G. Shearer, director of agen- 
cies, whose topic will be “Opportunity”; 
George M. Selser, vice president, who 
will talk on “Partners in’ Business”; 
Saul Lesser, assistant counsel, who will 
discuss “Selling Techniques Under New 
Tax Laws”; and Ernest Roth of the 
\lva Agency, New York, whose subject 
will be “Buymanship.” 

That afternoon four sales clinics will 
be conducted, chairmen and subjects be- 
ing as follows: “Recruiting and Train- 
ing of Full Time Agents’—Lynn Hal- 
stead, assistant director of agencies; 
“Taxes, Estate Planning and Business 
Tnsurance”—Mr. Lesser who will be aided 
by T. Yamauchi, Stanley Blau and O. 
Sherman; “Selling With Group”’—Fred 
O. Becher, Jr., vice president, and “Sell- 
ing With A.& H.”—J. Francis Welch, 
vice president. 

Tuesday Program 

The Tuesday morning program under 
the chairmanship of Tack Gansky, gen- 
eral agent, Marlyn Agency, Philadelphia, 
will embrace: “Let’s Look at the Rec- 
ord” by Vice President Welch; “Planned 
Promotion” by Dennis Hardeastle, direc- 
tor of sales, A. & H. division; “$4,000— 
Paid Premium First Month” by Don 
Iles, agency supervisor, A. & H. divi- 
sion, and “Trends” by John E. Sheehan, 
chief underwriter. 

Four more sales clinics will occupy 
the afternoon with the following subjects 
and chairmen: “Development of Broker- 
age Business’—Jack Herlich, training 
director; “Selling With Group” — Vice 
President Becher; “Selling With Under- 
writing and Service’ — Vice President 
Selser aided by Chief Underwriter Shee- 
han and Dr. Charles Bonzey, medical 
director; “Selling With A. & H.”—Vice 
President Welch. 

That evening Roy C. Tuchbreiter, 
chairman of the board of United States 
Life, and president of the Continental 
Companies, will be host at a reception 
for the entire party followed by a ban- 
quet at which President Belknap will be 
toastmaster. Mr. Tuchbreiter will make 
the main address and will present awards 
for outstanding 1954 production to lead- 
ing general agents and agents. 

Wednesday Features 

Scott B. Brainard, president of Brain- 
ard & Black, Ltd., general agents for 
Hawaii, will preside at the Wednesdav 
morning session. Featured speakers will 
include Vice President Becher who will 
present “Selling News for 1955”; James 
N. Mazzeo, director of sales and serv- 
ice, group division, whose subject will 
be “Four Sales Leaders”; Warren V. 
Smith, regional manager, who will dis- 
cuss “Selling Group Major Medical”; 
Carroll J. Lynch, resident partner, the 
Martin E. Segal Co.. New York; Eman- 
uel Dash, president, Dascit Underwriters, 
Inc., New York, who will view “The 
Old and the New,” and John Weaver, 
executive vice president, who will close 
the convention with an inspirational ad- 
dress entitled “Look.” 
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LIPPMANN’S PESSIMISTIC BOOK 


An indictment of the body politic for 
wresting power from executive govern- 
ment, transferring it to subservient leg- 
islatures and misusing it under the 
democratic fallacy that a majority is 
always right is one of the themes of 
Walter Lippmann’s new book, “The Pub- 
lic Philosophy.” Probably the columnist 
with the most prestige in conservative 
circles, Mr. Lippmann’s book is attract- 
ing considerable attention in editorial cir- 
cles. Because of his high reputation his 
pessimism as exemplified in his new 
book is all the more disconcerting. “The 
people have acquired power which they 
are incapable of exercising,” he says 
“and the governments they elect have 
lost powers which they must recover if 
they are to govern.” 

Many people believe both state and 
nation have too much power, especially 
when exercised in treatment of private 
business. One of chief critics is the 
Hoover Commission. 

Probably as trenchant comments as 
have been made on Mr. Lippmann’s 
book are those written by Bruce Hutchi- 
son in the Financial Post of Toronto. 
He sees society nourishing some “queer, 
soft and fat-headed notions” lately and 
with no clear notion of where it is go- 
ing or why, though it is obviously going 
somewhere at a terrific speed. He asks 
what politicians, business men, labor 
leaders, educators and other thinkers 
riean when they talk of building “a bet- 
ter society” by various foolproof de- 
vices. 

“How many politicians, so articulate 
about some favorite detail of this proc- 
ess, have ever sat down quietly and 
tried to figure out what kind of a so- 
ciety they are aiming at as they take 
it more and more under their own man- 
agement?” is another of his queries. 
Some other observations by Mr. Hutchi- 
son: 

How many business men have fig- 
ured out their future place in society 
which has given government a massive, 
increasing control over business ? 

How many labor leaders have seen 
that the same retreat under the state’s 


expanding umbrella can menace labor 
as much as business? How many pro- 
fessional socialists have seen the end of 
their theory and the prospect a very 
dead end? How many Social Creditors 
(Canadian political party) know what 
credit is? 

And how many ordinary citizens—al- 
ternately demanding public services and 
cursing the tax collector—have realized 
that their affairs are being totally revo- 
lutionized, for better or worse, because 
they won’t look things in the face? 

But there is one body of articulate 
public opinion which is constantly alert- 
ing the people that mounting benefits of 
government and state protection on a 
huge scale may carry the U. S. Treasury 
and the state treasuries to a place where 
they will be badly bent, if not broken. 
And this articulation is sounded by 
spokesmen of the business of insurance. 


The latest recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission are to stop mush- 
rooming of Federal activities in the 
fields of insurance, lending and guar- 
antees, and to turn the bulk of its 
business-type financial organizations over 
to private enterprise. 





Adam Aitken, who has been assistant 
to the president of American Interna- 
tional Assurance Co., Ltd. in Hong Kong 
for the past two years and whose life 
insurance production career began in 
New York City, was recently here on 
vacation leave and visited with friends 
both at AIU’s executive offices at 102 
Maiden Lane and along William Street. 
A Scotsman, Mr. Aitken and his family 
also spent a month in Scotland, ten 
days in Florida and five days in Ber- 
muda. Returning to the Far East, Mr. 
Aitken took up a new managerial assign- 
ment March 15 at Bangkok, Thailand, 
where he will ‘head up American Inter- 
national’s life insurance operations. He 
also hopes to establish there a Toast- 
masters Club similar to that which he 
organized while at Hong Kong. He was 
its first president. 


* * * 


Estelle Best, daughter of Alfred M. 
Best, publisher of insurance books and 
periodicals, was recently a soloist with 
the Vermont Symphony Orchestra. She 
is a concert pianist. 





RICHARD B. EVANS 


Richard B. Evans, president of the 
Colonial Life of America, East Orange, 
N. J., was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N. J., at their meeting last week. 
Mr. Evans became a director of the 
Orange “Y” in 1950 and returns as a 
board member after a year’s absence 
following his service as president of the 
Community Chest of the Oranges and 
Maplewood. 

* Ok 

J. E. Cay, Jr., of Savannah, past presi- 
dent of the Savannah Association of In- 
surance Agents, was named winner of 
Savannah’s oldest civic award, the Lucas 
Theatre trophy, given annually to the 


outstanding man of the year. He is a 
past president of United Community 


Services and of Savannah Chapter, 
American Red Cross. In 1953 he was 
first recipient of the Dunlap Award 


given to the outstanding insurance un- 
derwriter of the state. The local agency 
firm of Palmer & Cay, Inc., represents 
22 prominent insurance companies. 


* * * 


Edward L. Springer, who succeeds 
Robert L. Rubendall as attorney general 
handling matters for the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, is a graduate of 
University of Pittsburgh and Harvard 
Law School. For four years he has been 
associated with the Pittsburgh firm of 


Smith, Buchanan, Ingersoll, Rodewald 
and Eckert. 

k * 
Ross A. Perigoe, former associate 


treasurer of the Imperial Life of Tor- 
onto, has been elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed Norman A. Morrison who has re- 
tired after. being with the company 48 


years. 
* * * 


Thomas W. Saltsman has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Washing- 
ton National at Dayton, Ohio. Since he 
joined the company in February, 1952, 
he has become one of its top production 
leaders. A member of the Dayton As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, he is 
also president of the East Wayne- 
Belmont Civic Association, and takes 
an active part in community improve- 
ments and civic affairs. Prior to joining 
Washington National he was with Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. of Dayton for 
four years. 





William C. Campbell, one o/ the top 
golfers in America, whose hands were 
severely burned in an accident at his 
home, is now able to play golf again 
Mr. Campbell, a former member of the 
West Virginia legislature, has been 
named captain of the United States 
Walker Cup golf team. This is an jp. 
ternational golfing event where the firs 
test will be on May 20-21, at St. An. 
drews, Scotland. Mr. Campbell is ap 
agent for John Hancock in Huntington 
West Va. 

ee ee 

Charles P. Luckey, vice president of 
the New York Trust Co., is chairman 
of the insurance, finance and professions 
section of the 1955 campaign of The 
Greater New York Fund. Chairman of 
the private firms division for the cam. 
paign is Richard K. Paynter, Jr., exec. 
tive vice president of New York Life. 

* * x 


Howard L. Waterhouse, New Jersey 
state agent of the Aetna Insurance 
Group, on March 2 completed 30 years 
with the Aetna. He was presented with 
a wrist watch by the company in honor 
of the anniversary. Mr. Waterhouse js 
president of the New Jersey Insurance 
Fieldmen’s Association and also is a 
past president of the South Jersey Field- 
men’s Association. 

* * 

W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas City 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Kansas City Crime Commission. He was 
a charter member of the Crime Com- 
mission when founded in 1950. At that 
time, he was elected a vice president and 
member of the board of directors. He 
has continued on the board and was re- 
elected vice president each year until 
he became president. Substantial gains 
were made by Kansas City in its fight 
against crime during 1954, Wayne 


Murphy, the managing director, reported 

at the annual meeting. Major offenses 

were down 14.5%. In the same period, 

the number of cases cleared by arrest 

Hed 41.7% as compared with 35.7% for 
ve. J 





J. W. STEVENS, C. N. CARRELL 


Jay W. Stevens, assistant manager 0! 
the. National Board of Fire Underwntt: 
ers, San Francisco office, holds plaque 


awarded him by the California Eure 
Chiefs Association in honor of his “lite 
ention. 


time of leadership in fire prev 
Charles N. Carrell, fire chief of Santa 
Monica, Calif., and president oi the as- 
sociation, shown at right, made th 
presentation at the Department instruc 
tors Conference held recently in Mem: 
phis, Tenn. At the conference, Chie! 
Stevens reported that uniformed fire- 
men last year inspected 3,000,000 homes 
in over 600 cities and towns throughout 
the United States—the greatest number 
since the program was launched ve 
years ago by the International Associ’ 
tion of Fire Chiefs of which Chie! 
Stevens has been secretar) 
since 1926. 
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Rodney Edwin Piersol 


Rodney Edwin Piersol, chairman of 
the Insurance Section, New York Board 
of Trade, is vice president of Alexander 
& Alexander, Inc., a prominent insur- 
ance brokerage concern which does an 
international business. In addition to its 


Baltimore and New York offices it has 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Tulsa, Los Angeles and Clarksburg, 


W, Va. The partnership of Alexander & 
Alexander, which preceded the corpora- 
tion’s formation, was founded in Clarks- 
burg in 1887. 

Born in Lancaster, Pa., Mr. Piersol 
had his early education there and fin- 
ished his high school education in Mary- 
land. In January, 1922, he entered the 
insurance business as assistant to H. G. 
Parker, stamp clerk of the Association 
of Fire Underwriters at Baltimore. After 
spending a year and a half with that 
organization he became associated with 
the Baltimore office of Alexander & 
Alexander, Inc., and on July 1, 1923, was 
transferred to the New York office of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Piersol belongs to Wings, Down- 
town Athletic and Economic clubs, 
Newcomen Society and Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. He is on executive 
committee of Insurance Federation of 
New York. His son, Donald E,, is a 
student at Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of Insurance Section, New 
York Board of Trade, is Harry F. Legg. 
Before going with the board Mr. Legg 
was an executive of casualty insurance 
companies. 

* * * 


Commercial Credit Co. and 
Subsidiaries 


Assets of Commercial Credit Co. and 
subsidiary companies at end of 1954 are 
shown in the consolidated balance sheets 
at $955,803,109. Net income before U. 
and Canadian taxes for 1954 was $45,- 
391,000. The U. S. and Canadian taxes 
on income were $21,161,948. 

Net underwriting profit of Commer- 


cial Credit insurance companies was 
$12,973,899. Earned premiums of the 
companies in 1954 were $43,159,339. 
men and loss expenses were $25,- 
78,511. 


Consolidated earned premiums of insur- 
ance companies for 1954were slightly down 
compared with 1953, resulting primarily 
trom reduced premium writings of the au- 


tomobile insurance companies caused by 
reduced volume of motor retail acquired 
by the { iinance companies. In accordance 
with in surance regulations all receiv- 


ables more 


than 90 days old and the 
entire cost 


of 486 automobiles owned 


and operated by the insurance compa- 
ri have been charged to their opera- 
ns and are not included in the ad- 
mitted assets, 
wd he securities in the portfolios of the 
surance companies on December 31, 
van Were carried at cost or amortized 
“ue, The market value of these securi- 

















ties on December 31, 1954, was $71,- 
478,885 which was $639,563 in excess of 
cost or amortized value. 

Gross premiums written prior to re- 
insurance of American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York, were down slightly 
during 1954 compared with 1953. Earned 
premiums were approximately the same 
although as a result of increased claims 
and expenses the net earnings, after 
taxes, were down moderately. 

The written premiums prior to rein- 
surance, earned premiums and net in- 
come, after taxes, of its subsidiary 
American Health Insurance Corporation 
were larger than for any previous year. 

The written premiums of Calvert Fire 
Insurance Co., Cavalier Insurance Cor- 
poration and similar insurance opera- 
tions for 1954 were down substantially 
compared with 1953 resulting from re- 
duced volume of motor retail receivables 
acquired by the finance companies. 

Cavalier Life Insurance Co. began 
business during 1954 and had gross pre- 
mium writings of $1,236,790 represented 
principally by creditor life insurance on 
the lives of purchasers whose install- 
ment obligations were acquired by the 


finance companies. The company also 
reinsures similar coverages and may 
write creditor life insurance for other 


companies, banks and loan companies. 
eae ws 
“It Isn’t Hay” 


The General Accident publication at 
home office in Perth, “The General’s 
Review,” one of the most readable of 
all the publications gotten out by an 
insurance company, runs in its current 
edition some comments about an Ameri- 
can expression, “It isn’t hay.” Says 
General’s Review: 

“According to our Anglo-American dic- 
tionary this phrase indicates something 
of more than negligible value. The im- 
plication being that hay itself is rela- 
tively valueless. As any farmer knows, 
this is far from being the case, in this 
country and at this time. In fact, our 
reason for bringing the subject up is to 
give a reminder about the need for 
arranging full insurance on hay and 
straw. Prices for these commodities are 
very high at the present time—no doubt 
because of the unfavorable weather. As 
agricultural produce insurances are sub- 
ject to Special Condition of Average, 
unless cover is arranged for a reasonable 
sum in the light of present conditions, 
the insured may easily find himself in 
an unfortunate position in the event of 
a serious loss.” 


* * * 
Junior and Assistant Examiners 


In the current training series for 
junior and assistant examiners at New 
York State Insurance Department J. 
Malmuth, principal examiner, will talk 
on automobile physical damage rates and 
associate examiner Harry A. Kahn on 
automobile and general liability insur- 
ance rates. 





500 Congratulatory Letters 


The favorable reaction to the appoint- 
ment of Leffert Holz as Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York State has 
been evidenced by the receipt by him 
of more than 500 letters of congratuia- 
tion. They came from a number of 
different fields and from all parts of 


the state. 
* * * 


Frank Schiraldi, Chairman 


Frank Schiraldi has been named chair- 
man of the insurance division of the 
1955 Brooklyn Red Cross Drive for 
members and funds. Mr. Schiraldi will 
supervise the solicitation of campaign 
contributions among employes in offices 
in the insurance division. The Brooklyn 
Red Cross must raise $1,129,000 as its 
part of the New York City quota of 
$5,700,000. 


* * 


Hanover Dinner to C. V. Starr 
and Associates 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. has 
been a participant in insurance on for- 
eign risks through representation by 
American International Underwriters 
since March 1, 1930 when the AIU was 
named as Hanover’s representatives for 
Shanghai and the Far East. Today AIU 
manages on a worldwide basis the for- 
eign business of the Hanover and 12 
other U. S. companies, the contract with 
the Hanover being its oldest continuous 
appointment. _ 

In recognition of the anniversary the 
officers and board of directors of the 
Hanover gave a dinner to C. V. Starr, 
founder and chairman of AIU, and his 
associates at the University Club of New 
York. The contract in 1930 was handled 
for the Hanover by Charles W. Higley, 
then Hanover’s president, and Mont- 
gomery Clark, then its vice president. 
At that time F. Elmer Sammons, now 
Hanover’s president, was a secretary of 
the company, as was A. E. Gilbert, now 
executive vice president of AIU. 

Among Hanover’s guests at the anni- 
versary party were A. W. Joukowsky, 
now senior vice gg of C. V. Starr 
& Co., Inc.; E. A. G. Manton, president ; 
Mr. Gilbert, rae other executives of 
AIU Corp.; C. L. Seitz, president, and 
Hugh Blake, vice president, AIU Over- 
seas, Inc., Hamilton, Bermuda, and H. L. 
Silva, president, International Under- 
writers for Latin America, Inc., Havana. 


* * * 


Stamp Collections Insurance 


The United Standard Insurance Co. 
of London has made a specialty of writ- 
ing insurance on postage stamp collec- 
tions. It describes the risk in a pros- 
pectus it has just sent out. Some ex- 
tracts from the prospectus follow: 

The widest cover available to private 
collectors is an all- risks policy covering 
collections anywhere in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Channel 
Islands or Republic of Ireland, the rate 
for this cover being 7s. 6d. per cent. 
If the cover is restricted to a private 
dwelling house, accompanied journeys 
and _ transits by registered post or at 
carrier’s risk, the rate is 4s. 6d. per cent, 
while a rate of 3s. per cent is charged 
for cover at a bank or safe deposit only. 
For policies restricted to fire, burglary, 
housebreaking, theft and larceny, the 
rates for the aforementioned situations 
are 4s. 6d., 4s., and 2s. 6d. per cent re- 
spectively. 

Policies for stamp dealers cover collec- 
tions, stamps in stock as_ collectors’. 
items, philatelic accessories, fixtures, fit- 
tings and utensils in trade against fire, 
burglary, housebreaking, theft or lar- 


ceny. Three rates are quoted: (1) Any- 
where in Great Britain, Northern Ire- 
land, Isle of Man, Channel Islands or 


Republic of Ireland, including while in 
transit or “on approval” but excluding 
while at stamp exhibitions—10s. per 
cent; (2) As in (1) but ineluding stamp 
exhibitions—12s, per cent; (3) As in 
(1) but subject to a warranty that the 
stamps shall be contained in a locked 
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safe overnight or while not in use on 
the insured’s premises—Os. 6d. per cent. 

Policies are subject to average, and 
exclude loss or damage caused by or 
arising from: (a) Wear and tear, grad- 
ual deterioration or depreciation ; (b) 
moth or vermin; (c) action of light or 
climatic conditions; (d) the actual proc- 
ess of cleaning, restoration, mounting, 
dismounting or other work on the 
stamps; (e) burglary, housebreaking, 
theft or larceny occasioned by any em- 
ploye of the insured or by any inmate 
of the insured’s residence; (f) war and 
kindred risks; (g) dishonesty of the in- 
sured’s customers or of other persons 
to whom stamps are entrusted by the 





insured away from the premises (this 
refers to insurances of stamp dealers 
only). 


* * * 


The Taxicab Fleet 


About a billion and a half times a 


year Americans climb into taxicabs, take 
a ride of three miles or under for the 
most part, for which they pay trom 


50 cents to a dollar. At the present time 
there are as many taxicabs as_ there 
are city buses, street cars, trolley 
coaches and rapid transit units com- 
bined, says Automobile Facts published 
by Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

New York with 12,000 taxis, has the 
most number. Washington, D. C., fol- 
laws with 9,500. Chicago and Philadel- 
phia have more than 2,000 each and 
New Orleans has 1,600. Estimated num- 
ber of taxicabs in the nation is 78,082. 

* -& 2% 


McCall’s Dramatic Story 
Of Uninsured Home 


Never before in their lives had the 
Clarks realized the importance of fire 
insurance. Not until their house, their 
furniture and all the irreplaceable items 
so important to a family were destroyed 
by a fire did the devastating facts hit 
home. Their story is told in the current 
issue of McCall’s Magazine. It is en- 
titled “The Night Our Home Burned 
Down.” 

The meaning of insurance became 
painfully clear to the Clarks when they 
tried to reconcile their policy with build- 
ing costs and the replacement of house- 
hold effects. With a growing family, the 
Clarks had not had sufficient coverage. 
Unforunately, they didn’t find out until 
it was too late. 

The miracle of this story is that the 
family escaped—unharmed but with an 
important lesson learned—the value of 
the proper amount of insurance and 
necessity of being prepared for a fire. 
Color photography for the article was 
supplied to McCall’s by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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1954 Nationwide Fire Insurance 
Net Premiums Written, Losses Paid 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
1,522,731 
262,059 


Following are nationwide net fire pre- 
miums written in 1954 of stock fire and 
casualty companies reporting to the 
New York State Insurance Department. 
Some newcomers this year are the fol- 
lowing companies which were either or- 
ganized or admitted to New York State 
in 1954: American Liberty of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Constellation Insurance Co., 
New York City; National Union Indem- 
nity of Pittsburgh; New Rotterdam In- 
surance Co, (U. S. branch), New York 
City, and United States Liability of 
Philadelphia. 

Some other changes during 1954 were 
American Home Fire Assurance, which 
changed its name to American Home 
Assurance and merged into Globe and 
Rutgers under the latter’s charter but 
under name of American Home Assur- 
ance. The Halifax Insurance Co. of 
New York merged into Halifax Insur- 
ance Co. of Massachusetts; National 
Surety Marine Insurance Corp. merged 
into National Surety Corp., and Univer- 
sal Indemnity Insurance Co. merged into 
Universal Insurance Co. The Concordia 
Fire of Milwaukee withdrew from the 
state. 


Net Net 

Premiums Losses 

Written Paid 
Accident & Casualty....$ 462,763 $ 175,035 
RIOD éasasacacrsonss tee 32,518,765 14,918,609 
Affiliated F M......... 8,298,263 881,008 
ce Le | i a 6,983,714 3,439,048 
Se ETE Oe eee 701,291 371,910 
PUUEE PG: osisecccceas 312,971 189,433 
PINON cosas casasn ks 347,792 19,756 
American Auto Fire.... 1,786,224 170,603 
American Avia. & Gen’l. —978,878 315,816 
Amer, Casualty ........ 2,875,517 408,784 
American Central ...... 3,360,720 1,692,077 

American Druggists .... 604,724 


American Eagle ........ 








American Employers ... 1,304,321 405,234 
American Equitable ... 9,324,907 4,027,011 
American & Foreign... 2,577,035 1,395,349 
Amer. Home Assur..... 4,601,561 2,300,821 
r pmenage Need Newark.... 27,144,188 14 179,453 
Amer. Liberty ......... 268,197 62,129 
Amer. Marine & Gen’l... 52,421 27,013 
American Motorists ..... 1,886,971 168,792 
American National ..... 2,544,830 921,115 
American Reserve ...... 7,102,989 3,058,835 
American Surety ...... 310,632 78,443 
American Union ....... 1,756,604 916,772 
Assurance of America... 1,139,711 S7D,l27 
Atlantic Mutual ........ 2,862,872 992,010 
Atlas Assurance ........ 2,814,208 1,472,717 
Automobile of Hartford. 11,390,615 5,020,039 
Balboa, Los Angeles.... 64,585 11,097 
Balfour-Guthrie (Cal.).. 83,887 18,864 
Baloise Marine ........ 257,393 53,351 
Bankers & Shippers.... 3,072,399 1,460,123 
Birmingham Fire, Ala... 1,160,477 674,266 
a Fire, Pa.... 1,649,953 787,727 

DIE lc sccoennsecipess 10,781,489 5,385,519 
British America ....... 934,523 401,933 
British & Foreign. . 1,667,277 792,892 
British General ........ 473,370 239,682 
ae eccekehackeoine 3,018,376 1,290,700 
SOD oo os neexees 2,123,961 1,165,404 
ee ices 530,974 291,351 
EEO. hoc nie esos be 2,035,009 1,025,577 
Camtien Fite 2. isi.esee 7,756,562 3,726,389 
Centennial ....... 1,826,769 680,796 
Central Surety 496,406 175,054 
Central Trust, China.... —471,227 109,889 
Oa 1,739,175 929,595 
Century Indemnity 5,912,502 2,712,474 
Christiania General .... 2,475,211 1,176,880 
ro a Ae cditinisea tut 75,950 13,791 
eS 8S eee 698,999 322,177 
Colonial Assurance ..... 599,991 224,763 
Columbia, N. Y......... 2,809,014 1,321,546 
DOMME 5.2455 sks saee 1,607,920 677,000 
Commercial of Newark. . 640,981 70,476 
Commercial Union Assur. 6,427,726 3,260,920 
Commercial Union, N. Y. 1,570,837 794,780 
Commonwealth ......... 3,419,659 1,378,710 
Connecticut Fire ....... 11,457,410 3,355,361 
Connecticut Indemnity .. 2,349,821 1,103,652 
Constellation, N. Y...... 450,604 27,647 
ee ree 1,739,952 762,251 
Continental ........... 33,031,329 14,576,772 
Continental Casualty 3,159,208 578,744 
Copenhagen Reins. ..... 2,115,066 620,855 
Detroit F. & M...,...... 2,066,124 983,295 
Dubuque F, & M........ 1,550,099 670,008 
SOON, Ble Dos ckéba deus v5 555,765 167,867 


i Bike BSAA re 
NOE COU wcrc Sisice slo 
Bangle Stabe... ssn s00> 
Employers’ Fire ....... 
Employers’ Liability 

Employers’ Reins, ...... 
Equitable F. & M....... 
Equity General, Fla..... 


Fidelity & Guaranty..... 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 
Fire Assn. of Phila...... 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 
Fireman’s Fund Ind.... 
Firemen’s of Newark.... 
Firemen’s, i 

PNR Bia eos othe ee 
Firet NOUGRE o6.5.06% +0: 
Franklin National ...... 
French Union .......... 
General Accident ....... 
General of Trieste....... 
General Security ....... 
Girard 


Globe Indemnity ....... 
Globe & Republic....... 
STATIItE BtAGe 5. cos esas 
Great American ........ 
SStPRt TOROIOIN 60k oscace 
ELS ee eee vee 
ONE ea nk bison aoe 
PartrOrd Pare 3 ones vs ss 
Hawkeye-Security ...... 
Home Fire & Marine.... 
Homeland ........ : 
Home Insurance Co..... 
PRMMABO. sunk co ¥5.s vow cals 
ee iL 3 eee ee 
Ind. Ins. Co. of N. A.... 
ee ee 
Insurance Co. of N. A... 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa.. 
International .......... 
Inter-Ocean Re. ........ 
Jefferson of N. Y........ 
jersey OF N.Y... 0 0sis 
Kansas City F. 
La Paternelle ......... 
Law, Union & Rock..... 
Liberty Mut. Fire....... 
Laon mare, Ne Wi5se0s%s 
Liverpool & Ldn. & Globe 
London Assurance ..... 
London & Lancashire.... 
London & Scottish...... 
Manhattan F. & M....... 
Manufacturers Cas. ..... 
Maryland Casualty ..... 
Massachusetts F. & M.... 
Mechanics & Traders... 
LO a ee 
Merchants Indemnity ... 
Merchants, Colo. 
Merchants Fire, N 
Merchants & Mfr 
BONE ses v4 soko 
Metropolitan Casualty .. 
Metropolitan Fire ...... 
Michigan F. & M........ 
Millers National 












8,611,348 
22,636,554 


1,709,829 
93,818,094 
665,862 


1,200,310 
47,549,176 


2,066,124 
1,341,479 
3,419,659 
1,755,270 
1,323,469 
5,079,621 
2,331,226 
4,664,286 

376,857 
2,587,161 
1,867,976 
3,338,650 
6,419,321 
1,369,355 





Net 
Losses 


Paid 
777,305 


,847,408 
11,497,640 
135,455 
007 


6,399,375 
31,251,220 


3,260,525 
642,085 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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More Than Million Hurricane Claims 


Lewis A. Vincent, general manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
a statement to newspapers says relative 
to the New England hurricane losses of 


last fall, that the stock fire insurance 
business within a period of six months 
has adjusted and paid more than a mil- 
lion claims for which more than $200,- 
000,000 in payments have been made as 
a result of the three storms “Hazel,” 
“Carol” and “Edna.” He further said 
that it was the cooperation and untiring 
efforts of all elements of the business 
—agents, brokers, company personnel 
and adjusters—which made possible this 
unprecedented record of an emergency 
operation. The men of the field, as well 
as the personnel in home offices, worked 
around the clock to pay losses as quickly 
as possible. 


Only Few Claims Outstanding 


“In all fairness to those who did not 
suffer losses as well as to those who 
did,” said Mr. Vincent, “adjustments 
could only be made after carefull con- 
sideration of facts surrounding the indi- 
vidual losses. This obviously requires 
time and that some few claims are still 
outstanding is not unusual. Hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied policyholders at- 
test the fact that in the main the job 
has been well done.” 


Quick Catastrophe Plan Action 


Hurricane “Carol” on August 31 was 
followed 11 days later by hurricane 
“Edna” which inflicted added damage in 
much the same area. The National 


Board Catastrophe Plan was_ immed). 
ately put into operation followirig the 
first storm. Within 48 hours after tha 
storm the supervisory office was esta). 
lished in Boston and advices went for. 
ward by letter to every agent, broke; 
and adjuster in Massachusetts explain. 
ing the program. Within 72 hours, ad. 
vertisements appeared in New Englanj 
newspapers as a public service message 
on behalf of the business in which the 
public who suffered losses of steps to he 
taken in connection with the protectioy 
of their property and the reporting oj 
such losses. Further newspaper ads an 
articles kept the public fully apprized oj 
progress of this work. 

Adjusters from all sections of the 
country were immediately moved into 
the affected area which included, in 
addition to Massachusetts, Connecticut 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine. 
Long Island and New Jersey. Every 
medium was employed, including the 
press, radio and television to assist those 
who had sustained loss. 

Just as the huge job of adjusting was 
getting under way, a third hurricane 
involved nine other states along the 
eastern seaboard and, in addition to 
calling on other parts of the country 
for more adjusting personnel, it was 
necessary to reassign some of the per- 
sonnel that had been brought into the 
New England area to deal with the 
losses that occurred as a result of hurri- 
cane “Hazel,” which resulted in an even 
greater number of claims, distributed 
over a wider area than “Carol” and 
“Edna” hurricanes combined. 





Lillian Sauer Anniversary 


Lillian Sauer has been with the arson 
bureau of National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters 25 years. She is secretary to 
Gilbert Meyer who is in charge of the 
Inland Marine section of the bureau, 
chief of which is A. Bruce Bielaski, as- 
sistant general manager of National 
Board, . 

In observation of the anniversary a 
luncheon was given to Miss Sauer by 
women employes of the arson bureau. 
Her associates and co-workers of the 
National Board presented her with 25 
roses, 25 silver dollars and a_ necklace. 
‘ : i "2 
From Manager Lewis A. Vincent of Na- 
tional Board she recieved a gift watch in 
recognition of her quarter of a century 
of service. 


Roemer Agency Names Keely 

Richard J. Keely has been appointed 
manager of the newly established life 
department of Wellington F. Roemer 
Insurance, Inc., Toledo, O. The new life 


department, Mr. Roemer said, will rep-: 


resent the Continental Assurance Co. 
of Chicago. Mr. Keely has been in the 
insurance business the past 15 years. 
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Holz Sets Hearing Dates 
For Company Rate Filings 


One of the early decisions of New 
York’s new Superintendent of Insurance, 
Leffert Holz, was to set new hearings 
on the fire insurance rate filings oi 
Allstate Insurance Co. and _ Insurance 
Co. of North America on certain dwell: 
ing classes “for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether such rate filings meet 
the standards prescribed in Article § 
Section 183, 184 of the Insurance Law. 
The North America hearing will be on 
April 18 and the Allstate on April 2 
both at the New York Department of 
fices at 61 Broadway, New York City. 

The original hearings were atthe 
request of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. In January, the 
then Deputy Superintendent Joseph I 
Murphy ruled,. following a hearing, the 
the North America has a right to fil 
rates independently, later approving it 
discounted rates. The NYFIRO sougli 
to have this decision overruled withow! 
success, At the hearing conducted by 
Deputy Superintendent Raymond Har 
who is Department counsel, he 
granted a motion of Allstate for (is 
missal of the proceedings on the col 
tention that NYFIRO was not 
aggrieved party.” 


ris, 





Taliaferro’s New Post 


Harry N. Taliaferro has resigned ® 
resident secretary in Atlanta tor | 
Security of New Haven to become res’ 
dent vice president and manager 0! the 
Southern department for S« uthwel 
General of Dallas. Mr. Taliaferro, 
will continue to make his headquarter 
in Atlanta, has been in the insuratt 
business for 40 years, having starte 
with the Hall & Benedict agency ’ 
Nashville, Tenn. He has been wit he 
Security of New Haven for 2 ye 
having served as a fieldman in sevel 
Southern states. 


rn a 
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Activities of Late Wm. D. Winter Covered Wide Range 


Often Honored by Being Elected President of Institutional 


If a man be judged by the company 
he keeps, motivations controlling daily 
actions inside and outside of his own 
establishment, widespread nature of in- 
stitutional interests and_ successful 
achievement in business the late William 
D. Winter of The Atlantic Companies 
was one of the most useful citizens in 
Greater New York. The Atlantic Com- 
panies are Atlantic Mufual and Centen- 
nial Insurance Co. : : 

A quiet mannered, kindly, studious, 
helpful personality he was non-spectacu- 
lar in all except one phase of his career 
—the rise from office boy to president 
of an insurance company. Mr. Winter 
was early swayed by a desire to make 
as large a contribution as he and his 
organization could in earnest coopera- 
tion with the many associations and or- 
ganizations formed for cementing harmo- 
nious inter-company relations in marine 
insurance, for giving recognition to such 
persons as have displayed ‘heroism in 
connection with rescues at sea; for 
helping merchant seamen in numerous 
ways. Likewise, he was an important 
figure in religious circles and was a bank 
director. At one time he was a member 
of 50 different committees. 


Held Numerous Positions of Distinction 


Over the years he had helped form the 
American Cargo War Risk Exchange; 
had been president of such bodies as 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, Board of Underwriters of New 
York, Insurance Society of New York, 
Life Saving Benevolent Association. He 
had been ‘honorary vice president of 
American Bureau of Shipping, manager 
of Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York and of the American Bible Society. 

He was on insurance committee of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and on post-war committee of 
Chamber of Commerce of State of New 
York; and on marine insurance commit- 
tee of the Maritime Association, Port 
of New York. He had been insurance 
counsel of American Management As- 
sociation and was on national panel of 
American Arbitration Association. 

When Mr. Winter died last week he 
had been with the Atlantic organization 
34 years. His election to be president 
of Atlantic Mutual was in 1934, assets 
at close of that year being $17,648,000. 
He retired as chairman of the board in 
February, 1951. At end of that year 
consolidated assets of The Atlantic Com- 
panies were $48,260,000. The position Mr. 
Winter was occupying at time of his 
death was chairman of the executive 
committee. 


His Text Book on Marine Insurance 


Over the years Mr. Winter spent a 
great deal of time in the preparation 
and writing of the three editions of his 
book, “Marine Insurance; Its Principles 
and Practice,” which were published by 
McGraw - Hill Book Co. But his liter- 
ary labors saw him afforded the satis- 
‘action of noting that hundreds of stu- 
cents used this as a text book. 

ihe first edition came out in Febru- 
ary, 1919. The four preceding years, 
during which there had been a World 
War, had witnessed many changes in 
the commercial life of the United States, 
not the least of which had been the 
renaissance of the American Merchant 
Marine, and with it a marvelous growth 


Associations; Well Known Figure in Benevolent 


And Religious Circles 


By CLarENCE AxMAN 


in our overseas trade. Shipping, bank- 
ing and insurance, which Mr. Winter 
called “the trinity of foreign trade,” 
had taken a new lease of life, and Amer- 
ican commercial activities began to reach 
into fields hitherto untouched by purely 
American enterprise. This naturally 
caused a demand for knowledge concern- 
ing these three subjects, and the Wall 
Street division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, was meeting the demand. 
It called upon Mr. Winter to lecture on 
marine insurance which he did. 

“The attendance at these lectures,” 
said Mr. Winter, “has indicated that a 
real need exists for non-technical in- 
formation in regard to this important, 
but little known, branch of insurance 
science. It, therefore, seemed fitting that 
the matter contained in the lectures 
should be rewritten and published in 
book form so that it might be available 
to students, and to shipping men, bank- 
ers, merchants and those insurance men 
who require a general knowledge of ma- 
rine insurance. My purpose is to present 
the subject in a thorough but simple 
form, so that the principles and prac- 
tices of this necessary element in our 
overseas commerce may become more 
generally known.” 

The book was well received and in 
1929 a second edition was gotten out. 
It included covering various modifica- 
tions and extensions of the application 
of marine insurance principles which 
took place in the development of over- 
seas commerce after the close of World 
War I. 

The third edition did not come out 
until February, 1952. “In these more 
than 20 years that have passed since this 
book was last revised,” he wrote, “mo- 
mentous events have taken place, some 
of which have left their impress on the 
marine insurance business.” Much of the 
new matter gave the reader a_ better 
understanding of underwriting prob- 
lems. It had been Mr. Winter’s hope 


that a book would be prepared dealing 
solely with marine-insurance loss ad- 
justing. That proving impractical he 
enlarged the section of his second edi- 
tion dealing with marine loss adjusting. 


Started With Atlantic When 16 


It was on July 1, 1901, that young 
Winter left his home in Brooklyn for a 
Wall Street ferry and after landing he 
walked into the office of Atlantic Mutual, 
then temporarily in Cedar Street. Want- 


of $25 a month, plus free lunches in the 
company’s restaurant. At end of the 
summer Raven suggested that Winter 
remain on for a year after which the 
boy could decide whether he wanted to 
return to school or remain with the At- 
lantic. 

On the next bonus day, January, 1902, 
he was given a check for $50 and a 
raise of $50 per annum, bringing his 
monthly stipend to $29.16. He decided to 
stay; never returned to Brooklyn school 








An Industry View of Late Wm. D.Winter 


Henry C. Thorn, New York resident vice president of Insurance Co. of North 
America, who over the years had close relations of an industry nature with 
William D. Winter, was asked by The Eastern Underwriter for an estimate of 


Mr. Winter’s role in marine insurance. 


He said: 


“Mr. Winter’s contribution to marine insurance institutions was great indeed. 
As president and director of American Institute of Marine Insurance, Board of 
Underwriters and hull syndicates these institutions became vastly more important. 
His chairmanship, however, of War Risk Exchange tended to keep this most tradi- 
tionally troublesome of all marine problems on an even keel. In the dark days of 
the spring following Pearl Harbor his strong defense of our war risk system kept 


many top executives from quitting war risk. 


by results. 


His optimism was amply justified 


“Bill Winter’s prestige in the business and as author caused him often to testify 
in Washington on behalf of the industry. His forthright manner and obvious 
complete knowledge of what he was talking about always impressed the govern- 
ment people. His many addresses before important business gatherings did much 


to improve marine insurance public relations. 


In addition to his purely marine 


activities he was one of the pioneers in working out multiple line underwriting with 
John A. Diemand, presidentn of Insurance Co. of North America.” 
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ing to be a lawyer he had been offered 
the post of office boy in a legal firm 
for a summer vacation period. That fell 
through as the lawyer’s wife became ill 
and he closed his office and moved to 
Maine. Winter sought counsel from the 
family’s minister, Rev. J. Doughton 
Adam, who suggested that he might find 
a summer job with Atlantic Mutual 
whose then president, Anton A. Raven, 
was also senior Elder of the church 
where Dr. Adam preached. 

Raven hired young Winter at a salary 
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and dropped early ambition to be a 
lawyer. Some years ago he began work 
on memoirs in which he told of his 
elation in getting the Atlantic Mutual 
job. “To obtain employment there at 
the time I came in was as difficult as to 
obtain membership in one of the exclu- 
sive clubs,” he wrote. 


Early Acquaintance With Insurance, 
Shipping, Mercantile and Banking 
Sections 
First duties of the new office boy 


included going about the Wall Street, 
shipping and mercantile districts of 
lower Manhattan equipped with a bundle 
of open applications. On them were 
blank spaces. One set were to have 
filled in the amount of insurance; in 
others names of steamers; in still others, 
destinations of ships. 

“For eight months I 
run the route, as it was called, ac- 
quiring in the meantime an_ intimate 
knowledge of New York streets and 
of those business people located in that 
important section of the city.” 

On August 1, 1902, the Atlantic re- 
turned to its traditional site, 49 Wall 
Street, where had been erected the new 
Atlantic Building. 

“The handsome gold ceiling office, with 
the then new metal furniture, was some- 
thing of a novelty,” he wrote, “and 
many assureds paid a formal call. On 
the front platform sat the president and 
three vice presidents in dignity in their 
formal frock coats. They were apt to 
arrive in their carriages. Not to wear 
a silk hat, or at least a flat topped, 
high derby, was to appear in less than 
proper dress. Most of the desks were 
high with sloping tops, and the clerks 


continued to 


sat on high stools with comfortable 
backs. The desks in the new building 
were metal and many a cuss’ word 


was uttered as a knee came into contact 
with an unclosed drawer. Each desk had 
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its necessary gadget in the form of a 
bright brass spittoon. 

“These first few months taught me 
the general office routine, but, more im- 
portant, they were months in which I 
had my first introduction to individuals 
and their idiosyncracies. Merchants and 
shipowners were wont to stand at the 
counters in front of the high desks, 
clothed in frock coats or cutaways, silk 
hats, too. It presented a colorful scene 
that was just about ending at the turn 
of the century.” 


His Memoirs 


Mr. Winter gave this title to his 
memoirs: “My Life in a Human Menag- 
erie.” This manuscript is at his fornier 
summer home in Newagen, Maine. Only 
two sections have been published, and 
they appeared in the “Atlantic Log,” 
the magazine of The Atlantic Companies 
for employes. The unconventional title 
was chosen because many of the older 
men ‘he encountered after arriving in 
the insurance district “seemed to me, in 
my youthful imagination, to be as pecu- 
liar and eccentric as the varied blood and 
breeds of animals in a menagerie.” In 
describing them he emphasized that in 
those early days personalities were more 
apt to be highly individualized, did not 
try to hide their characteristics. He did 
not attempt to disparage any of the per- 
sons he wrote about. As for the 60 men 
then constituting the personnel of the 
company he regarded them, “from presi- 
dent to porter as a very fine group. 
They had their peculiarities, some more 
than others, but who has not?” he wrote. 
“T suppose that we older men of today 
seem just as queer in many ways to con- 
freres. I owe much that I can never 
repay from rubbing shoulders on which 
our enterprise has been built and has 
prospered down through the years.” 

A summary of some of the affiliations 
Mr. Winter had, together with role he 
played in them follows: 

American Cargo War Risk Exchange 

The American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange was formed shortly 
before war broke out in _ Europe, 
has been in continuous operation ever 
since. While the war clouds were gath- 
ering the situation in marine insurance 
had become almost chaotic. The Ex- 
change was made up of approximately 
150 American and admitted companies. 
All agreed that they would cede their 
war risk to the Exchange and partici- 
pate in a fixed-share business. This 
was done promptly to provide a con- 
tinuing facility under the difficult con- 
ditions. As a result, a stable market 
was provided in what was becoming an 
unstable business, and it made for ca- 
pacity and also for sound rating. At the 
present time the market is without limit 
as far as capacity is concerned provided 
adequate rate is paid. The rates are 
made by an underwriting committee of 
about nine members. 


American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers and Board of Underwriters 


The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters was formed about 1898. It 
represents the American marine insur- 
ance market for its major trade associa- 
tion activities, and follows all matters 
of interest to its members with regard 
to legislative affairs, relations with 
banks and carriers, membership in in- 
ternational organizations, cargo loss pre- 
vention and interpretations of forms and 
clauses. 

The Board of Underwriters of New 
York dates back to 1820 and largely han- 
dles loss and casualty data for the in- 
terest of its members, including main- 
tenance of the network of correspond- 
ents throughout the world. The board 
organized and formerly maintained a 
cargo loading and inspection bureau 
which in 1952 became a separate organi- 
zation co-sponsored by marine under- 
writers, and now known as National 
Cargo Bureau. 


American Bureau of Shipping 


Mr. Winter was for years an impor- 
tant factor in the American Bureau of 
Shipping which occupies an eight-story 
building at 45 Broad Street, New York, 








A Viewpoint of Marine Underwriting 


In commenting on marine insurance in his text book on that subject William D. 
Winter said that marine underwriting is not scientific in the sense that life under- 
writing is. In the latter branch of insurance practice there have been worked out 
in the mortality tables predetermined and safe tables of the results that may be 


expected in the insurance on lives. 


The marine underwriter, on the other hand, is dealing with risks that are 
affected not only by the ordinary stable conditions encountered every day but also 
by the rapidly changing conditions encountered on the seas. No chart or table can 
be devised that will show to a nicety how many days will be clear and how many 
stormy or that will measure the severity and direction of storms. He is dealing with 
problems over which the veil of the future is drawn, but he must rely on past 
experiences and his judgment of changing conditions in order to arrive at conclu- 


sions of what probably will happen in the future, said Mr. Winter. 


Furthermore, 


owing to the unusual physical hazards to which marine risks are subjected, the 
experience upon which the underwriter depends must extend over a considerable 
experience of time, 10 years perhaps being the shortest period from which to draw 


conclusions. 








a block below Wall Street and has as 
its primary purpose the establishment of 
standards to which “classed” vessels 
must be built and by which vessels may 
be maintained in a seaworthy condition. 
Its publication, “The Record of the 
American Bureau of Shipping,” gives the 
essential particulars of the hulls and 
machinery of all vessels classed with the 
bureau, the classification assigned to 
each particular vessel and the dates 
when the various surveys were carried 
out. American Bureau of Shipping 
maintains close relationship with marine 
underwriters and with the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
and with other great technical societies 
not exclusively affiliated with shipping. 
Active participation by the bureau’s 
technical staff on the committees of 
these technical societies keeps the bu- 
reau informed of progress in other fields 
and is most valuable in maintaining its 
engineering and materials requirements 
in close accord with commercial practice. 

The American Bureau of Shipping had 
its inception in the American Shipmas- 
ter’s Association which was organized 
in 1860. The plan of organization was 
sponsored by John D. Jones, then presi- 
dent of Atlantic Mutual, at a meeting 
attended by a number of persons promi- 
nently identified with martime commerce 
in the U. S. 

Mr. Winter was elected a member of 
the American Bureau of Shipping in 
1935 and continued in that capacity until 
his death. In 1935 he became a member 
of the bureau’s board of managers, con- 
tinuing to serve on the board until Janu- 
ary of this year. He had been elected 
an honorary vice president of the bu- 
reau in 1945. Also, he was active in 
committee work of the bureau. He 
served as a member of the classification 
committee from date of his appointment 
on the committee in 1937 until he re- 
signed from the committee in January, 
1951. In 1939 he went on the important 
standing and finance committee from 
which he resigned in January, 1955. 


Hull Insurance Syndicate 


Mr. Winter was active on board of 
managers of American Marine Hull In- 
surance Syndicate during his active ca- 
reer with Atlantic Mutual. He was vice 
chairman of the Syndicate during 1937 
to 1940. 

The Hull Syndicate comprises about 90 
companies whose ocean hull business is 
written through the Syndicate. 


Life Saving Benevolent Association 


of N. Y. 


At the time of Mr. Winter’s death he 
was senior member of the Life Saving 
Benevolent Association of New York 
having been elected a manager on March 
5, 1930. He served on the donations and 
awards committee from 1932 until 1941 
at which time the Association elected 
him president which post he continued 
until early this year. However, he con- 
tinued his affiliation as a manager. 

The Life Saving Benevolent Associa- 
tion was incorporated by a special act 
of the legislature in 1849, its purpose be- 
ing to encourage meritorious conduct in 
sea disasters; to grant awards, give do- 
nations in money, medals and diplomas; 
also to build or purchase and use life 
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boats and other ships, boat and station 
houses, and to buy material suitable to 
afford facilities in saving life in cases 
of shipwrecked and damaged vessels. 
Following incorporation the Association 
was organized and immediately under- 
took its primary task of placing life- 
saving stations along the coasts of New 
York and New Jersey, covering the ap- 
proach to the harbor of this city. At 
different times the Federal Government 
has made appropriations of $10,000 each. 
Many stations were built along the 
coasts of this state, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Gradually, the care of the 
life-saving stations was taken over by 
the Government. As a result of placing 
these stations many lives were saved at 
sea and property was kept from being 
lost. When the life-saving stations were 
taken over by the Government the ac- 
tivity of the Benevolent Association re- 
solved itself into granting medals and 
cash awards to those who rescue others 
from drowning. An example of a Benev- 
olent Association award was that made 
to John Maxon who skillfully fired the 
mortar carrying a line to the wreck of 
the British Ship “Ayshire” in January, 
1850 and thereby established communica- 
tion from shore to the vessel by means 
of shot and line. 


Insurance Society of New York 


Mr. Winter proved to be one of the 
best friends that the Insurance Society 
of New York had in executive ranks. 
His interest in the Society continued 
for more than 32 years. In every as- 
pect he was a staunch supporter. In 
1923 he was elected to membership. He 
lost no time in taking an active part in 
the work and served as chairman of the 
marine lecture committee that year. 
Soon he was elected to the executive 
committee and later served as vice presi- 
dent for three years. He became presi- 
dent in May, 1928. His administration 
was marked by a substantial increase 
in the student body and in size of the 
library. However, the outstanding event 
was incorporation of the Society. 

After a quarter of a century the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, a non-profit 
association, decided to incorporate. The 
organization wished to retain its name. 
Since the word “insurance” is an in- 
tegral part thereof it was necessary to 
obtain a special act of the New York 
State legislature to accomplish this ob- 
jective. This was achieved and on May 
1, 1929, it became the Insurance Society 
of New York, Inc. Mr. Winter served 
his first term as the last president of 
the old Insurance Society and his second 
term as the first president of Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc. His training 
in law as well as his remarkable admin- 
istrative and business ability were used 
for the Society’s benefit during this 
changeover. 


Views of Insurance Education 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the staff of the Society from E. R. 
Hardy, secretary, down through the 
tenures of service of Maude Inch, Mabel 
Swerig, the librarian, and Arthur C. 
Goerlich called upon Mr. Winter for 
advice or assistance. Never did he fail 
to put his valuable experience and great 
ability at their disposal. In an article 


— 
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Wm. D. Winter Funeral 


The funeral of William D. Winter 
was at Presbyterian Church, Summit, 
N. J., on Friday last week. The atiend- 
ance of persons from marine _insur- 
ance was very large. In addition to 
those from New York these cities were 
among those represented: Hartford, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Providence, 
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written for the News Letter of the So- 
ciety in January, 1954, Mr. Winter said: 

“Among the educational courses jn 
this country, the outstanding ones in 
the insurance world of the United States 
are those available in the Insurance 
Society of New York. Some young men 
and young women eagerly seek them, 
Others are persuaded to attend by their 
employers. As one who for many years 
has been interested in the Insurance 
Society as lecturer, director and _ past 
president, I am naturally gratified that 
such marked progress has been made in 
the development of these courses, in the 
broadening of the curriculum and in the 
ever rising quality of the lecturers. To 
these devoted men the insurance business 
owes a debt that it can never repay,” 

In Mr. Winter’s opinion too few per- 
sons were taking the insurance courses 
of the Society, despite the hundreds who 
were taking its courses. In the article 
mentioned he deplored this because he 
felt that the opportunities offered by 
the Society were really great ones. “Can 
it be that the older men in the business 
—the executives of the companies—are 
so involved in the day’s work that they 
give too little thought to the necessity 
of educating talented young people so 
that they will be ready to take up the 
administrative responsibilities of the 
ever-expanding insurance business?” he 
asked. “The knowledge and abilities of 
the new generation will have to be 
greater than those of the generation 
now in positions of responsibility but 
who, before too many years, will end 
their active work.” 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


For more than 20 years Mr. Winter was 
a member of Seamen’s Church Institute 
of New York, director of which is the 
Rev. Raymond S. Hall. During the past 
several years he was chairman of the 
Institute’s survey committee. “His death 
is a great loss to the Institute,” Dr. 
Hall told the writer. 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York is a home for merchant seamen 
when they are between ships. The 
largest organization of its kind in the 
world the Institute combines the services 
of a modern hotel with a wide range 
of educational, medical, religious and 
recreational facilities needed by a voca- 
tion that cannot share fully the advan- 
tages of home and community life. 
tribute to the service it has performed 
during the past century is its growth 
from a floating chapel in 1844 to the 
13-story building at 25 South Street 
known to merchant seamen the world 
around. A United States Government 
post office within the building does a 
first-class mailing business equivalent to 
that of a city of 30,000 people, annually 
handling more than half a million pieces 
of mail for seamen. 

Private rooms at the Institute can 
accommodate 765 seamen nightly. It has 
restaurants, tailor and barber shops, 
laundry facilities, newspapers, magazines 
and tobacco and miscellaneous personal 
effects. A large baggage checkroom 1s 
in the basement. 





Butterworth State Agent 
Agricultural in West. Va. 


Robert G. Horr, president of the Agt!- 
cultural and Empire State Insurance 
Companies, announces the appointment 
of Carey L. Butterworth as state agent 
for Western Virginia with headquarters 
in the State and City Building, Roanoke. 
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Bond Outlines Difficult Wartime 
Operations of Fire Departments 


In wartime fire departments will be 

faced with thousands of individual fires 
in cities to fight under very difficult con- 
ditions, Horatio Bond, chief engineer, 
National. Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, told some 2,000 fire experts at- 
tending the 27th annual Fire Department 
Instructors Conference meeting in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
His analysis of wartime fire fighting 
conditions was based on his own per- 
sonal experiences as an official observer 
of European fire damage following 
World War II and also on reports of 
German fire department professional 
officers in German cities. The National 
Fire Protection Association has head- 
quarters in Boston and maintains a 
technical staff to provide a clearing 
house for information on fire matters. 


What Happened in Germany 


“German fire department officers,” Mr. 
Bond said, “were considered the most 
experienced in fighting wartime fires be- 
cause they fought more and bigger fires 
than those of any of the other coun- 
tries. For example, in one attack on 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1943, one fire oc- 
curred in which all the buildings on 113 
miles of street front were ablaze at one 
time.” The damage to cities in bomb- 
ing attacks of World War II, he re- 
ported, was always 75 to 80% fire dam- 
age. 

“Fire department operations in war- 
time will be performed not by heavy 
fire trucks which are easily blocked by 
rubble and debris, but by light, fast au- 
tomobiles with small crews,” he stated. 
“These will not attempt to set up huge 
water curtains with large hose lines, as 
is often done in peacetime, but will be 
organized to move rapidly from one fire 
situation to another. The men will have 
goggles, face masks and special clothing 
to operate in dark, dusty, smoky areas 
where sparks shower them on all sides.” 

Such wartime fire fighting is for pro- 
fessionals, men who have physical stam- 
ina, skill and experience, he pointed out. 


There is a place for amateur fire fight- 
ers, but not as auxiliary firemen work- 
ing on a fire department company. “All 
observers of wartime fire experience 
agree that the householder and the part- 
time firemen of industry will have a 
decisive effect in controlling fires, but 
their activity will necessarily be limited 
to fighting fires in the ‘first-aid’ stage,” 
he said. 


Many Buildings Can Be Saved 


“The business of fighting wartime 
fires will go something like this,” Mr. 
Bond continued. “There is always a cen- 
tral area of damage in the bombed city. 
In this area and elsewhere, where blocks 
of buildings are totally involved in fires, 
no amount of men or fire-fighting equip- 
ment could make much of an impression. 
In all cases, however, this area of com- 
plete damage is a small percentage of 
the total area in which there is some 
damage. There will be thousands and 
thousands of buildings in which there 
will be a small fire which resolute ama- 
teurs can attack successfully with water 
pails, stirrup pumps and fire extinguish- 
ers. There will also be dozens of impor- 
tant buildings which need the services 
of public fire department crews. These 
crews will face some tough battles with 
fire but there will be many important 
buildings which can be saved. 

“It is clear, from reports which have 
been published of the affects of A-bombs 
and H-bombs,” he stated, “that these 
extend over such a huge territory that 
the control of fire companies by indi- 
vidual municipalities may not even en- 
able the fire companies to protect them- 
selves from blast, fire and radiation haz- 
ards, let alone doing any fire fighting. 
The area affected by a large nuclear 
weapon discharged on a city target may 
be so great that the only conclusion one 
can draw is that fire departments must 
be put under state control.” Many 
states, he reported, have already begun 
to take steps in this direction, and this 
problem is receiving active study by 
state and municipal fire authorities. 





C. W. Fiebiger Joins 
AFIA Los Angeles Office 


Carl W. Fiebiger has been appointed 
assistant to Manager Robert J. Deckard, 
Jr, of the Los Angeles service office of 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. James O. Nichols, general mana- 
ger of AFIA announces. 

A native of St. Louis, Mr. Fiebiger is 
a graduate of University of Southern 
California. His insurance background in- 
cludes six years with Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. and two years as an 
assistant to the insurance manager of 
the Fluor Corp. He is a veteran of four 
years in the U. S. Navy. 

The Los Angeles office of AFIA serves 
24 member companies with respect to 
loreign insurance interests in the south- 
western states. Other U. S. service 
offices are maintained in San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington, Dallas with head 
office in New York. 





| Gengras Reports Rec. Growth 


For Fire & Casualty in 1954 


_E. Clayton Gengras, president of the 
Fire & Casualty of Connecticut, reported 
record 1954 growth of the company at 
. recent annual meeting held in Hart- 
ord, 

Assets at December 31, 1954, totaled 
$5,962,184, an increase of $1,262,677 over 
1953. Policyholders’ surplus at the year- 
end totaled $2,120,424, an increase_of 
$510,147 over the previous year. Net 
Premium income was $2,949,779. The 
farned loss ratio was 50.7%. 

ate Fire & Casualty is licensed in the 
“istrict. of Columbia, Alaska and 27 
States for fire and allied lines, inland 
marine and automobile physical damage. 


NFPA Ratings for Aircraft 
Extinguishing Agents Made 

Boston—Carbon dioxide and water are 
the preferred agents for hand fire ex- 
tinguishers to be used in aircraft while 
chemical agents producing toxic or irri- 
tant vapors considered hazardous to 
crews and passengers are not recom- 
mended. Among the principal extin- 
guishing agents excluded from aircraft 
use are carbon tetrachloride, chloro- 
bromomethane and methyyl bromide. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories toxicity 
ratings are used to distinguish accept- 
able and unacceptable extinguishants. 
These are among the features of NFPA 
Standard 408, Aircraft Hand Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, up for final approval by the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
its 59th annual meeting, May 16-20, in 
Cincinnati. 

The recommendations of Standard 408 
will be discussed by the various inter- 
ests concerned and will not become offi- 
cial until and unless approved by the 
general NFPA membership at the an- 
nual meeting. 

The standard will also specify the 
number and location of carbon dioxide 
and water extinguishers for aircraft of 
various types. 

The text of NFPA tentative Standard 
408 is contained in NFPA Aviation Bul- 
letin No. 120-C, which may be obtained 
from the NFPA, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, for 25 cents each. 

The NFPA 1955 Advance Reports to 
be published in April, will also carry 
text of this Standard. 








Promotions Made by the Travelers 








RUSSELL D. LEINBACH 


Several promotions were announced 
by J. Doyle DeWitt, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Companies, follow- 
ing meetings of the boards of directors, 
March 7. Those named to new posts 
are: 

Russell D. Leinbach, second vice 
president of the Travelers; Richard M. 
Denne, secretary of the Personnel De- 





HARLAND L. HOWARD 


partment; Harland L. Howard and AI- 
fred E. DuPlessis, secretaries of the 
Methods and Planning department; Fer- 
dinand Rudolph, John G. Phillips and 
Wayne L. Shaffer, assistant secretaries 
of the branch office Administration de- 
partment; Roger G. Nicholls, assistant 
secretary of the Premium Accounting 
department; Andrew B. Campbell, as- 
sistant secretary of the Personal de- 
partment; Bruce P. Henn and Fred- 
erick W. Hamilton, assistant secretaries 
of the Methods and Planning depart- 
ment; Donald L. Lester, assistant sec- 
retary of the Casualty Claim depart- 
ment; Paul E. Berglund, assistant sec- 
retary of the Compensation and Lia- 
bility Underwriting department; Vernon 
J. Britt and John H. Conway, assistant 
auditors. 

Mr. DeWitt also announced the ap- 
pointments of Thomas S. Walsh as as- 
sistant superintendent and John F. Fitz- 
gerald as chief supervisor of the Group 
accounting division of the Premium Ac- 
counting department. 

Mr. Leinbach has been secretary of 
the Premium Accounting department 
since 1953 and has been associated with 
Travelers since 1925 when he joined the 
organization at Reading in the branch 





RICHARD M. DENNE 


office Administration department. He 
has been office manager at Scranton and 
Charlotte and branch office supervisor, 
assistant superintendent and_ superin- 
tendent of casualty accounting and sec- 
retary of the branch office Administra- 
tion department on the home office staff. 
He is a native of Reading and attended 
Franklin and Marshall College. 





ALFRED E. DuPLESSIS 


Mr. Denne has been assistant secre- 
tary of the Personnel department since 
1947. He joined Travelers in 1932 at 
the John Street, New York City office, 
and has been assistant office manager 
at Brooklyn and at the Forty-second 
Street, New York, City offices. He is a 
native of Philadelphia and received an 
A.B. degree from Williams College in 
1931. He served with the Navy in World 
War II and was separated from active 
duty as a lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Howard has been assistant secre- 
tary of the Methods and Planning de- 
partment since 1947. He joined the 
Travelers in 1927 at Dayton and served 
in the Worcester, Hartford, Toledo, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee branches, 
and has been assistant office manager 
at the Cincinnati, Cleveland and John 
Street, New York City offices. He joined 
the home office staff in the Methods 
and Planning department in 1946. He is 
a native of Louisville and was grad- 
uated from Wittenberg College. 

Mr. DuPlessis has been assistant sec- 
retary of the Methods and Planning 
department since 1952 and has been as- 
sociated with the Travelers since 1948. 
A native of Meriden he was graduated 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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automobile stock 


. . oe - 
multiple line powers. 


Accident & Casualty.... 





Hartford 23,738,401 
4 ~ 


Birmingham Fi ire, 4s _ 


Caledonian-American 


Christiania General 





¢ cmmmerelal U nion ‘Aaour. 
( zommercial Union, 


Connecticut feieosnity ae 


continental Casualty 





General Exchange 


1954 Automobile Physical Damage 
Net Premiums Written, Losses Paid 


Following are the 1954 net premiums 
written and net losses paid of the major 
admitted to 
together with a few 
mutuals writing on an agency and bro- 
The list includes casualty 
coverage under 


Net 

Losses 

Paid 
$ 370,089 
4,103,625 
1,700,547 
128,291 
329,634 
124,053 
14,737,765 
5,257,013 
550,259 
4,998,955 
1,787,415 
985,825 
434,786 
708,763 
599,438 
653,091 
807,613 
1,906,961 


1,099, "357 
117,847 
1,037,767 
100,238 
283,102 
5,680,122 
257,171 


245,305 
1,511,430 
362,576 


9,200,253 
759,043 
461 
2,070,295 
144,654 
176,007 
2,195,148 
82,806 
251,330 
63,641 
42,509 
206, "475 5 


2 643.7 716 
112,346 
294,426 

62,083 
145,181 
26,888 
11,013,431 
425,136 

1,699,260 

730,626 

54,646 
503,372 
569,514 
214,805 

4,862,847 

4,907,128 

2,330,113 

5,289,524 

1,133,469 

4,166,298 

4,193 
200,947 


2 082,809 
»751,861 
21 7,964 
141,100 
435,284 

2,245,214 

1,428,772 
923,282 
244,909 

3,535,451 
484,365 

4,726,826 
160,050 


62 





Hawkeye-Security 


Home Insurance Co..... 





Ins. Co. “a State me “Pal. 


Jefferson or NX. 





aw, Union & Rock. 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
Manhattan F. & M..... 323,195 
Manufacturers Cas. .... 2,261,878 
Marine of London 598,040 
TE Let Son ODE AS Tar ot 25,426 
Maryland Casualty 7,529,801 





Massachusetts Bonding. é 1,162,184 
Massachusetts F. & M.. 623,439 
Mechanics & Traders... 596,893 


PROPOORUNE! c's gc ge e's 723,402 
Merchants Indemnity .. 807,936 
Merchants, Colo. ...... 316,633 
Merchants Fire, N. Y... 1,792,035 
Merchants & Mfrs...... 332,153 
ROCHE oc kh oeeue s 3,551,948 
Metropolitan Casualty .. 3,077,072 
Metropolitan rer 90,176 
Michigan F. & M...... 420,743 
Millers National ....... 199,704 
Milwaukee Ins. Co..... 2,390, 606 
BEOUBTOR: 635 6s.0 08s 5 5 ese’ 428,465 
MOUNTS IN OM oc co's ores 34,060,290 


Mount Beacon, N. Y.... 1,101,504 
National Ben Franklin... 880,749 


National Casualty ..... 47,761 
National Grange ....... 554,868 
National of Hartford... 9,550,293 
National Reins. ....... 120,557 
National Surety Marine. 2,934,552 
National Union ........ 3,052,159 
National Union Ind..... 244,209 
Netherlands. ........... 178,457 
New Amsterdam Cas.... 2,093,676 
Newark Fire .......... 1,198,424 
New England ......... 560,991 
New Hampshire ....... 3,075,690 
New York Fire........ 608,947 
New York Underwriters 809,196 
New ‘Zealand ©... 50.0008 695,751 
dee USE ig ee argent 2,948,477 


North Am. F. & M. Re. 36,639 
North British & Merc... py 
Northeastern .......... 1,400,960 
Northern Assurance ... 946,533 








UNITY 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 








ULM ddd tte ll 


JOHN A. HEINZE, President 
PAUL RENE de MAGNIN, First Vice President 
GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, Vice President 


WLLMAM@@M@@@@ @@ Ma 





* Bonds as above valued on amortized or investment basis. ¢ 
cash carried at $697,460.56 in the above statement are deposited for pur- 
poses required by law. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


Statement as of December 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


TUS; keovernment Bonds ei. on ee se ee 
*Other Bonds 
Common Stocks 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Balances Under 90 Days 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets... . 


$6,866,918.25 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital Paid Up 
Over All Liabilities... . 


$ 500,000.00 
2,908, 340.49 


$6,866,918.25 





SSS AAAS SS 


Mdldddddddidldddddddddddea 


\ 


$3,164,669.59 
701,753.19 
2,324,709.00 
405,475.80 
125,535.23 
144,775.44 


$ 562,631.92 
2,145,553.14 
750,392.70 


3,408,340.49 


Securities and 
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Net 
Premiums 
Written 
Northern of N. Y 5,832,123 
North River i 


North Star Re 1,200 
Northwestern F. & M.. 436,952 
Northwestern ‘National. 3,344,904 


Norwich Union ....... 253,613 
Ocean Accident ....... 7,447 
Ohio Farmers ......... 5,505,700 
a US eo dae pp a pu a 1,566,810 
RON a eee Saar oie N50 720,268 
gle ee 0 Se ee 123,511 
PACING Fite os cccces ct 3,879,051 
Pacific Indemnity ..... 4,858,345 
Pacific National ....... 4,424,713 
PRIMING 5-26 s Wop a Sain te 362,504 
PATAMOUNE oobi se ses. 6 ss oie 74,751 
PPRUTIOUG <2 sie056 3 845 ear 378,060 
Pearl Assurance ....... 1,628,167 
Peerless Casualty ...... 1,104,659 
Pennsylvania Fire ..... 1,567,372 
Penn Manufacturers ... 372,777 
Philadelphia F. & M. 2,101,463 
Phoenix Assurance .... 319,516 


Phoenix Indemnity .... 1,417,117 
Phoenix of Hartford... 6,871,770 


PERIRE 5 oii ve Behe 4% Sik * 15,883 
POURINBE i suaic mia bao's dios 5,191,870 
Preferred Fire ........ 491,137 
Providence Washington. 1,931,121 
Provident Fire ........ 522,353 
Prudential of Gt. Britain 219,662 
UES AY: sso oases 496,512 
COMO sobs oie 0 ao ae 3,042,898 
Reinsurance Corp. N. Y. 579,050 
BeHANGE. 298s Sos asd ss. 1,160,662 
Reliance Marine ....... 25,426 
Rochester American ... 623,439 
Royal Exchange ....... 534,105 
Royal Indemnity ...... 2,767, 757 
Royal Insurance Co..... 2°354,849 
Sateco, Seattle ........ 2,319,485 
Safegu ard Piste pie eee oo 300,111 
soe Sg 1 a Se 10,886,459 
St. Paul- Mercury Ind; . 303,095 
Scottish Union ........ 1,076,942 
RA. Suaitan woos dais 299,020 
Seaboard F. & M...... 384,724 
security; COmn, 4.0% 05. 2,120,913 
Service Casualty ....... 12,775,013 
BOrvine WIPO. < .:0csssc0 oo 40, 002, 986 
ROMMEEE i 0 bcs esl wwieas 175,729 
SESNGINAVIA. ovis os 63.045 36,760 
South Carolina ........ 1,106,623 
DOMINETH WINE: <5 26 5:5 222,644 
Springfield F. & M..... 4,628,181 
Standard Accident ..... 2,590,985 
Standard, Conn, ....... 527,214 
hy Se i ee en 1,513,079 
Standard’ Marine ...... 748,350 
rear 1,011,073 
FORME ORMOND. 8 a: 0\s asa aoe 6,779 
cn nee yer 5,091,815 
Sun Indemnity ........ 354,050 
Sun Insurance Office... 1,623,435 
Sun Underwriters ..... 222,388 
Swiss Reinsurance ..... 709,743 
Switzerland General ... 34,543 
Thames & Mersey...... 330,307 
ATAUGAUIBINAC 6.560000 se 15,027 
Transcontinental ...... 596,893 
Travelers Fire  ......% 14,077,140 
Travelers Indemnity ... 32,112,061 
Wiwan MARY > 3-6 <n 5 90.55% 262,171 
Underwriters of Ill..... 13,815 
Union Assurance ...... 362,504 
Union Marine & General 117,716 
Union & Phenix....... 41,271 
United Firemen’s ..... 142,941 
United National Ind.... 596,893 
United. Pacific. i:<<.... 6 2,674,090 
— se Casualty 1,082,334 
ee 7,303,560 

United ees Pite.s.% 3,414,745 
© eee 734,698 
Unity Fire & General... 48,875 
ee SEPP ere 963,003 
MOTRINUE duc 'obipi's 050 4.056'<"0 44,071 
tah Biome: 65 6 6is nse 350,899 
WOMB cc eS tab sana > 603,826 
Virginia F&M. <2 348,064 
WV RRICROMIED ©0550 6054 i's's 1,875,975 
Western Assurance .... 326,444 
Western Fire ......... 7,353,205 
World Fire & Marine.. 756,539 
WOTMENITG V0. 00 a a's Nou 716,931 
HUtion ~..:\.% yiteteeeeeee 3,988,212 





Ocean Marine Figures 


For 1954 


Following are the 1954 net premiums 
written and net losses paid of companies 
writing ocean marine in New York State: 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
Fs) Ber paee tenis Sime $3,278,630 
ASTICONUTAl occ cs is 1,042,736 
Alliance Assurance ..... 1,148,189 
ye ae eer eee 304,038 
American Eagle ........ 1,460,250 
American Employers ... 12,741 


American Equitable .... 238,946 
American & Foreign.... 421,909 


Amer. Home Assur...... 1,506,056 
American of Newark.. 3,051,229 
Amer. Marine & Gen’l 63,841 
American Reserve ...... 562,887 
American Surety ...... 127,071 
American Union ....... 1,394 
Atlantic Mutual ........ 6,466,466 
Atlas Assurance ........ 673,464 
Automobile of Hartford. 3,921,584 
Baloise Marine ........ 91,488 
Bankers & Shippers...... 45,654 


Birmingham Fire, Pa.... 124,128 
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Net 

Premiums 

Written 

BME (608 5 6 sched sos 6s 3 0 2,930,000 
British America ........ 318,260 
British & Foreign....... 330,769 
Trias Sica sce 5.5 eae 595,860 
re rere 487,380 
Cam PUG ccna s vss 351,612 
poverty ee ko ee ree 1,628,922 
Central Trust, China.... —88,169 
GRANTEE t's binds adhe 00s 555,049 
Century Indemnity ..... 596,114 
ee eee 35,123 
COMMERCE OR. so n.6 Kies case e'e00 366,218 
Commercial Union Assur. 814,834 
Commonwealth ......... 243,162 
Connecticut Fire ....... 808,757 
Connecticut Indemnity 118,570 
et ee eee 41,157 
Continental occcccossvess 3,612,971 
Continental Casualty ... 112,403 
Detrort 0s & Meas os 172,618 
Eagle, N. Y..... eee ee eee 161,062 
Bae SAE sacs een css 932,600 
Empire State .. is 260,684 
Employers Fire ........ 12,651 
Employers Liab. ....... 53,891 
Equitable F. & M....... 161,751 
Export ....se6 Fits anne 91,299 
PRE pd aes ges 0-08 4:50 3,368,230 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 3,538,852 
Fire Assn. of Phila...... 1,567,817 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 7,459,954 
Fireman’s Fund Ind..... 1,598,561 
Fireeen Oy Ns? Jec6iies ee 2,831,623 
First National .......... 8,410 
POR MEUB ioe 6 tases ce 313,925 
Franklin National ...... 40,824 
General of Trieste...... 66,220 
Pelion UR RUA oe rane 295,841 
rei iy eer ,014,203 
Glens Falls Indemnity.. 1,281,765 
Globe Indemnity ....... 911,734 
Globe & Republic........ 89,605 
GPERING IRUE cb sks cess 352,860 
Great American ........ 1,842,786 
PRR) Gee enki eos 18,561 
PPAR 0 co Sig 5 FN 04 Ge oro 2,457,484 
Marttord Pires oss csc0ss 3,537,479 
Home Fire & Marine... 1,598,561 
PIOMOIONG. 6 occ 505.0503 5 166,100 
Home Insurance Co. 10,463, 253 
FHIDOME TARE. 6 o555.53 0255 63,27 
Ind. Ins. Co. of N. A.. 30,197 
Indemnity Marine ..... 415,746 
Ins, Co. of N; Ac... s.<. 12,842,141 
Ins. Co. State of Pa..... 358,768 
Inter-Ocean Re. ........ 298,725 
Jefferson of N. . te ee 299,313 
Jersey, CRE 29,167 
Liberty Mut. Fire....... 246,323 
pbs mage & Ldn. & Globe 819,660 
London Assurance ..... »622,375 
Martine, Gn: ~ .. cise ee 1,795,646 
EN a ete Se a 540,211 
AS A. a ee 172,618 
Mechanics & Traders... . 40,824 
Mercantile ciics cesses 243,162 
Merchants Ind, ........ 59,116 
Merchants, N. Y........ 1,005,194 
Merchants & Mfrs...... 59,736 
ea a ere ren 9,120 
Metropolitan Fire ...... 339,601 
Michigan F, & M........ 30,808 
Millers National ....... 162,713 
MIWAUER 2 ois obs 0.a.0 o's 3! 802,997 
National Ben Franklin... 295,841 
National of Hartford... 653,196 
National Reinsurance ... 62,706 
National Union, Pa..... 3,179,317 
Natt Uiion ‘Ind:.....'.. 76,715 
WECRETIONGS” 65.65.0500 244,530 
New Amsterdam Cas.... 161,536 
DOWER INR 6.6005 <0 40's 479,547 
NEW ENGNG 0.500060 0:05 41,078 
New Hampshire ........ 1,251,052 
New York Fire......... 109,517 
New York Underwriters. 351,230 
NOW oZORIBNG é:.0 ose 60% 263,332 
Lio ae eee 20,690 
North British .......... 603,752 
NOPENEBBEOEN . «6 6.'0 6:06's a.050 560,107 
Northern Assur, ....... 199,321 
NGFEORIVED joo cee es oils 1,881,851 
North TN sn 5 ih is 1,053,485 
Northwestern F, & M.. 43,90. 
Northwestern National 377,441 
Norwich Union ........ 196,854 
Océan Marine ....5.... 603,752 
OOF 028 (7 aa eer 1,255,714 
Pabine Woust’ : 6.6.4. ss 39,512 
Gg ae ere 51,995 
Pacific National ........ 1,008,775 
OMICS. 9 ick soa ci ielsiate! oi 47,789 
Pennsylvania Fire ...... 486,325 
Philadelphia F. & M..... 683,390 
Phoenix of Hartford.... 1,340,227 
REM Fe acre vc alte —4,391 
RGUORIRG © ox hbrets acl sietie's 4,875 
Providence Washington. 2,008, 926 
Provident Fire’... 5... 136,323 
Owner Olly. ..0 5 se irccwus 386,627 
eS SR ao 1,211,104 
Reinsurance Corp., N. Y. 208,747 
RRRISAITCR Es a's 5.5 5 la,0c 391,954 
Reliance Marine ....... 455,905 
Rochester Amer. .......- 172,618 
Royal Exchange ........ 561,678 
Royal Indemnity ...... 1,071,873 
Royal Insurance Co..... 964,520 
St. Patt -F GM, .<j06 56s 4,101,042 
Scottish Union ......... 2,59 
NE CO re ee 1,934,710 
Seaboard F. & M....... 353,778 
necinity, Cont, <..66s 5 355,712 
South British .......... 136,759 
South Carolina ......... 42,429 
Southern Fire ......... 222,440 
Springfield F. & M...... 338,897 
Standard, N. Y......... 596,114 
Standard Marine ...... 1,341,649 
Stal sien satatdaisiess aera ss 414,808 
Sun Insurance Office. 591,595 
SWE EIN ans kaso 698,060 
Switzerland General .... 528,938 
Thames & Mersey...... 213,702 
TrOHSRORRG, <6 sok osx 539,912 
z _tanscontinental aon 40,824 
l'ravelers Fire ......... 689,129 


Net 

Losses 

Paid 
1,832,480 
179,084 
297,765 
165,697 
255,241 
211,017 
833,354 
194,826 


356, 186 


1954 New York State Fire Insurance 
Net Premiums Written, Losses Paid 


Following are the net premiums writ- York Insurance Department in Albany 
ten and net losses paid during 1954 for 


the large majority of stock fire compa- Net Net 


when this list was compiled. 









nies admitted to New York State, plus Premiums Losses 
le a It iid: Wiekad Solana Written Paid 
en ae Se Le ae §=6(Agbidelt & Coielty:..9° ‘96008 = 14,808 
cover only business done in New York Aetna ...........0000. 2,804,812 1,019,289 
State on straight fire insurance, with Affiliated FM ......... 819,885 210,008 
all side-line coverage excluded. Figures acai ceeeeereees eee erst 
. age : Rosen ote cae RR Se hit cecee cae 29,915 92,226 
for some leading companies are not in-  Anied Fire ............ 218,355 133,362 
cluded because their New York State American Auto Fire .... 22,048 1,265 
figures were not on file at the New American Avia. & Genl.. 36,102 14,126 
American Casualty 114,324 44,732 
American Central ...... 380,191 162,424 
Net Net American Druggists 41,287 4,969 
Premiums Losses American Employers ... 128,818 27,795 
Written Paid American Equitable .... 3,484,823 1,221,605 
Ec | Fh hea ‘ Fro Pf American & Foreign.... 463,016 270,128 
nion of Canton....... : re 
Unie Merine & General 11075,213 415,450 American Home Assur.. 322,186 190,301 
United National Ind.. 40,824 27,461 American of Newark.... 1,383,471 767,801 
United States Cas....... 80,768 16,091 American Motorists .... 81,463 4,249 
Unie res nb + 2 1670, aa eae American National ..... 1,048,861 411,291 
Universal ......... Biisce 1,062,597 594.387 American Reserve ..... 481,539 212,537 
er RE ORNG Ao !o.0 late Sic! 6 9).0:8 350,664 293,446 American Union ....... 404,519 262,916 
MMI a oo. GRID pea base's we 882,032 403,745 i teak TERRES 9 545 : 
Virginia F680... 118/949 36.580 Assurance of America... 129,545 65,809 
Westchester ....... .. 2,386,172 1,362,260 Atlantic Mutual ....... 683,916 102,672 
Western Assurance . 644,211 348,970 Ps Ce 374,967 192,460 
World Fire & Marine. 298,057 194,759 Automobile of Hartford 2 a> 799 743,521 
MPOTREDILE® \o:u cs sets 65050 88,038 23,070 Bankers & Shippers..... 48,303 50,764 








hese three with their professional skills aid the members 
of your community. And you, as an independent businessman, 
as the local insurance agent, help to build a sound, secure insur- 
ance program for your clients. 


You perform a special service equal to that of any other professional 
man. You hold, in fact, a position of trust and responsibility. 


By helping to build public confidence in the value and impor- 
tance of insurance, you are recognized as a man of standing in 
your community. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6 


EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 








Birmingham Fire, Pa 
Bostee: ...ctevertae. 


British America ..... ; 
British & Foreign...... 
British General ....... 
em eseatedak yietie 
Caledonian 
Caledonian-American 
CAMMOLNA o.oo ccvkccaras 





Camden: Bire\.. c+. 5c 
COMIORMIA CL oeincs voce 
COMNURY 6c. chedk cas ees 
Charter Oak Fire ...... 
Christiania Genl. ...... 
Church Fire cc. chee ccs 
Citizens of N. Ji... 060% 
Colonial Assur. ........ 
Cofmmita, NF. occ ces 


Commercial of N. rceaa 
Commercial Union Assur. 
Commercial Union, N.Y. 
Commonwe alth 
Connecticut Fire ‘ 
Connecticut Ind. ....... 
COmatUHON: 6 oso s cacccs 
Continental ....... ee 
Continental Cas. ....... 
Copenhagen ........... 
Detroit F. 
Dubuque F. 
Eagle, N. r. St eer 
Eagle, N. Y. 
Empire Nn SC Ee 
Employers’ Fire ....... 
Employers’ Liab. ....... 
Employers’ Reins. ...... 
Equitable F. & M........ 
Eureka-Security ........ 
RGGI OS hic. sla ees! 65.0% 
POND dv cnccewcdackes 
Videlity-Phenix 
Fire Assn. of Phila...... 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 
Firemen’s of N, J....... 
Firemen’s, Wash., D. C.. 
i ee eer 
Franklin National ...... 
General Accident 
General Security ....... 
ree 

Glens Falls 
Globe & Republic....... 
Granite State We wk tahoe es 
Great American ........ 
Great Eastern .......... 
POMPOM Spx cacie te einee 6a 
ee eee Pe ere 
Hartford Fire ......... 
Hawkeye-Security ...... 
Homeland 
Home Insurance Co..... 
Illinois Fire 
Industrial 
Ins. Co. of N. 
Ins. Co. of State ‘of Pa. 
Or | eee 
Inter-Ocean Re. 
og Be ere 
Kansas City a & | ee 
Lion Fire, N. 
Lypl. & Ldn. & Globe. 
London Assurance ..... 
London & Scottish ..... 
Liberty Mutual Fire.... 
Manhattan F, & M 
Maryland C asualty Week. 
Massachusetts F. & M.... 
Mechanics & Traders... 
Mercantile 
Merchants, Cok. 60.600. 
Merchants Fire, N. Y.... 
Merchants & Mfrs....... 
Mercury 
Metropolitan Fire ...... 
Michigan F. & M 
Millers National ....... 
Milwaukee Ins. Co...... 
Oe eee eee eee 
National Ben Franklin. 
National Grange ........ 
National of Hartford. 
National Reins. ........ 
National Union ........ 
Netherlands 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Newark Ins. Co........ 
New England .......... 
New Hampshire ........ 
New York Fite .ilcc ds cs. 
New York Underwriters. 
New Zealand .......... 
i, ae ere eee 
North American F. & M.. 
North British & Mere. 
Northern Assur. se ceeeee 





Nostly RIGe? sac cscs dieses 
North: Star Reiss es.-scec. 
Northwestern F. & M... 
Northwestern National .. 
Norwich Union ......... 
Ohio Farmers .......... 
Ce eee Sslaedacisce 
ig ee ere 
PRE PO Ook civ clined 
Pacific National ........ 
PRIINNE is ctv Oat wks cece 
Paramount 
Patriotic 

Pearl Assurance ....... 
Pewee CBG. ci acck ned 
Pennsylvania Fire ...... 
Philadelphia F. & M..... 
Phoenix Assurance ..... 
Phoenix of Hartford.... 
Planet 





Net 


Premiums 


Written 


161, 649 


761,352 
176,939 
176,648 
4,703,636 
144,804 
59,506 


389, 991 
140,713 
54,755 
797,890 
432'122 
189,304 
1,329, 576 


4,201, “088 
520,100 
2,034,584 
498,340 
247,200 
2,890,981 
78,758 
aaa 
1,538,763 
3,778,017 
79,855 
157,966 
15,612,543 





148,551 
405,453 
189,081 
736 

4,320 
1,494,344 


281, 134 
1,161,621 
1,062,486 

976,468 

32,809 

60,591 

718,232 

192,866 

611,531 
1,275,586 
1,199,848 
—170,233 
1,826,717 

92,451 

636,347 

751,793 
1,429,669 
1,071,598 

468,404 

216,431 

800,007 

437,099 

275,702 

384,998 

17,400 

598,329 

293,207 

257,515 

100,697 

62,206 

379,051 

31,626 

590,594 

407,224 

668,329 
3,013,158 

328,699 


Net 
Losses 
Paid 
36,397 
406,129 
47,553 
266,117 
16,396 
192,908 
171,270 
161,567 





4 
306, 518 
134,676 


1,966,505 


538,399 


‘1,638,553 


41,206 
59,370 
7,011,718 
65,423 
115,547 
1,407,816 


106, en 


934 
379,886 
142,832 

64,191 
522,841 
102,336 

44,904 
220,428 

70,768 
163,932 

19,525 
335 5,076 


492,493 
458,083 
85,339 
5,697 
434,432 
138, 531 
286,523 
735,667 
663,774 
54,821 
623, 484 


1, or & 36 
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Net 
Premiums 
Written 
TS FF 438,756 
Providence Washington . 849,921 
Provident Fire ........ 311,533 
Prudential of Gt. Britain 395,637 
Ouaker City <viccte os & 30, 
SD 6 ostnuae one spose 
Reins. Corp. of N. : 
Reliance, FR. ...cc..s s > 
Republic, Texas ........ K 
Rochester American .... 717,905 
Royal Exchange ....... 223,866 
a SO ee ae 3,415,827 
8 se 2 eee 895,840 
Scottish Union ......... 593,427 
itech ie hes Wik bX odd 0. © 114,344 
ne Talal Gy Obs ks ented 310,589 
Security, Conn. ........ 411,807 
ON Sa rr 123,887 
Skandinavia ........... 175,326 
South Carolina ....c0.. 33,587 
Southern Fire ... 0.2.0... 44,061 
Springfield F. & M. 1,314,250 
Standard, Conn. ........ 551,763 
Standard, = eee 152,047 
Standard, N. ¥..é50.5.. 1,784,599 
TM <vesecthe naib oseees 450,763 
Sun Insurance Office.... 713,886 
Sun Underwriters .. : 11,298 
Swiss Reinsurance ...... 1,966,950 
Switzerland General "333,216 
Thames & Mersey...... 166,858 
Transcontinental ....... 241,937 
Travelers De bess kaos 2,499,430 
Twin City ............. 547,240 
Underwriters of Ill...... 4,485 
Union Assurance .. , 192,292 
Union of Canton....... 8,514 
United Firemen’s ...... 301,935 
United States Casualty. . 26,731 
eT ae eee 2,584,265 
United States Fire..... 2,099,302 
ee ey ree 2,434 
Co Rr Per ei 187,000 
Virginia F. & M........ 374,394 
Westchester ..........-. 1,062,042 
Western Assur. ........ 60,530 
World Fire & Marine. 1,073,959 
eres ee 242,940 





Nationwide Fire 





Net 
Losses 
Paid 
180,092 


743,205 
79,567 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 

National Ben Franklin.. 2,365,013 
National Casualty ...... 384,508 
National Grange ........ 296,003 
National of Hartford.... 21,463,664 
National Reins. ........ 1,062,486 
National Union ........ 13,670,186 
Nat’l Union Ind......... 1,179,395 
MCTRETIANGES o). 00500 60s- 884,958 


New Amsterdam Casualty 212,417 


WewaTK Fire 6 ocssccsccs 3,297,247 
New England .......... 2,490,635 
New Hampshire ........ 9, 337, 131 
New Rotterdam ........ 223,27 2 
New York Fire......... 4,273,915 
New York Underwriters. 3,255,481 
New Zealand ;......<... 2,413,039 
eT eee 12,724,193 
No. Amer. F. & M. Re.. 732,897 
North British & Merc.. 6,839,319 
Northeastern .......... 3,382,843 
Northern Assurance .... 4,649,174 
Northern of N. Y....... 9,332,777 
eee 9,598,156 
North Star Re... 055.000 7,450,759 
Northwestern F. & M.. 873,749 
Northwestern National . 6,860,026 
Norwich Union ........ 1,648,368 
Ohio Farmers .......... 5,677,297 
Old Colony 


Orient ...+0. 
Pacific Coast . 
Pacific Fire 





Fae Indemnity ...... 275,604 

Pacific National ........ 8,289,134 
PEE Sead secseauids 1,109,577 
Peer 1,904,632 
PREMADE  5cs00 6330044 711,636 
Pearl Assurance ....... 5,203,552 
a ee ee 362,265 
Pennsylvania Fire ...... 7,409,262 
Philadelphia F. & M.... 8,188,660 
Phoenix Assurance ..... »443,307 
Phoenix of Hartford.... 18,986,565 
DE. Stecbabeeens ona-d —11633,663 
ey eee 2,410,130 
Providence Washington . 8,682,817 
Provident Fire ......... 913,024 
Prudential of Gt. Britain 3,329,313 
a Seaheeune ee 437,398 

MOOR: 5 6G bhesce sans s ss 8,363,152 
Reinsurance — N. Y. 3,881,056 
Reliable of Ohio........ 457,741 
OE x. eee aa 3,070,331 
Republic, ee 6,634,699 
Rochester American .... 2,066,124 
Royal Exchange ........ 2,434,730 
Royal Indemnity ....... 9,571,369 
Royal Insurance Co...... 6,430,376 
Fa 895,893 
ss AT See 18,445,831 


— Union 


ieeontey. Conn. 


SkamGimavia ....5..56.0 
South British .......... 
South Carolina 
Southern Fire 


Springfield. F. & M 20,547,740 
Standard Accident ..... 3,369,474 
Standard, Conn. ........ 4,925,337 
TS 6S ee 1,387,698 
es a. i A re 5,912,502 
Standard Marine ....... 1,097,914 
Rae SS ae 2,817,106 


State Assur. 710,129 


eee rere eee 


Net 
Losses 
Paid 
1,201,246 
18,320 
121,738 
10,738,103 


1,867,585 
1,323,426 
4,648,344 

10,408 
1,845,713 
1,644,587 
1,548,370 


1,245,873 
3,273,526 
3,669,115 
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Extended Coverage Net Premiums 


Written and Losses Paid in 1954 


Extended coverage 


net written pre- 


miums are still on the rise and 1954 fig- 


ures showed an 
this cover. 


increase over 1953 in 
Losses were high again this 


year due to hurricanes Carol, Edna and 
Hazel. Figures given below include casu- 
alty insurers now writing this business 


under multiple line powers. 


for most stock insurers 


Figures are 
reporting to 


New York State Insurance Department. 




















Net Net 

Premiums Losses 

Written Paid 
Accident & Casualty.... 222,359 116,354 
rere 8,653,347 5,991,316 
Affiliated F M.......... 735,407 58,063 
PO re 2,173,200 1,467,800 
OL TERRE Ci Sor a 274,972 197,833 
Allied Fire .... ; 104,948 116,396 
Ec an dudab ee sicker 233,459 23,458 
American Auto Fire..... 968,326 199,604 
American Avia. & Gen’l. —480,563 174,808 
Amer. Casualty ........ 1,407,061 310,001 
American Central ...... 1,027,944 637,157 
American Druggists .... 75,738 34,968 
American Eagle ........ 2,617,563 1,233,375 
American Employers .... 396,919 92,757 
American Equitable 3,423,092 1,935,702 
American & Foreign.... 667,877 346,872 
Amer. Home Assur...... 1,609,426 1,009,702 
American of Newark.... 7,556,507 5,195,940 
Amer. Liberty ......... 106,094 52,722 
Amer. Marine & Gen’l... 17,343 12,901 
American Motorists .... 064,508 -- sexes 
American National ..... 668,06 366,780 
American Reserve ...... 1,955,910 996,407 
American Surety ....... 39,676 4,404 
American Union ....... 538,701 463,714 
Assurance of America... 592,816 214,992 
Atlantic Mutual ........ 949,907 178,862 
Atlas Assurance ........ 1,102,050 791,714 
Automobile of Hartford. 3,864,692 2,507,112 
Balboa, Los Angeles..... 20,496 394 
Balfour-Guthrie (Cal). 10,200 2,706 
Baloise Marine ........ 47,273 11,420 
Bankers & Shippers .... 1,208,687 842,608 
Birmingham Fire, Ala... 369,517 131,160 
Birmingham Fire, Pa.... 485,148 294,664 
OS a ee 2,988,680 1,286,787 
British America ....... 286,695 200,144 
British & Foreign....... 435,227 311,877 
British General ........ 150,489 93,265 
MN Se ours bs owe gs 1,030,234 797,045 
CAISUGRION ok kcicr ade 572,213 376,441 
Caledonian-American 143,053 94,110 
COOUNONSEAD no ciy5ae ose 626,754 388,493 
SMICN PERE cs ccwkins.one 2,685,363 2,056,256 
SCORBPIINERL, <0 5:5 654 saw a's 57,72 270,260 
Central Surety ......... 344,064 48,970 
Central Trust, China.. —216,205 30.464 
eS eo 579,023 261,884 
Century Indemnity ..... 1,573,335 1,089.330 
Christiania General ..... 797 ,983 504,130 
Church Fire ...... kee 21,202 23,117 
Citizens Of IW. J... 56 o:0.0 202.944 137.680 
Colonial Assurance 159,594 183,958 
a a Se 880.500 807.517 
ee: EPC ee 462,914 269.178 
Commercial of Newark.. 220,240 62,034 
Commercial Union Assur. 2,025,799 1.259.183 
Commercial Union, N. Y. 500,041 310.251 
Commonwealth ......... 2 665,045 
Connecticut Fire ....... 3,171,521 2,292,026 
Connecticut Indemnity 705.024 454,096 
Constellation, N. Y...... 101.909 15,611 
OMMTRENTEON |. 0)5.< ie o'e.0 05% 408,930 346.943 
ee | as 9,159,310 5,733,634 
Continental Casualty ... 1,233,005 87.326 
Copenhagen Reins. ..... 366,055 203.781 
Detroit Fo WBE. ia. scs 533,830 382,880 
Dubuque F. & M.. 813,284 625,343 

Net Net 

Premiums Losse 

Written 

Sun Insurance Office.... . 3,073,332 1,574,386 
Sun Underwriters ...... 418,609 215,538 
Swiss National ......... 184,013 28,325 
Swiss Reinsurance ...... 10,096,930 8,974,682 
Switzerland General ... 2,729,512 1,455,084 
Thames & Mersey....... 1,023,018 452,802 
TYANSRUIANEC ...2000008 523,438 —190,203 
Transcontinental ....... 1,341,479 671,131 
Travelers Fire ....0600< 27,910,460 9,436,725 
LS ae 524,249 241,633 
Jnderwriters of Ill...... 982,097 470,879 
Union Assurance ....... 1,109,577 562,232 
Union of Canton........ 942,477 422,333 
Union Marine & Gen’I. 1,268,587 596,827 
Union &. Phenix........ »423,409 858,513 
Union Re., Zurich...... 451,576 53,303 
United Maret cel. e 41,919 2,592 
United Firemen’s ...... 1,532,263 726,924 
United National Ind..... 1,341,479 671,131 
United Pacific ...... ; 109,504 367 
aoe States Casualty. . 70,743 25,985 
Te BGM Cisco es cdévee 17,013,188 6,060,022 
Unive States Fire...... 19,413,296 8,239,920 
Unity Fire & General.... 1,379,427 02,989 
BORMURNIED Sig's 0 bs'0-b a0 8 SO 1,419,687 878,170 
Titan Home 240655 saa 1,187,361 603,152 
CPO Ee re 606,632 260,766 
Virginia F, & M........ 997,923 518,882 
Westchester: .5 00.0000. 10, 360, 445 4,409,630 
Western Assurance ..... 1,661,375 715,432 
Western Fire .......... 1,771,562 699,744 
World Fire & Marine... tag 251 1,356,237 
ZONINE.  pansoos caus 1,876,850 829,620 


RAE BOE in 556 baa k'es 
Romine BiAbe fs 5 cigh ass 
Employers’ Fire ....... 
Employers’ Liability .... 
Senne nt ST ee 


Equitabl 


ee 2. ee 


Equity General, Fla..... 
Eureka- Security aeenans 


Excelsio 


Fidelity 
Fidelity- 


) ed 


& Guaranty... 
PRON Bs 550 


Fire Assn. OF THUR... is 


Fireman 
Fi ireman’ 
Firemen 
Firemen 


MBG ect ccivws 
’s Fund Ind.. 

’s of ‘Newark.... 
OTe Re Casa 


POUBGCEB. ois'ccis 5 bees 0:00 


First Na 


eee 


Franklin National ...... 


French 


General 
Girard 


Jt To eh ea 


DOCUIIEY 23 h00.0 


Rien PANS = ns 5 dics se 
Glens Falls Ind......... 


Globe Indemnity 


Globe & 
Granite 


Republic... 
DD 595 Gens Si 


Great American ........ 
Oe 2c ae 


Halifax 


Hanover 


Hartforc 


Hawkeye-Security 


DURE ow owls: e esis 


Home Fire & Marine.... 
oul ET aos eee se 
Home Insurance Co..... 
PRSSIGO Gc Sains 5 05.0 vex e's 
nos Pire oc cswweess 
Ind. Ins. Co. of N. A 

ERIESEGRTEDS. 6s 0. 5c bse eae + 
Insurance Co. of N. A.. 
Ins. Co. of State of. Pas, 


Internat 


Inter-Ocean Re. 


Jeffersor 


Jersey of 


ional 


oe Os Massy see 
©. 


Kansas City F. & M..... 
La Paternelle .........+ 
Law, Union & Rock.... 


Liberty 


Lion Fire, N. 
Liverpool & Ldn. & Globe 


London 
London 
London 
Manhatt 


Mutual Fire.... 


Assurance ..... 
& Lancashire... 
& Scottish..... 
ce ee. ee 


Manufacturers Cas. .... 


Marylan 
Massach 


a Gasualty ..... 
usetts F. & M... 


Mechanics & Traders.... 


Mercant 


errr errs 


Merchants Indemn:ty 


Merchants, Colo. 


Merchants Fire, N. Y... 
Merchants & Mfrs...... 


Mercury 


Metropo 
Metropo 


Michigan F. & 


Millers 


litan Casualty 
litan Fire 


National 


Milwaukee Ins. Co...... 


Monarch 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


Netherlands 


Ben Franklin.. 
Casuaity 
GEE 5.5 eb 
of Hartford... 
Reins. 
Union 
Union Ind..... 


New Amsterdam Cas.... 


Newark 


New England 
New Hampshire 
New Rotterdam 


MADE: vaso oan < 





New York Fire ....... 


New York Underwriters 
Zealand 


Niagara 
g 


North Am. F. & M. Re. 
North British & Merc... 


Northeastern 


Northern Assurance .. 
6 


Northern of N. 
River 


North 
North 


Northwestern F. 


Northwe 
Norwich 


stern National.. 
Union 


Ohio Farmers <i. 2.405. 


Old Colony 


Orient 


Pacific 


Pacific National 


Palatine 


Paramount 


Patriotic 
Pearl A 
Peerless 


Pennsylvania Fire 
Philadelphia F. 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Planet 

Potomac 


Indemnity beens 
ssurance ....... 
6 eee 
& M.... 
Assurance .... 
of Hartford... 


Providence Washington. 


Provider 
Prudent 


it Fire 
ial of Gt. 


Britain 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 
177,988 
443,891 
150,528 
543,300 

1,612, 121 





11, 443, 538 
516,077 


1,445,222 
1,376,259 
1,304,428 
173,437 
589,825 
60,914 


894, 795 
2,262,016 
482,687 
833,374 
167,870 
75,932 
6,567,265 


5, 052, 156 
2,866,774 
2:566, 485 

253, 698 


1 280,863 


144,755 
1,376,560 
61,873 
3,778,756 


2,050, 273 
2,068,363 
1,079,323 
5,255,664 


1, 169, 443 


Net 


Losses 


2,126, 466 


460; 5 50 
442, 693 
2,047.5 77 
483,925 
994,144 
48,192 
289,513 
379,527 
709,985 
»749,670 
305,261 
644,615 
36,254 
71,728 
5,026,914 
99,851 
2,482,082 
169,898 


1,330, 091 
669,685 
1,149,667 


Ll, 364, 046 
165,850 
1,565, 145 


168,803 
467,412 








Net Net 

Premiums Losses 

Written Paid 
Ouaker | City. ccs pcs a's 212,963 136,948 
NE no < alae 0.500 oso 2,161,371 1,829°485 
Reinsurance Corp. N. Y. 876,430 439,396 
Reliable of Ohio....... 140,281 49,471 
MeNenCe, Pan cee 65s ss 795,477 653,09¢ 
Republic, Texas ....... 4,690,650 1,647,595 
Rochester American 533,830 382,88( 
Royal Exchange ....... 702,554 450,143 
Royal Indemnity ...... 2,539,613 1,320,63¢ 
Royal Insurance Co..... 1,660,462 1,422,623 
eo OOO T eT 343,270 286,971 
a A Ae 2B” 5,556,750 3,539,378 
Scottish Union ... 1,000,445 61,183 
Eee ors See 408,708 225,136 
uabiaed ee a. eee 437,611 237,254 
Becurity, Conn, 6 i346 << 2,115,073 1,362,289 
SOMMNENEIL. ao Susie shlas's o's 0 935,554 373,930 
STU gt enn 344,840 222,115 
ee ee 182,775 46,835 
south Carolina. ....<.... 404,708 85,755 
Southern Fire ........ 382,260 258,736 
Springfield F. & M..... 5,656,514 4,174,799 
Standard Accident ..... 1,458,765 64,556 
Standard, Conn. ....... 1,736,545 1,236,642 
Standard, ES RE Sea 633,274 497,179 
Standard. IN. X.505-+ 0695 1,573,335 1,089,330 
Standard Marine ...... 238,695 19,363 
CU CSS Re ar ee 729,337 601,932 
(ae ee 204,911 131,291 
Sun Insurance Office... 884,519 706,847 
Sun Underwriters ..... 120,697 96,679 
Swiss. National «........ 24,857 7,778 
Swiss Reinsurance ..... 2,348,433 2,430, 000 
Switzerland General 770,108 457,160 
Thames & Mersey...... 268,258 178,580 
MMOUGBUGINIC: © pro:5' s-9:0:0.8.0 42,009 19,510 
Transcontinental ...... 410,454 314,182 
Drawelers Pitre .54 0%. 8,696,148 4,042,088 
AVALON 5 is pistes Xo 0's:0 152,219 99,510 
Underwriters of Ill..... 351,452 188,807 
Union Assurance ...... 352,275 218,073 
Union of Canton....... 227,731 123,659 
Union Marine & General 397,645 364,685 
Union & Phenix....... 299,571 248,999 
Union Re., Zurich..... 190,470 38,203 
United Firemen’s ...... 482,855 442,832 
United National Ind.... 410,454 314,182 
Rintted Pace 6.52.40. 2,34 26 
United eg cman 55,166 8,870 
J; 3S, gt, eR er 5,056,540 2,645,672 
United gh Rg 1 See 5,670,113 3,708,363 
Unity Fire & General... 258,775 117,183 
a 307,890 239,452 
Utah Home 482,139 158,519 
UES a es aa en 181,351 96,494 
Virginia F. & M....... 259,290 202,269 
NS ST 3,026,227 2,013,969 
Western Assurance 509,680 342,701 
Western Fire ......... 811,056 367,322 
World Fire & Marine. 786,667 544,665 
WOTUBIEE 05 catee.d sia se 656,417 355,882 





UNIVERSAL SHOWS PROFIT 


Underwriting Income, Premiums Writ- 
ten, Investment Income, Total Assets, 
Surplus to Policyholders Gain 


The 34th annual report of the Univer- 
sal Insurance Company, covering 1954, 
and the first since the merger with its 
subsidiary, the Universal Indemnity, on 
October 1, 1954, shows that underwriting 
income, premiums written, investment 
income, total admitted assets and sur- 
plus to policyholders all increased over 
1953. 

The company’s losses in the series 
of hurricanes which occurred during the 
year were moderate and the manage- 
ment reported a statutory underwriting 
profit for the year of $103,771. All de- 
partments shawed statutory underwrit- 
ing gains except the automobile casualty 
department which had a statutory un- 
derwriting loss due principally to an in- 
crease in premium income from $723,900 
to $932,138. 


Underwriting profit and investment 
income before Federal taxes totaled 
$283,656. 

Net premium income in 1954 was 


$3,161,846 as against the combined net 
premium income of the two companies 
before merger in 1953 of $2,973,228, an 
increase of $188,618. 

Taking into account the factors in- 
volved the merger of the two companies, 
assets of the Universal Insurance Co. 
increased $1,933,480 from $6,722,545 to 
$8,565,026, and in policyholders’ surplus 
from $3,200,044 to $3,913,896, for an in 
crease of $713,852. 





Toledo Insurance Women 

Insurance Women of Toledo, Ohio, 
met March 9 in the Tallyho for dinner 
and a program by the University of 
Toledo Rockettes. 
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Made Asst. Secretary of 
Eastern Underwriters Assn. 





ALAN H. CANTRELL 


President Harry W. Miller of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association an- 
nounces the appointment of Alan H. 
Cantrell as assistant secretary to join 
with Manager F. W. Doremus and As- 
sistant Managers R. J. Vanderbeck and 
T. M. Boyd in the work of the Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Cantrell was born in New Canaan, 
Conn., and after graduating from high 
school, obtained ‘his B.S. from University 
of Connecticut, studying under Professor 
Laurence J. Ackerman, and then took 
postgraduate work at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 

After serving in the Air Force in 
World War II, he joined the local 
Agency Martin V. Apy, Jr. at New 
Canaan, and in 1949 was selected for 
training in the field school of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Co. Upon completion 
of training, he was assigned to the New 
Jersey field, where he had served that 
company for the past five years, being 
a resident of Madison. 

Mr. Cantrell comes to the Association 
with a well-rounded experience, and will 
devote his activities to the Rating Meth- 
ods Research Committee, under Chair- 
man L. M. Michel, vice president of 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

His duties will also encompass con- 
tacts with the Field Clubs throughout 
Association territory in connection with 
their Rules and Forms Committee oper- 
ations recently inaugurated to obtain 
“grass roots opinions” on the various 
problems coming before the Rating 
Methods Research Committee. 

Mr. Cantrell succeeds to the post for- 
merly occupied by Jarl T. Sorensen, who 
left the Association on June 1, 1954 to 
join the Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference as assistant manager. 





Texas Fieldmen to Wear 
Red Coats for Inspection 


Members of the Houston Division of 
the Texas Insurance Feildmen’s Asso- 
ciation will wear bright red coats when 
they conduct a fire hazard inspection of 
Lufkin March 23 - 24. 

_ The coats, which are fire-engine red, 

rave the capital stock “standard protec- 
tion” seal embossed on the back in 

lack with the lettering in white. Also 
embossed on the coats are the words: 

nsurance Fieldmen’s Association of 
Houston.” 

Robert P. Kennedy, Jr., special agent 
for the Commercial Union and Houston 
Division president, said that this would 
be the first time since town inspections 
were introduced in Texas in 1948 that 
the inspectors wore special costumes. 
Previously, inspectors identified them- 
Selves by wearing a large badge. 





Atlantic Cos. Transfer 
G. H. Scott to New Orleans 


George H. Scott has been appointed 


special agent to service Louisiana and 
Mississippi for the Atlantic Companies. 

Mr. Scott joined the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co. and Centennial Insurance 
Co. in June, 1946, and served in various 
field territories before assuming his 
present position as an assistant to the 
agency secretary in the home office. 

He will make his headquarters in New 
Orleans and work under the supervision 
of David A. Floreen, branch manager 
of the companies’ Houston office. 


Hanover Fire Dividend Up 


The board of directors of Hanover 
Fire Insurance Co., March 9, declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the capital stock payable 
April 1, to stockholders of record, 
March 16. The previous quarterly rate 
was 45 cents per share. Subject to 
earnings and other factors affecting 
dividend policy it is the present inten- 
tion of the board to pay a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share in July, 
1955, on the capital stock then out- 
standing. 


Russell Agency Sold 


Albion, Mich.—The Russell agency, 
operated by Dan Fox, has been sold to 
the Sigsworth agency and will be moved 
to the latter’s quarters at 106 S. Su- 
perior Street. Mr. Fox is leaving Albion 
to take a position as a bank manager 
in Detroit. 

George Sigsworth, Mrs. Maude Hoyt 
and Gwendolyn Sigsworth are associates 
in the Sigsworth firm which will com- 
bine the Russell name in the new agency 
title because the Russell agency has been 
known for many. years in this area. 
Mrs. Hoyt at one time managed the 
Russell firm. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
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THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954. 





From report made to the New York State Insurance Department From report made to the New York State Insurance Department 
ADMITTED ASSETS ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . $ 4,725,372 | Cash in Banks and in Offices $ 2,827,468 
Securities: Securities: 
pet arg — a arco United States Government $ 9,800,526 
Preferred Stocks . 4,230,296 Other Bonds 1,867,301 
Common Stocks 11,736,728 41,180,947 Preferred Stocks ae Oe. 161,000 
Stock of Centennial Insurance en Other . 10,000 11,838,827 
(owned 100%) . 4,499,528 siden” 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) . ; : 3,500,000 Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 1,321,459 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due . 2,036,208 Other Assets . 907,717 
Other Assets gta ‘ 2,226,864 a 
aa ae . $58,168,919 Total . » + $16,895,471 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Reserves: Reserves: 
Claims and Claims Expense $12,004,638 Claims and Claims Expense $ 3,372,029 
Unearned Premiums. . . . 12,872,004 Unearned Premiums 4,059,928 
Expenses and Taxes. . . . 2,742,250 E dT. 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted mpenses and 1axes . 543,900 
Companies . aes 177,076 Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Miscellaneous . . . . - 711,463 $28,507,431 Companies . 646,371 
Cash Dividends Declared ah not Due els 2,058,899 Miscellaneous . i 29,004 $ 8,651,232 
Other Liabilities . . . aha eos oie 2,951,731 Other Liabilities -___ 3744711 
$33,518,061 st Sais ase ke ,/ 44, 
Reserve for Fluctuation of Security $12,395,943 
Values and other Special Reserves $ 6,721, ae Voluntary Reserve . . « $ 730,600 
Voluntary Reserve 6 7,928,88 : 
Guaranty Fund . 3, 000, 000 Capital e . 5; 500 000 
Surplus . : . __ 7,000, (000 Surplus - 2,268,928 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 24,650,858 SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 4,499,528 
Total. . - $58,168,919 Total . - $16,895,471 
United States Government Bonds carried at $751,144 are deposited for United States Governenent Bonds carried at $1,098,330 are deposited for 
purposes required by law. purposes required by la 
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S. A. Johnson Made V.P. of 
Affiliated Surplus Brokers 


Stanley A. Johnson has been named 
vice president of Affiliated Surplus Bro- 
kers, Inc., 130 William Street, New York, 
as of March 1. Mr. 
merly connected with Geo. F. 
Sons from July, 1951, until he resigned 
his new duties with Affili- 


Johnson was for- 
srown & 


to take over 
ated. 

At the same time, Edward H. Quinn, 
Jr., was named assistant treasurer of 
the corporation. Previous to his associa- 
tion with Affiliated, Mr. Quinn was with 
Davis Dorland and Geo. F. Brown & 
Sons. 


Brokers See Bill Undoing 
Gains in Zanger Test Case 


A bill reported out by the New York 


Assembly Insurance Committee last 


week with a recommendation that the 


lower house pass it, came under fire 
from broker forces, it was learned to- 
day, Wednesday, March 9. The bill, 

Int. 2511, introduced by Assemblyman 
Julius Volker (R., Erie), amends Sec- 
tion 125 of the Insurance Law to define 
the principal of an insurance broker, for 
the purpose of liability for fiduciary 
acts, as the insurance company when 
the broker has collected moneys in pay- 
ment of or on account of premiums pay- 
able to the insurer for its policies. Con- 
sideration of the bill on the assembly 
floor has been put over until next week. 

In its present form, the brokers 
charge, the effect of the bill, if enacted, 
would be to vitiate the New York State 
Court of Appeals decision rendered ren- 
dered January 14, 1954, which in sub- 
stance held that a broker was only re- 
quired to turn over that portion of the 
premiums in his possession (less com- 
missions) to the liquidator of a defunct 

carrier earned to the date of the order 
of liquidation. 

“The import of this bill almost got by 
us,” Herbert J. Pohs, co-chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, declared. “We didn’t realize when 
it was introduced early in the legislative 
session, that the bill would undo the 
good gained in the victory in the Boh- 
linger vs. Zanger test case. It seemed a 
harmlgss measure designed to put into 
ste atutory form certain practices with re- 
spect to the commingling of funds by 
producers,” he said. 

In the move to defeat this bill in its 
present form or to have the objection- 
able language removed by amendment, 
the Greater New York Insurance Bro- 
kers’ Association is acting jointly with 
the Insurance Brokers Association is 
acting jointly with the Insurance Bro- 
kers Association of the State of New 
York, the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
\ssociation and the Joint Council of 
Brokers Associations. The Brooklyn As- 
sociation is one of the members of the 
Brokers’ Joint Council which sponsored 
the Zanger suit to determine the rights 
of formmer Superintendent Bohlinger as 
Liquidator of the Preferred Accident 
Insurance Co. 





Faulkner Regional Manager 
For AIU in New York Area 


MICHAEL J. FAULKNER 

Further expansion of its services to 
agents and brokers in the Metropolitan 
New York area has been inaugurated by 
American International Underwriters 
Corporation, managers of foreign risk 
business for 13 leading U.S. stock insur- 
ance companies. 

Michael J. Faulkner, formerly a_re- 
gional manager for AIU in Germany and 
Austria, has been named special repre- 
sentative for Greater New York. The 
area of his activities will cover New 
York City’s five boroughs, Long Island, 
Westchester County, and nearby New 
Jersey communities including Newark. 

“With investment in American private 
capital ventures abroad growing at a 
rate in excess of $1 billion annually, 
insurance producers in many parts of 
the U.S. are becoming increasingly alert 
to their stake in the expansion,” said 
L. H. Collier, ATU vice president, in 
making the announcement. “One of the 
primary duties of our newly appointed 
special representative will be to acquaint 
agents and brokers with opportunities 
for increased premium volume through 


Big Insurance Needs 
With Atomic Energy 


PEACETIME USES NOW IN SIGHT 


Dr. Dunning, Oak Ridge Director, Tells 

Brokers Assn. Practical Uses Soon; 

Hazard Record Good 

An urgent plea that the insurance 
industry show a more receptive attitude 
toward supply the coverage needed in 
connection with the use of atomic energy 
by industry was voiced by Dr. John R. 
Dunning, distinguished scientist who is 
dean of the faculty of engineering at 
Columbia University, New York, in ad- 
dressing the 57th anniversary luncheon 
March 10 of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of the State of New York, 
Inc. Held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
it attracted an attendance of 450 includ- 
ing member brokers, company execu- 
tives. Special guests were Leffert Holz, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance ; 
his newly appointed first Deputy, Julius 
S. Wikler, and Frank J. McMullen, 
ranking member of the New York 
Assembly, who is an insurance broker 
in Brooklyn. G. Foster Sanford, presi- 
dent of the brokers’ association, who 
heads Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., 
presided and introduced the guests. 

Dr. Dunning, who is a director of Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, the 
Nuclear Energy Corp., and of the Atomic 
Energy Corp., created considerable in- 
terest by his opening statement that the 
atomic industry is beginning to take its 
place as a major industry. He declared 





the use of AIU facilities. Mr. Faulkner 
will make immediately available detailed 
information regarding the nature of haz- 
ards encountered by American ventures 
in foreign countries, and the forms of 
worldwide protection and on-the-spot 
service offered by AIU.’ 

American International Underwriters 
organizations operate in more than 60 
countries. Over a period of 35 years 
they have developed a complete mul- 
tiple line service—Fire, Casualty, Sure- 
tv, Marine, Life—on a worldwide basis. 
Policies are written in any of 70 differ- 
ent currencies. 

Mr. Faulkner has been with ATU 
since 1947, working in New York and 
directly in the overseas field. He will 
provide to insurance producers through- 
out his territory not onlv a direct con- 
tact with ATU’s underwriting and serv- 
ice departments. but also experienced 
understanding of agency and brokerage 
problems arising out of “special” ac- 
counts. 

Prior to joining ATU. Mr. Faulkner was 
Department Chief of the Censorship Di- 
vision of U.S. Military Government in 
Germany and during World War TI, he 
served in the British Roval Navy and 
Roval Canadian Navy with Naval In- 
telligence on destroyer escort duty in 
the Arctic, Atlantic and the landings in 
Normandy. 
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that its $11 billion of capital investments 
in present plants owned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, plus more invest- 
ment in terms of operating funds, “gives 
a tremendous foundation from which 
private industry is beginning to blossom 
forth.” 
Makes Predictions 


The speaker did his best to dispel the 
feeling that atomic energy is associated 
only with war and defense of the nation 
against attack. In so doing he painted 
an attractive picture of production of 
atomic energy for peacetime purposes, 
calling attention to the success of the 
Navy’s new atomic-powered submarine 
“Nautilus” which has opened up an en- 
tirely new field in the propulsion of 
ships. Dr. Dunning’s prediction was that 
in five to ten years from now large 
ocean liners will be propelled by atomic 
power, and that by 1960 or soon there- 
after atomic energy would fly airplanes. 

“Every segment of American industry 
involved in energy utilization is on the 
atomic energy bandwagon,” the speaker 
declared. He brought out as one of the 
chief reasons,, “that atomic energy is 
exceedingly practical” and that after the 
initial cost has been written off it will 
not cost too much more than the price 
of fuel today. One of his concerns is 
that present fuel supplies are inadequate 
to meet expanding needs of industry. 
“We are running short of energy sources 
and our energy reserve prospect is very 
short. The key to the problem is atomic 
energy. It will be our’major energy force 
as we move forward in the second half 
of the century.” 


Stimulates Interest of Insurance Cos. 


This brought the speaker to the main 
point of his address—the role that in- 
surance brokers and insurance compa- 
nies can play in the expanding atomic 
industry. To set their fears at rest as 
to “potential catastrophe hazards,” Dr. 
Dunning said that in the entire “Man- 
hattan project” (on which insurance was 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Baseball Star Now Agent 


The latest baseball star to become an 
insurance agent is Dick Donovan, young 
right hander of the Chicago White +. 
He graduated from the agancy school « 
the Employers’ Group Insurance Com- 
panies recently, and immediately set out 
for Tampa, spring training site of | 
Chicago White Sox. 

A Quincy resident, Donovan pitched 
for the (old) Boston Braves a few yee"s 
back. He expects to resume his insur- 
ance career as sub-agent of James |. 
Phelps & Co., Boston, agents of thie 
Employers’ Group, at the close of tlic 
baseball season. 
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American Universal 
Had Profitable 1954 


ALSO NEWFOUNDL’D AMERICAN 





President Maurice Saval Points to Con- 
solidated Profit on Both Underwriting, 
Investments; Assets, Surplus Up 





Maurice Saval, president of American 
Un riversal Insurance Co. of Providence, 
R. Ll, in reporting to stockholders on 
ide operations of that company and its 

ssidiary—Newfoundland American [n- 
puri Co., Ltd.—said that the past 
year was marked by continued progress. 
Consolidated underwriting profit (before 
income taxes) amounted to the all-time 
hich figure of $261,000 and after provi- 
sion for taxes, $158,000. Consolidated net 
earnings ami ounted to $2.49 per share on 
63.550 shares—the average number of 
shares outstanding in 1954. 

Mr. Saval also advised stockholders 
that consolidated investment income, 
the highest ever recorded, was $161,000 
for 1954 compared with $123,000 the pre- 
vious year. He indicated that the invest- 
ment program has been continued along 
the same sound, conservative lines as 
heretofore. Market value of stocks in- 
creased $165,000 during the year. “In the 
interest of conservation,” he said, “the 
board of directors has authorized the 
creation of a reserve for fluctuation in 
the market value of securities to which 
$100,000 was transferred from surplus 
in 1954.” 


Assets, Capital and Surplus Increase 


Attention was also called to increases 
in assets, capital paid-up, surplus and 
policyholders’ surplus over the year 1953. 
The consolidated figures show total as- 
sets as of last December 31 of $9,243,000 
comp: ee with $6,719,999 at the close of 
1953. Capital paid-up is $750,000 com- 
pared with $625,000. Surplus jumped to 
$973,000 from $750,000 while policyhold- 
ers’ surplus stood at $1,723,000 compared 
with $1,400,000 the previous year-end. 

Premiums written (after eliminating 
inter-company reinsurances) amounted 
to $7,877,000 against $8,023,000 in 1953. 
Net retained premiums were $2,931,000 
against $3,250,000, and premiums earned 
of $2,858,000 compared with 1953 prem- 
iums earned of $2,886,000. 

During the past year American Uni- 
versal offered stockholders the right to 
purchase one share at $21.50 for each 
ten shares owned. “The issue was fully 
subscribed,” said Mr. Saval, “and re- 
sulted in an increase to capital of $62,640 
plus a contribution to surplus of $72,036.” 

The usual dividend of 50 cents per 
share was continued and in addition, a 
dividend payable in capital stock at the 
rate of one dividend share for each ten 
shares owned by stockholders was paid. 
Stockholders received both dividends on 
December 1, 1954. 


Impact of Hurricane Losses 


Discussing the effect of the hurricanes 
in late 1954, Mr. Saval said: “The im- 
pact of hurricane losses upon our con- 
solidated underwriting profit was quite 
serious. Profit was reduced by $79,422 
(net amount of the hurricane losses) 
to $99,636. The total amount involved 
was $735,840 gross. Recoveries from re- 
iInsurances—facultative, treaty and ex- 
cess of loss—amounted to $656,418, leav- 
ing a net loss to the companies of 
$79,422... . Our claims department func- 
tioned with mz aximum efficiency in pay- 
ment of these losses, which is evidenced 


bs the fact that out of a total of 1,452 
Claims 


reported, only 411 were out- 
standing as of last December 31.” 
\merican Universal expanded the 


scope of its operations last year and is 
now licensed in Arizona, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Wy ming and the Territory of Alaska. 
Applications for licenses are pending in 
other states, said Mr. Saval. 


Ni wfoundland American made. sub- 


‘stantial progress in its Canadian opera- 
tons, he stated. 
Written 
fro; 


Its volume of premiums 
increased to $835,000 in 1954 
i $099,000 the previous year. 





Hanover New Stock Offer 

Hanover Fire of New York has filed 
a registration statement with the SEC 
covering 100,000 shares of its $10 par 
capital stock. 

The new stock is to be offered for sub- 
scription by holders of outstanding capi- 
tal stock on the basis of one additional 
share for each four shares held on 
March 16. The First Boston Corp. and 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. are named as 


principal underwriters. 


Dubuque F. & M. Special Agt. 


David E. Fallon has been appointed 


special agent for the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. He 
will make his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s field office at Springfield, Mass. 

Prior to joining the Dubuque, Mr. 
Fallon was with the Springfield Fire & 
Marine in the underwriting and loss de- 
partments. 


HERMAN B. EISNER DIES 
Herman B. Eisner, founder and senior 
Eisner & Co., 


ton, Pa. a general 


member of H. B. Scran- 


insurance agency, 
died recently. Mr. Eisner was gradu- 
ated from several Jewish schools in Eu- 
rope and was considered to be one of 
the outstanding Hebrew scholars and 
writers in this country. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three sons and a 
daughter. . 





THE 


CRUM & FORSTEa& 


GROUP 





FINANCIAL 


STATEMENTS AS OF 


ASS &#5 


DECEMBER 31, 


1954 





U.S. BRANCH U.S. BRANCH 
UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER WESTCHESTER WESTERN BRITISH SOUTHERN 
FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. ASSURANCE AMERICA FIRE INS. CO. 
Cash in Banks & Trust Companies $ 8,882,644 $ 4,053,093 $ 3,950,563 $ 904,441 $ 533,367 $ 819,177 
* United States Government Bonds 36,908,816 19,905,120 19,926,605 6,931,823 3,701,674 2,388,736 
* Other Bonds 16,422,150 8,080,358 9,112,363 1,278,895 716,220 799,324 
* Stocks 44,529,695 29,259,270 29,772,345 1,108,403 1,323,504 1,975,439 
Mortage Loans on Real Estate 3,859 5,900 10,804 0 0 0 
Real Estate 112,590 0 0 0 0 0 
Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 3,394,990 1,883,629 1,697,854 388,533 202,104 241,504 
Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 227,533 118,365 151,621 24,272 13,847 12,016 
Other Assets 2,555,861 688,412 2,086,614 169,467 80,847 89,158 
Total Admitted Assets $113,038,138 $63,994,147 $66,708,769 $10,805,834 $6,571,563 $6,325,354 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 37,863,757 $19,399,320 $21,142,469 

Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 10,848,316 6,103,621 7,072,634 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,328,536 1,424,700 1,583,000 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 2,223,102 846 802 1,243,414 
Capital 3,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Net Surplus 56,774,427 34,219,704 33,667,252 
Surplus to Policyholders 59,774,427 36,219,704 35,667,252 
$113,038,138 $63,994,147 $66,708,769 


$ 3,716,050 $2,038,636 $2,521,253 
1,391,790 742,699 730,715 
377,500 199,000 177,240 
209,895 104,010 41,066 
500,000 500,000 750,000 . 
4,610,599 2,987,218 2,105,080 
5,110,599 3,487,218 2,855,080 
$10,805,834 $6,571,563 $6,325,354 











* Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 
as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
$4,533,536; North River, $3,475,523; Westchester Fire, $3,438,237; Western 
Assurance, $1,188,935; British America, $1,140,268; Southern Fire, $512,658. 


+t Statutory Deposit. 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all bonds and 
stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be in- 
creased by the following amounts: United States Fire, $399,634; North 
River, $50,022; Westchester Fire, $2,152; Western Assurance, $2,287; 
British America, $4,806; Southern Fire, $18,848. 
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Elected to Board of Kansas City F. &@ M. 








WHEATON A. WILLIAMS 


Wheaton A. Williams, president of 
Fred L. Gray Co., general agents of Min- 
neapolis, and Fred H. Calvin, executive 
vice president for underwriting of Kan- 
sas City Fire & Marine, have been 
elected to the board of directors of Kan- 
sas City F. & M. 

Mr. Williams has been associated with 
the Fred L. Gray Co. since 1916 when 
he moved to Minneapolis from Mankato, 
Minn. In 1928 the was named a vice 
president of the Gray Company and in 
1953 became president, upon the eleva- 
tion of J. Emile Reimann to chairman of 
the board. Widely known in insurance 
circles, he has served as president of the 
National Association of Casualty & 


Surety Agents, and has represented that 
association on the important All Indus- 
try Committee. He is the author of 





Pa. Dept. Appointments; 
T. R. Balaban 1st Deputy 


Governor Leader has appointed 
Thomas R. Balaban of Waynesburg, 
First Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 
Mr. Balaban is general counsel for the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America, 
largest fraternal of the state. He grad- 
uated from Duquesne University B.A. 
in 1938 and received his law degree there 
in 1942. He is a past president of the 
Greene County Bar Association, a mem- 
ber of the legislative section of Penn- 
sylvania Fraternal Congress and of the 
law section of National Fraternal Con- 
gress. 

At the same time Bernard J. Kelley of 
Philadelphia was appointed Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner in charge of the 
Bureau of Examinations in Philadelphia. 
He, first graduated from the Blooms- 
burg State Teachers’ College, from 
which he received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in 1954, then entered U. S. Naval 
Academy from which he was graduated 
in 1920 and also received his Bachelor 
of Law degree from University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School in 1926. He served 
for ten years on the Board of Law 
Examiners of Philadelphia County, was 
a special deputy attorney general of the 
state, was manager of the Philadelphia 
Agency of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and was first deputy managing director 
of Philadelphia under the new City 
Charter. He is a former vice president 
of the Philadelphia Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation and member of the committee on 
Municipal Administration of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association. 
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FRED H. CALVIN 


numerous articles and papers on insur- 
ance. Since 1941 he has been a mem- 
ber of the governing committee of the 
Minnesota Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plan. 

Mr. Calvin has been associated with 
the Kansas City F. & M. since 1948 and 
is in charge of its underwriting and pro- 
duction. For 18 years prior to that 
date, he was with R. B. Jones & Sons 
Inc., as manager of the fire insurance 
department. He is a member of the 
Insurance Society of Kansas City, and is 
locally prominent in the Honorable Or- 
der of Blue Goose. 


Mountain Executive V.P. 
Of Aetna; Other Changes 


As mentioned briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, Harry M. Moun- 
tain was elected executive vice president 
of the Aetna Insurance Co. and its three 
subsidiaries at the annual meeting last 
week. Also, Fred D. Watkins and Robert 
C. Bielaski were promoted from as- 
sistant secretaries to secretaries and 
Austin Carey of the home office and R. 
P. Halley of the New York department 
were made assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Mountain came to Hartford from 
the Western department in July, 1952, 
to head the Group’s growing casualty 
operations. Since March, 1954, when 
Vice President Harold B. Kiefer was 
placed in charge of the casualty busi- 
ness, Mr. Mountain has devoted his at- 
tention to administrative matters in 
connection with the trend toward mul- 
tiple line underwriting. 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Mountain 
joined the Aetna in 1921 as a map clerk 
in the Western department. He ad- 
vanced through the positions of special 
agent, state agent, assistant manager 
and manager of the Western department. 
In January, 1950, he was made vice 
president of all fire companies and was 
appointed a vice president of all Group 
companies in February, 1951. He was 
elected a director of the Aetna in Oc- 
tober, 1952. 


WALTER HERBERICH DIES 


Walter Herberich, widely known in 
real estate and insurance circles in 
Akron, Ohio, died recently. He was 
chairman of the boards of the Herber- 
ich - Hall- Harter Insurance and Real 
Estate agencies, the Bankers Guarantee 
Title & Trust Co. and the Mayflower 
Hotel Co. He had previously served as 
president of the companies. 
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J. A. Campbell President of 
Central Fire Agency, Inc. 


At the annual meeting of directors of 
Central Fire Agency, Inc., New York, 
John A. Campbell was elected president 
to succeed the late William J. Reynolds. 

Frank Lehr and George R. Miller were 
elected vice presidents and John Lough- 
ran was elected a secretary. Mr. Lehr 
is in charge of the metropolitan depart- 
ment. Mr. Miller handles out of town 
brokerage and Mr. Loughran the City 
Agency department. 

Thomas E. Beatty, John A. Grogan, 
Lawrence A. Jarnagin and William S. 
Nagel, assistant secretaries, were pro- 
moted to secretaries. 

John A. Corroon was elected a di- 
rector and vice president. 





Helvenston to Oklahoma 

Transfer of Special Agent R. Heber 
Helvenston, Jr., from Arkansas to Okla- 
homa was announced by Clinton L. Al- 
len, president of the Aetna Insurance 
Group. Mr. Helvenston will be asso- 
ciated with State Agent E. N. Pearson 
and Special Agent S. Allen Tillotson 
and will make his headquarters in the 
Oklahoma City office. He replaces Spe- 
cial Agent John M. Chaney, who has 
resigned. 


NAIA On Revenue Code 


(Continued from Page 1) 


celed before expiration. The two al- 
ternative methods proposed to achieve 
this purpose were: 1) setting up a re- 
serve on the basis of past experience 
for its return commissions on canceled 
insurance; 2) prorating of commissions 
received in advance over the term of 
insurance policies which had to be serv- 
iced for a period of up to five years. 
The NAIA noted that because of the 
precedent of this case, insurance agen- 
cies, prior to the 1954 Code, had to 
report for tax purposes the entire 
amount of commissions received in ad- 
vance, even though substantial expenses 
were incurred thereafter in servicing 
policies for terms up to five years. 
Was No Windfall 

The National Association re-empha- 
sized the fact that it applauded the 
enactment of these two sections into law 
because of the establishment of equi- 
table tax accounting procedures in the 
law, not because of any alleged “wind- 
fall.” The position of the NAIA was 
outlined in detail and prior inequities 
clearly illustrated in a presentation to 
the former chairman of the House Ways 
_ Means committee on December / 

3 

The NAIA statement indicated that 
the presentation was made “on behalf 
of over 32,000 insurance agency mem- 
bers, comprised of an estimated 150,00) 
individuals in all states and constitutes 
an important segment of the national 
economy which consummates and main- 
tains general insurance protection for 
the majority of all individuals and busi- 
ness firm in the United States. The 
statement pointed out that the agencies 
represented by the association operates 
solely on a commission basis on their 
own account as independent contractors 
and are almost entirely in the category 
of “small business.” 
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Reinsurance Corp. 
Shows Gains in 1954 


INVESTMENT RETURNS HIGHER 





President Clarke Reports Even Break 
on Underwriting; Comments on Need 
For Catastrophe Type Covers 





In his report to stockholders, Robert 
G. Clarke, president, stated that the 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
had about broken even for 1954 from 
underwriting. With interest and divi- 
dends at a new high and a substantial 
increase in security values, assets for 


the year increased by $4,905,324 to $26,- 


Mr. Clarke pointed out that a strong 
balance sheet is a valuable asset in 
promoting confidence among insureds, 
and the report showed policyholders’ 
surplus at a new high of $13,694,014. 


Aggressive Investment Policy 


Referring to the company’s invest- 
ments, Mr. Clarke stated “Having a firm 
belief in the overall growth of business 
and prosperity under our system of com- 
petitive enterprise, your management has 
always followed an aggressive policy of 
investment in common stocks. We feel 
that the present conditions of growth 
in population, productivity, economic and 
social incentives are fully conducive to 
continued economic progress and we are, 
therefore, inclined to ignore the market 
price levels at any one time.” 

In an exhibit of per share earnings 
and values, it was shown that, before 
contingent taxes, liquidating value had 
increased from $14.89 to $23.44 a share 
in five years. After provision for all 
potential taxes, the December 31, 1954 
liquidating value was $18.87 a share. 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
will be held at the office of the cor- 
poration, 99 John Street, New York 
City, on March 15, 1955. Premium vol- 
ume in 1954 was $6,475,000, down slightly 
from $6,900,000 in 1953. 


National Reinsurance Corporation 


Reporting to stockholders of the Na- 
tional Reinsurance Corp., President 
Clarke stated that all types of reinsur- 
ance, except catastrophe wind covers, 
showed a satisfactory result for 1954. 

He expressed confidence that catas- 
trophe type covers would in the long 
term prove profitable and stated, that 
writing of such covers was necessary 
if the company was to continue as a 
factor in the developing of our Ameri- 
can reinsurance market. He commented 
that assisting insureds with this type 
coverage increased the company’s oppor- 
tunity to obtain other reinsurances with 
lesser profit fluctuations. 

In referring to the company’s invest- 
ments, Mr. Clarke stated, “Since we be- 
lieve that conditions are such as to 
indicate a continuation of strong eco- 
nomic growth and progress, we are 
continuing to purchase highgrade com- 
mon and preferred stocks.” 

Mr. Clarke’s letter to stockholders re- 
ferred to policyholders’ surplus, which 
had increased during the year by $2,477, - 
464 to a new high of $9,883,432, pointing 
out that financial strength was one of 
the company’s principal assets in ex- 
panding its insurance activities which 
now include reinsurance of all lines writ- 
ten by direct- writing fire and casualty 
insurance compz inies. For the National 
Reinsurance premium income in 1954 

‘as approximately $1,800,000, up sub- 
sani ally from the 1953 figure of $1,200,- 





AETNA INS. GROUP SHIFTS 

Transfer of Manager Robert P. Risser 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to be manager 
of a new casualty department in the 
Nashville, Tenn., office of the Aetna 
Insurance Group thas been announced by 
Rush W. Carter, vice president and man- 
ager of the western department. Trans- 
fer of George W. Wallace to Des Moines 
as casualty special agent and_ under- 
Writer from the Louisville, Ky., territory 
also was announced. 
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New business is the life-blood of every agency, 
and one key to producing it is Effective Advertising. 
Modern times call for modern advertising, geared 
to produce the new-business "vitamins'' so neces- 
sary to healthy, vigorous agency production and 
growth. 


Every local agent today is in competition not 
only with every other agent in town, but also with 
all local merchants and dealers, all of whom are 
doing everything they can to get their share— 
and more — of Mr. Consumer's ultimate dollar. 
Yet there are only so many cents in the dollar, and 
friendship ends at the sound of the “cash” bell. 


You will find our Advertising Department eager 
to assist you with your advertising plans. Always 
you are assured of friendly, helpful advice plus 
wholehearted cooperation. Personalized service 
and counsel await you, with the goal—Effective 


Advertising. 


To acquaint yourself quickly with the special- 
ized advertising services available to our agents, 
write for the descriptive booklet "Key to Agency 
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Fireman’s Fund Earns 
$3.14 a Share in 1954 


ANNUAL REPORT IS PRESENTED 





President Crafts Says Consolidated 
Assets Were $418,765,517; Premium 
Writings Reached $191,011,386 





San Francisco, Calif—The Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co. and subsidiaries re- 
ported 1954 consolidated net earnings, 
after Federal income taxes, of $12,443,- 
230, equal to $3.14 a share, compared 
with $8,339,711 or $3.35 a share in 1953. 
Consolidated earnings per share have 
been adjusted to basis of 3,000,000 shares 
outstanding December 31, 1954. 

James F. Crafts, president, in his an- 
nual statement to shareholders, stated 
that net premium writings for 1954 to- 
taled $191,011,386, as compared with 
$147,805,930. Premiums written in 1954 
reflect the purchase of National Surety 
Corporation by Fireman’s Fund in Janu- 
ary, 1954. 

Underwriting Profit 


Consolidated underwriting profit of 
$5,042,260 and net investment income of 
$9,471,141 were reported for the year as 
compared with underwriting profit of 
$9,354,006 and net investment income of 
$7,746,434 in 1953. Lower underwriting 
income was attributed mainly to hurri 
cane losses sustained in the eastern 
United States. Fireman’s Fund incurred 
over 44,000 hurricane claims, involving a 
gross loss of $11,000,000, which was re- 
duced by reinsurance to $6,500,000. 

At the end of 1954 consolidated ad- 
mitted assets totaled $418,765,517, com- 
pared with $306,553,056 at the end of 
1953. Based upon the present capitaliza- 
tion, shareholders’ equity on December 
31, 1954, including 35% of the unearned 
premium reserve, amounted to $69.28 a 
share as compared with $46.22 at the 
close of 1953. 





AMA Insurance Division 
Plans 2 Workshops Mar. 28 


The insurance division of American 
Management Association will sponsor 
two workshop seminars at AMA’s Man- 
agement Center in New York, March 
28-30. The topics will be “Insurance 
Problems of Smaller Companies” and 
“Boiler and Machinery Insurance.” 
These small-group, three-day discussion 
sessions are part of the more than 300 
inividual meeting activities being con- 
ducted by the 20,000-member manage- 
ments educational association during the 
current fiscal year. 

Discussion leader for the seminar on 
Insurance Problems of Smaller Compa- 
nies will be Elias W. Rolley, comptrol- 
ler, Funk Brothers Seed Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Rolley wili be assisted by 
Charles W. LaDow, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rens- 
selaer, New York. 

C. Stanley Hamilton, insurance mana- 
ger, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, will 
chairman the session on Boiler and Ma- 
chinery insurance. Special emphasis will 
be put on such aspects as blanket cover- 
age versus specific catastrophe coverage, 
the value of insurance company inspec 
tions, and evaluating the problems of 
business interruption. Mr. Hamilton will 
be assisted by two associate chairmen, 
Harold Perdriau, vice president, Mutual 
Boiler & Machinery Insurance Co., Bos 
ton, Mass., and A. Henry Alberich, 
manager, boiler and machinery depart- 
ment, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New 
York. 


Authorized in Canada 

Ottawa—A certificate has been issued 
to the Commerce General Insurance 
Co. by the Department of Insurance of 
Insurance of Canada authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business of fire, 
accident, aircraft, automobile and cer- 
tain other kinds of business. 
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N. J. Hudson County 
Agents Observe I-Day 


HOLD EDU. SEMINAR MARCH 15 





Discuss Personal Property Floater in 
Combatting Direct Writers; Clausen, 
Hoffman, Gennet Address Meet 





A thorough explanation of the per- 
sonal property floater policy from a 
sales, loss adjustment and legal stand- 
point was given March 15 at the third 
annual Hudson County Insurance Day, 
sponsored by the Hudson County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Hotel 
Plaza, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
The day’s activities comprised a panel 
discussion in the morning session on the 
value of the personal property floater 
policy as a means of meeting the com- 
petition of direct writers. 

Moderator for the discussion was Ira 
F. Weisbart, CLU, CPCU, an agent of 
Jersey City and chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Hudson County 
Association. Panel speakers were: Stan- 
ley Clausen, secretary, Northern Assur- 


ance Co., Ltd., who spoke on “The 
Policy—Its Possibilities in the Field”; 
Elbert W. Hoffman, adjuster, Newark 


office of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
whose subject was “Loss Problems”; 
Samuel A. Gennet, Newark attorney, 
speaking on the legal interpretation of 
the “Improvements and Betterments” 
clause in the amendment of the personal 
property floaser. 


Meeting Competition Through Education 


Edward H. Biener, president of the 
Hudson County Association, gave the 
address of welcome to the representative 
gathering. Mr. Biener stressed that his 
association is vitally interested in fur- 
thering the qualifications of its members 
through a sound educational program in 
order to preserve the American Agency 
Svstem and to combat the competition 
of direct writers. The Hudson County 
Association schedules a series of edu- 
cational seminars each year for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Weisbart introduced each panelist. 
He declared that in his opinion the per- 
sonal property floater is the best method 
an agent can use in order to meet the 
direct writer threat. 

Following luncheon, the afternoon 
session was devoted to a question and 
answer period in which the program 
speakers answered queries that had 
been submitted by the agents present. 
President Biener summed up the day’s 
program with his closing remarks. A 
report on the speeches presented by 
Messrs. Clausen, Hoffman and Gennet 
will appear in next week’s edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 





Albany Field Club Meets 


The Albany Field Club held its 
monthly meeting recently at Jack’s Res- 
taurant, Albany, N. Y., with 50 members 
attending. John Wetzel, Home Insur- 
ance Co., president of the club presided. 
Majthew Knapp, Royal-Liverpool Group 
and’ vice president of the club reported 
on what steps are being taken to combat 
unfavorable information about the in- 
surance business. 

New members proposed were Ray- 
mond Powers, NYFIRO; Roy Langer, 
Commercial Union; Harold Wright, 
3urton Rain and Roger Manning, Bos- 
ton Insurance; Thomas J. Prendergast, 
Roy F. Stiles and Patrick A. Aliberti, 
National Surety Corp. 

The club heard R. O. Reid, North 
British & Mercantile, report on club 
activities dealing with rates, rules and 
forms. William P. Lyon, spoke on the 
rise in number of church fires. 

A new film, entitled “How We Rate” 
was shown. The film depicts what fac- 
ae go into the making of fire rates and 
why. 
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Sedgley Thornbury Elected 


Secretary of Agricultural 
Sedgley Thornbury has been elected 
secretary of the Agricultural Insurance 
Co. and Empire State Insurance Co. of 
Watertown, N. Y., it was announced by 
President Robert G. Horr. In his new 
position, Mr. Thornbury will head the 
Agricultural’s casualty operations, which 
the company is commencing this year 
to expand by developing on a full mul- 
tiple line basis. 

Prior to his present appointment, Mr. 
Thornbury had served with other insur- 
ance companies in the eastern part of 
the United States and is well known in 
the casualty insurance field as a member 
of important committees. Mr. Thorn- 
bury started his career in the insurance 
business in Oakland, Cal., in 1929 when 
he formed his own local agency. During 
World War II, Mr. Thornbury reached 
the rank of Colonel as an ordnance staff 
officer and took part in several of the 
Pacific Island invasions. He will assume 
his duties with the Agricultural on 
March 21. 





See $1'%2 Million Losses 
In West Pa. Windstorm 


Early estimates of last Friday’s insur- 
ance storm losses in Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania indicate a_ prob- 
able total of 12,000 claims and $1% mil- 
lion in payments by stock fire insurance 
companies in that area alone, it was 
announced by Lewis A: Vincent, general 
manager of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Mr. Vincent emphasized 
that this estimate is only tentative on 
the basis of early reports and almost 
certainly it will be revised as fuller re- 
ports arrive. It does not include Ohio 
and Indiana losses that are estimated at 
over $1 million in each state. 

The National Board classifies storms 
that are estimated to result in stock 
insurance company payments in excess 
of $1 million as catastrophes. Catas- 
trophe Serial No. 57 has been assigned 
to this storm. 

An extra corps of adjusters and addi- 
tional office personnel have been pro- 
vided to expedite the handling of these 
claims. In addition to the regular Pitts- 
burgh office of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, a separate storm office has been 
set up in the Sheraton Hotel building 
to handle losses arising out of this storm. 
Fifteen adjusters were ordered to the 
Pittsburgh area late Friday and arrived 
there Sunday and Monday. They came 
from the Atlantic states from Maine to 
Maryland. Additional adjusters are be- 
ing held in readiness and will be sent 
in if and when more help is needed. 
Company staff adjusters are being di- 
rected to the area and independent 
adjustment offices in the catastrophe 
area are also considering plans to aug- 
ment their staffs to speed up adiust- 
ments, the National Board has been 
informed. 





NEW ORLEANS APPOINTMENT 


William J. McGinty Named Assistant 
Manager of New Orleans Office of 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Cos. 
Vice President S. H. Swart of Secur- 

ity-Connecticut Insurance Companies of 

New Haven announces the appointment 

of William J. McGinty as assistant man- 

ager of New Orleans office where he 
will be associated with Chester E. Far- 
rell, manager. A native of New Orleans, 

McGinty is a graduate of Louisiana 

State University, Baton Rouge. Starting 

his business career in 1938 with Pan 

American Life, Mr. McGinty then be- 

came associated with the U. S. Industrial 

Chemical Corp. in New Orleans from 

1940 to 1942. After four years’ war serv- 

ice as a naval officer he returned to 

Louisiana State University to complete 

his degree. Since graduation he has been 

with the Traders and General Insurance 

Co. as Dallas office manager. 





M. Le Pitre, Retiring, Feted 
By His Many Chicago Friends 

Melvin Le Pitre, secretary-manager of 
the Illinois department of the Fire As- 
sociation, was warmly felicitated by doz- 
ens of his old friends in the company 
and agency ranks at a reception last 
week at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
given on the eve of his retirement from 
the company after 46 years of service. 

Vice President George Whitford came 
on from the home office in Philadelphia 
to attend and A. F. Powrie, veteran 
retired western manager of the com- 
pany, cut short a Florida stay to take 
part. Mr. Le Pitre is leaving for that 
retirement paradise of so many Chicago 
fire insurance executives called Fort 

Lauderdale, Fla. 

After four years in non-insurance pur- 
suits he joined the Fire Association in 
1909 at Chicago. Two years later he en- 
tered the Illinois field and in 1923 be- 
came assistant western manager. When 
the company’s western department was 
taken up in 1950, Mr. Le Pitre was 
named to the post from which he is now 
retiring. 


S. G. Lewis to Speak Mar. 24 


To N. J. Insurance Women 


The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
will hold their regular monthly dinner 
meeting on Thursday, March 24, at 
Hotel Essex House, Newark. Guest 
speaker will be S. Gage Lewis, assistant 
general manager of the Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey. 

President Ann Shalloo (Loyalty Group) 
will give details on the April 23 meet- 
ing of the New Jersey clubs for insur- 
ance women to be held in Princeton. 

The regional convention to be held in 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, on March 
26 and 27 promises to be will attended. 








Multiple Location Office 
Adds Several New Members 


The Multiple Location Service Office 
announces the election of the following 
companies to membership: National 
Surety Corp., Halifax Insurance Co. of 
New York, Planet Insurance Co., Ameri- 
can Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa., Amer- 
ican Aviation & General Insurance Co. 
Corroon & Reynolds Group: American 
Equitable Assurance Co., Globe & Re- 
public Insurance Co. Merchants & 
Manufacturers Insurance Co., New York 
Fire Insurance Co. 

The number of member companies is 
now 135 and the number of subscriber 
companies is 14, making a total of 149. 





Death of William R. Coe 


William R. Coe, 85, former chairman 
of Johnson & Higgins, international in- 
surance brokerage concern, died at his 
home in Palm Beach March 14. A finan- 
cier, philanthropist and sportsman he 
retired as chairman of the insurance 
concern in 1943. He went with Johnson 
& Higgins in Philadelphia when 16, and 
later was transferred to New York 
office where he eventually became man- 
ager, director and chairman. 





Hail Rate Increase Granted 


Richmond—Insurance companies which 
write ‘hail insurance in Virginia were 
given permission by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission to increase rates on 
tobacco in 11 counties. Tobacco rates 
were cut for six counties. 

The rate adjustment case was brought 
before the SCC with the claim that hail 
damage losses last year exceeded pre- 
mium collections by some $500,000. 

The SCC order covered specifically 
tobacco rates in 28 counties and said 
rates in all other counties would remain 
at $3 per $100 worth of insurance. 





Sizable Gains Reported 
By J. A. Munro for 1954 


PRUDENTIAL - SKANDIA - HUDSON 


Combined Group Assets at Year-end Up 
to $26,894,492; Premiums at All-Time 
High of $10,381,308 


The Prudential - Skandia - Hudson, in 
their results for 1954 released this week, 
reveal continued progress. The results 
disclose substantial increases in both 
aggregate assets and policyholders’ sur- 
plus, according to J. A. Munro, executive 
head of those companies. 

The combined group assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1954 were $26,894,492, an in- 
crease of $2,712,389; policyholders’ sur- 
plus amounted to $11,810,198, an increase 
of $1,742,847. The total premiums written 
for the year reached $10,381,308. This 
marks an all-time high in all phases of 
the companies’ operations. 

Assets of the Prudential were reported 
at $12,504,482, those of the Skandia at 
$10,728,817, and the Hudson at $3,601,193, 

Policyholders’ surplus for the Pruden- 
tial was $4,940,183, for the Skandia 
$4,779,420, and for the Hudson $2,090,596, 

The net premium writings for each 
company were—$5,190,054 for the Pru- 
dential, $4,152,523 for the Skandia and 
$1,038,131 for the Hudson. 


Total Gain for Year Was $2,000,795 


The combined underwriting results for 
1954 produced an earned loss ratio of 
57.8%, reflecting the effect of the East 
Coast hurricanes, and the written ex- 
pense ratio was 41.9%. 

Combined underwriting profit on a 
statutory basis amounted to $146,317, 
while the combined investment gain was 
$1,854,478, or a total gain for the year 
of $2,000,795 

The three companies, 
offices at 90 John Street, New York, 
comprise one of the major domestic 
professional fire and casualty reinsur- 
ance markets, and are under the man- 
agement of J. A. Munro, president of 
the Prudential and Hudson and United 
States manager of the Skandia. 

Since the close of 1954, the companies’ 
position has been further strengthened 
by an increase in the Prudential’s capital 
from $600,000 to $1,500,000, with a con- 
tribution to ‘its surplus of $600,000. This 
increase of $1,500,000 in capital funds 
will be reflected in the current year's 
statements. 








with executive 





Travelers Promotions 


(Continued from Page 27) 


from the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University ot 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rudolph joined Travelers in 1926 
at the John Street, New York City office. 
He was named assistant office manager 
there in 1944 and joined the home office 
staff in 1952 as a branch office super- 
visor. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
and received a B.C.S. and a B.S. degree 
from New York University School ol 
Commerce and a M.B.A. degree from 
the New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 





Probe Hurricane Claims 


Raleigh, N. C., March 10—Eight House 
members proposed yesterday that the 
Commissioner of Insurance investigate 
the manner in which insurance com- 
panies are handling claims growing from 
Hurricane Hazel. 

Rep. Kirby Sullivan, representing the 
hard-hit coastal county of Brunswick, 
was joined by seven colleagues in offer- 
ing such a bill. The measure proposes 
that Insurance Commissioner Charles 
Gold report to the General Assembly by 
April 8 in his investigation. 
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Of course it’s annoying to have electric fuses blow. But putting in 
oversize fuses doesn’t solve the problem. It creates a worse problem 
—the danger of setting your house on fire. Frequent blowing of fuses 
usually is a warning that you have added more appliances than the 
wiring can carry safely. Get at the root of the trouble. Have your 
wiring checked by an electrician. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
ATAL sre HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


¢ 
> ¢ 
< ” 
PY Standard i. 
- protection 2] 
be? > O 
ayes! 


This advertisement also appears —in color — in 


JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS 





TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
Clinton L. Allen, President 





MISTER, YOURE REALLY PLAYING) 
WITH FIRE IF YOU FEED ME | 
y OVERS iWwe FUSES——4 
WHAT YOU NEED | 
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Homeowners! Combine 
Your Policies and Save 


Every homeowner needs these four 
basic policies: fire and extended 
coverage insurance on house—fire 
insurance on household property— 
theft insurance—personal liability 
insurance. The new Aetna Home- 
owners policy gives you all four 
coverages in one convenient policy. 
You save money. You get broad 
protection. For example, the policy 
pays for loss on your dwelling or 
contents caused by fire, windstorm, 
explosion and numerous other perils. 
Ask your local agent. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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North America Companies Report 
Excellent Progress During 1954 


Record Level of Assets, Premiums Written and Surplus to 
Policyholders; Operating Profit of $21,180,000, Nearly 
As High as in 1953; Diemand Reviews Underwriting 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
and its affiliated companies, Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine and Indemnity Co. of 
North America, report net operating 
profits of $21,180,000 for 1954. President 
John A. Diemand calls last year one 
of the most eventful and satisfactory in 
the 163-vear history of the North 
America. 

Record assets, premiums 
written and surplus to policyholders 
(capital, stated surplus and voluntary 
reserves) were announced in the report 
which is being distributed to stockhold- 
ers, policyholders, employes and agents 
of the companies prior to the annual 
meeting on March 16. 


Value of Multiple Lines 


According to the president’s letter, 
“Conclusive evidence of the value of a 
diversified multiple-line insurance opera- 
tion, as typified by the North America 
Companies, was again demonstrated by 
our ability to absorb losses of approx- 
imately $13,500,000 arising out of hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel, and never- 
theless show statutory earnings of $21,- 
180,000, after taxes, only $942,000 less 
than for 1953.” 

Statutory underwriting profits 
earned by all three companies of the 
North America Group: Insurance Co. 
of North America, $1,240,000; Philadel- 
phia Fire & Marine, $1,121,000, and 
Indemnity Co. of North America, $4,- 
894,000. 

Mr. Diemand attributes this record in 
part to an increasing public demand for 
broader, more simplified insurance cov- 
erages th: it the companies are making 
available as a result of their independent 
position in the insurance field. 

Consolidated assets of the North 
America Companies as of December 31, 
1954, amounted to $726,466,000, an in- 
crease of $127,904,000 over 1953. Policy- 
holders’ surplus (capital, stated surplus 
and voluntary reserves) stood at $304,- 
206,000, an increase of $101,458,000 over 
the previous year. 

Investment income of the North 
America Companies showed a _ substan- 
tial gain, amounting to $20,884,000 for 
1954, an increase of $2,164,000 over 1953. 
Federal income taxes of $6,959,000 were 
accrued. 


levels of 


were 


Premiums and Loss Ratios 


Written premiums of the fire compa- 
nies amounted to $153,853,000 and the 
indemnity company wrote $96,926,000, 
making the group’s total $250,779,000, an 
increase of $12,208,000 over 1953. On the 
basis of losses incurred to premiums 
earned and expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written, the combined loss and 
expense ratio of the fire companies was 
96.8% and the indemnity’s combined 
loss and expense ratio was 93.3% 

Ine a most attractively prepared an- 
nual report, well illustrated and present- 
ing both in detail and in terms easily 
understood by non-insurance stockhold- 
ers of the North America Companies 
President Diemand reviews underwrit- 
ing experience and other developments 
of 1954 in part as follows: 


Diemand Sees Insurance as 
Growth Industry 


“Frequently we are asked if the busi- 
ness of insurance can be considered a 
‘growth’ industry. Our inevitable reply 
is yes. No one contemplating our coun- 


try’s progress in an electronic and 
atomic era, with new industrial con- 
struction, home and road building, cou- 


pled with the increased purchasing power 
of a growing population (all adding up 
to larger insurable values—more people 
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and things to insure), can see anything 
ahead but a tremendous increase in in- 
surance premiums. Whether the major 
portion of this increase in premiums 
comes to the stock companies depends 
upon their attitude and their determina- 
tion to compete with direct writers to 
provide insurance coverage at the low- 
est possible rates to meet the needs of 
the public. 


Fire Premiums at New High 


“The vear proved to be an eventful 
one for the fire department. Premiums 
written reached a record total of $77,- 
048,000, this being an increase of $5,276,- 
000, or approximately 7.35% over the 
1953 premium income of $71,772,000. 
After adding $8,381,000 to the unez irned 
premium reserve, the operations of the 
department produced earned premiums 
of $68,667,000. Claims and claims expense 
incurred amounting to $34,956,000. plus 
underwriting expenses incurred of $32,- 
260,000, totaled $67,216,000, leaving a 
statutory underwriting profit of $1,451,- 
000. 


“The ratio of expenses incurred to 
premiums written was 41.9%, which is 
just one-tenth of 1% higher than the 
1953 ratio. Underwriting expenses are 
still being affected by the initial costs 
of establishing six regional processing 
offices, all of which are now in opera- 
tion. In these processing offices, new 
and renewal insurance contracts are 
examined, billed and recorded. 

“The ratio of claims incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 50.9%, which com- 
pares favorably with the 1953 ratio of 
50.1%. It should be noted, however, that 
owing almost entirely to the extensive 
losses suffered in the hurricanes of this 
fall, the department recovered from the 
reinsurance fund approximately $4,200,- 
000 more than the premiums it paid into 
the fund this year. In other years the 
balance has been in favor of the fund, 
to the extent of $1,400,000. Rates are 
being adjusted and, in due course, it will 
be made ‘whole’ again. 

“The popularity of our multiple line 
homeowners policy continued to grow 
and resulted in very substantial pre- 
mium writings for the year. The home- 





JOHN A. DIEMAND 


owners form is now approved in 32 
States, but must await modernization of 
the laws before it can be introduced in 
the balance of the states. We have also 
introduced a new form of homeowners 
policy which is written to cover all risks 
with the exception of losses arising out 
of inherent vice, natural wear and tear, 
etc. This policy has been approved for 
sale in 28 states. It has been received 
with unusual enthusiasm, and promises 
to be an important addition to our 
business. 


Treaty Reinsurance Department 


“Throughout the year, the treaty 
reinsurance department has continued its 
program of diversification. Large and 
potentially unprofitable accounts ceded 
by other insurance companies have been 
reduced or eliminated altogether, and an 
intensive effort has been made to de- 
velop a greater number of reinsurances 
with smaller companies. Largely as the 
result of this review of our accounts, 
written premiums of $21,179,000 recorded 
for 1954 were $869,000 below the writings 
of 1953. New treaty accounts acquired 
during the year give this department a 
diversified portfolio protecting compa- 
nies in 45 countries. 


“The series of tropical hurricanes 
which struck the east coast of the 
United States in the autumn of 1954 


substantial effect on the year’s 
results. Many of the reinsured compa- 
nies were heavily involved, and the 
Insurance Co. of North America, as 


had a 
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reinsurer, was called upon to pay large 
losses under catastrophe covers an] 
other reinsurances protecting ceding 
companies. Reinsurance losses incurred 
as a result of these windstorms amount- 
ed to over $4,500,000. Despite this heavy 
loss, the treaty reinsurance department 
produced an_ underwriting profit of 
$2,499,000. This record again demon- 
strates the soundness of diversification 
by territory and class of business. 


Automobile 


“Automobile premiums written by the 
companies, excluding Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, amounted 
to $17,310,000 during 1954, a 4.7% de- 
crease under the $18,155,000 of premium 
writings shown for. the preceding year. 

“The physical damage lines (fire, theft, 
collision, windstorm, flood, etc.) ac- 
counted for a premium volume of $13,- 
080,000, this representing a decrease ot 
9.3%. However, the all-inclusive auto- 
mobile policies issued under automobile 
multiple line procedures, in our fifth full 
year of such operation, produced $4,229,- 
000 in bodily injury and property dam- 
age premiums, higher by 13.2% than 
1953 premiums. 

“The physical damage business pro- 
duced a profit despite the claims arising 
out of damage to cars during hurricanes 
Carol and Hazel, under which claims ot 
$310,000 were reported. The number o! 
physical damage losses was slightly less 
than for the year 1953, and for the first 
in several years, a modest decrease in 
average loss costs was recorded, a help- 
ful development. 

“The bodily injury and property dam- 
age business did not produce a_ profit. 
Claims increased anvroximately 12% 1n 
number but, considering a steadily 
mounting number of risks since the 
entry of the companies into this field 
in 1950, this is a natural development. 
The increase in claims ratio. over the 
previous year was, in the main, due to 
a few sizable bodily i injury claims which 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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No New “Hurricane Alley” Here, 
Expert Tells Inland Marine Claims Men 


upon, established the hurricane warning 
service. 

Open questioning by the members and 
guests present, brought out that so far 
as it is known the current nuclear ex- 


The Inland Marine Claims Association 
of New York, Inc., at the monthly meet- 
ing in New York, March 8, was ad- 
dressed by J. Henry Weber, weather 
expert of the New York Daily News, in 
connection with hurricanes and the fre- 
quency of their visits to the northeast- 
ern United States area, Frank T. Jar- 
man of the Atlas Assurance Co., presi: 
dent of the association, presided. 

Mr. Weber’s address concerned itself 
with past visits of hurricanes and analy- 
sis of the frequency of these visits and 
the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the weather patterns known to 
have existed at the time. 

Mr. Weber pointed out that while 
the damages caused by the 1954 Hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel induced 
the public to believe hurricane frequency 
in this area is on the increase, actually 
these storms do not establish this area 
as a “hurricane alley” but do bear out 
past records dating back to 1635 which 
establish the fact this area can antici- 
pate an occasional hurricane just as can 
any other portion of the eastern sea- 
board. 

Not on Increase 


Mr. Weber explained the erratic shifts 
of the hurricane pattern by going into 
the weather records from the eighteenth 
century up to the present date, showing 
the areas north of New Jersey sustained 
severe hurricanes in the years 1788, 1815, 
1821, 1869, 1903, 1904, 1938, 1944 and 1954. 
Florida, generally known as a prime tar- 
get of hurricanes, did sustain storms 
from 1926 through 1935 but there have 
been none of any consequences since. In 
fact, Florida sustained no hurricanes in 
1954. 

Mr. Weber drew attention to the pub- 
lic’s misconception that hurricanes are 
on the increase. Actually, he said, 
are benefiting from an improved hurri- 
cane warning service. In this connection 
the association was informed that in 
1898 President McKinley expressed 
greater concern over a single hurricane 
than the entire Spanish Fleet and there- 





Marine Manager Hughes 
Killed in Auto Crash 


Los Angeles, March 9— Thomas B. 
Hughes, Jr., 29, manager of the marine 
department of the Continental Casualty 
Co., in the Los Angeles office, was killed 
in an automobile accident about 3 o’ciock 
this morning, and James G. Thumley, 
39, of the marine department of the 
company in the home office in Chicago 
sustained injuries that may result fatally. 

The accident occurred at the junction 
of the Harbor and Hollywood Freeways. 
From all that can be learned Hughes’ 
car went out of control and crashed 
into a post at the junction. The two 
men were taken to the hospital, but 
Hughes died in a short time. Thumley 
sustained three fractures of the leg and 
other injuries, and was still unconscious 
late this afternoon. 

Hughes was a native of Los Angeles, 
attended the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and later graduated from 
the U. S. Naval Academy. 

His insurance career included service 
with the American International ©.Ma- 
rine Agency in Los Angeles as a special 
agent and underwriter. He joined Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. in the Los Angeles 
office on January 15, 1954, and at the 
time of his death was manager of the 
department. 
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plosions of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs have no apparent effect on the 
existence nor frequency of hurricanes. 
Insofar as the Jet Stream is concerned, 
not enough is known at this time to con- 
nect these tropical storms with the 
stream. The November 25, 1950 wind- 
storm was not a hurricane, according to 
Mr. Weber, but was what is called an 
extra-tropical storm originating in the 
southeast land mass of the United 
States, developing into a northeaster of 
gigantic proportions. Hurricanes, on the 
other hand, are tropical storms centered 
around a low pressure area having their 
origin in the warm northern half of the 
doldrums, east of the West Indies. They 
have winds moving in a counter-clock- 
wise direction around the center or “eye” 
at speeds in excess of 75 miles an hour 
as the storm center moves forward along 
a northwesterly track toward the east 
coast of the United States and then 
normally curving to north and _ then 
northeast into the North Atlantic. 


Barrier Off Coast 


As Mr. Weber pointed out, the pres- 
ence of a static high pressure ridge in 
the Atlantic off the northeast coast of 
the United States, created a_ barrier 
preventing hurricanes Carol, Edna and 
Hazel from taking their normal north- 
east curve to seaward, thereby forcing 
them to hit the northeastern seaboard 
with full force and to travel inland be- 
fore dissipating. 

Mr. Weber’s definition of storms in 
respect of wind speeds was of interest 
to the assembled lossmen and _ under- 
writers. Windstorms are those where 
the wind speed exceeds 39 miles an hour 
while hurricanes are classed at 75 miles 
an hour or more. The winds accompany- 
ing a tornado have been clocked at 200 
miles an hour but because of the vio- 
lence of these storms and their short 
durations, little opportunity is had to 
properly measure them. 

Mr. Weber also made the observation 
that whereas the universally employed 
“Beaufort Scale of Wind Forces” is 
predicated on a sustained wind speed 
for a period of five minutes, present 
weather station observations are based 
on peak gusts. 





Wm. B. Walker Director 


Fire Association Group 

At the regular meeting of the board 
last week William B. Walker was elect- 
ed a director of Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Reliance Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, and Eureka Casualty Co. 
to fill the unexpired term of Harry C-. 
Carr, deceased. 

Mr. Walker is president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, having 
been associated with that institution 
since 1929. He is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Washington, where he received 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees. He is also a 
graduate of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 





North America Dividend 


Directors of Insurance Co. of North 


America declared a regular dividend of 
62% cents per share on the $5 par capi- 
payable April 15, to 
March 31. 


tal stock, stock- 


holders of record, 
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F. E. Prince Vice President 
Of W. J. Roberts & Co., Inc. 


Frederick E. Prince was elected vice 
president of W. J. Roberts & Co., Ine. 
last week. Formerly treasurer in Amer- 
ican International Marine Agency of 
New York, Mr. Prince joined the com- 
pany in 1951. 

The underwriting company is United 
States manager of the Standard Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. of Liverpool and 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd. 





Phila. Mariners Club Meets 


The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
met March 7, in the Marine Room of 
the Downtown Club, Philadelphia. AI- 
bert Robbins, local gemologist, discussed 
diamonds and precious stones, Robert N. 
Bradbury of the Boston-Old Colony re- 
ports. 





R. R. Roeder Kansas Special 


Ray R. Roeder has been appointed 
special agent for the National of Hart- 
ford Group in Kansas it is announced 


»y Vice President E. H. Forkel. Roeder 
was previously special agent there for 
casualty and surety lines for another 


company. His headquarters will be in 
the group’s Topeka office. 


North America Report 


(Continued from Page 38) 


our modest volume is unable to absorb 
without adverse effect on the ratio. 
“Claims of $8,769,000 were incurred, 
compared with $8,921,000 for the pre- 
vious year. The ratio of claims incurred 
to premiums earned for the current year 
was 49.7%, an improvement over the 
51.9% ratio of 1953 and the 54.7% ratio 
developed in 1952. The over-all opera- 
tion showed a satisfactory underwriting 
profit on a statutory basis and the year 
1955 appears to offer reasonable hope 
for a continuation of favorable trends 
in the field of automobile insurance. 
Ocean Marine 
year in succession, 
appears to be a 


“For the second 
and following what 
world-wide trend, premium writings of 
$13,340,000 were slightly less than in the 
preceding year, but the underwriting 
results were most satisfactory. In some 
respects these results can be considered 
somewhat fortuitous, in that for the 
first nine months of the year there were 
practically no serious accidents at sea 
in which the companies were heavily 
committed. During August, September 
and October, the three east coast hur- 
ricanes resulted in a large number of 


losses for a very substantial amount, 
particularly on pleasure boats in New 
England. 


“Competition for marine business con- 
tinues to be severe, with the result that 
many rates have been reduced to a level 
that would appear unlikely to produce 
an underwriting profit. Present indica- 
tions are that the companies’ marine 





premiums will not show any significant 
advance during the coming year, be- 
cause comparatively few new merchant 
ships are building in American yards 
and it appears unlikely that the volume 
of import and export trade will exceed 
that of 1954 by any appreciable amount. 


Inland Marine 


“Net premiums written in 1954 agere- 
gated $17,143,000, an increase of approx- 
imately $630,000; 4% over the preceding 
year. Though the increase is not spec- 
tacular, it 1s at least as great as the 
estimated industry gain, if not slightly 
higher. Certain of the so-called commer- 
cial classes, such as dealers’ policies, 
radio and television towers, and trans- 
portation-location risks, contributed vir- 
tually all of the departmental increase. 
This is attributable to a widespread pub 
lic and agency acceptance of additional 
innovations in these fields, such as the 
introduction of broad form package 
policies at single rates plus the ability 
of the North America Companies to 
write such risks as bridges, tunnels and 
turnpikes. 

“Despite incurred claims of $8,185,000, 
representing 51.1% of earned premiums, 
a satisfactory statutory profit of $599,000 
developed from 1954 operations. The in- 
land business incurred gross claims of 
some $667,000 from hurricanes Carol, 
Edna and Hazel. 

“Much of the department’s over-all 
progress has stemmed from its ability 
to innovate new types of personal and 
commercial insurance. In the latter field 
particularly, the cooperation of and co- 
ordination with the fire department has 
been most instrumental in our efforts. 
Based on current predictions of an ex- 
panded economy in 1955, and with an- 
ticipated full employment with peak 
payrolls, premium income of the inland 
department may be expected to increase 
significantly. 

“The companies’ aviation department 
showed continued gains in 1954. Aviation 
physical. damage and third party liability 
each produced a satisfactory underwrit- 
ing profit and combined written pre- 
miums were in excess of $3,000,000, a 
substantial increase over the previous 
year. 

Foreign Business 


“Net written premium produced in 
1954 by foreign operations amounted to 
$10,816,000, which represents an increase 
of 22.5% over last year. Of this amount, 
agency and brokerage writings totaled 
$7,227,000, and the bz lance of $3, 589,000 
was derived from reinsurance accepted 
from foreign companies. A satisfactory 


underwriting profit was realized with 
low over-all loss and expense ratios. 
With the exception of Hong Kong, 


where trade and insurance income con- 
tinue to drop, the results reflect the 
general improvement in world-wide eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“Some expansion took place. The com- 
pany was registered in Spain to transact 
reinsurance business only, for the time 
being, and an office was established in 
Madrid. Our African operations were 
expanded to include Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia, with a service office in 
Salisbury and a field office in Lusaka. 
Also, in the Union of South Africa, an- 
other office was opened, in Port Eliza- 


beth. “Downunder,” a new service office 
in Perth, rounded out our Australian 
organization. 


“The North America Companies now 
have 24 service offices abroad, staffed 
by 285 employes, and are licensed to 
transact business in 36 foreign countries.” 
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Wm. Leslie Lauded for 
25 Years With Bureau 


GIVEN TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 
Employes of Bureau Also Honor Him at 
Staff Party; Receives Anniversary 
Gifts; Career Milestones 

William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
was in the insurance spotlight this week 
as he observed his 25th anniversary with 
the organization. A nationally known 
figure in the casualty business and noted 





tabian Bachrach 


WILLIAM LESLIE 


for his astuteness as a rate-maker, Mr. 
Leslie was the guest of honor at two 
long-to-be-remembered parties. 

The first was a staff party, held March 
15 in the bureau’s offices and attended 
by about 300 of its employes. Arranged 
by Edward Bantel, office manager, it 
came as a happy surprise to Mr. Leslie. 
He was the recipient of a sterling silver 
tray, presentation being made by Milton 
Acker, head of the bureau’s compensa- 
tion and liability department, who is 
oldest employe in point of service. Mr. 
\cker recounted highspots in Mr. Les- 
lie’s long career in the business which 
dates back to 1911 when he started as 
an actuary with the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh after serving as associate 
professor of insurance at the University 
of California, his alma mater. 


Testimonial Luncheon Attended by 140 

The second tribute to Mr. Leslie was 
a testimonial luncheon on March 16 at 
New York’s Hotel Statler, attended by 
over 140 executives of member compa- 
nies of the bureau. Feature of this 
luncheon was the presentation to Mr. 
Leslie of an oil portrait of himself. Wil- 
liam E. McKell, president of American 
Surety, did the honors on behalf of those 
present. 

Special guests at the luncheon in- 
cluded Howard S. Omsberg, National 
Automobile Underwriters Association ; 
Lewis A. Vincent and J. Raymond 
Berry, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; J. Dewey Dorsett and Ray 
Murphy, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies; James M. Cahill, 
Thomas O. Carlson and Edward A. Ban- 
tel, National Bureau; H. F. Richardson 
and William Leslie, Jr., National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance; Harold 
Wayne and J. G. Bill, Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau; Henry D. Sayer, New 
York Compensation Insurance Rating 

(Continued on Page 49) 








10 Ins. Executives Get 
Briefing on Atomic Energy 


A two-day briefing on the atomic en- 
ergy program was given this week to 
10 insurance executives by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Washington. 
Lewis L. Strauss, AEC chairman, an- 
nounced that the executives have all re- 
ceived security clearance and they are 
being provided with classified informa- 
tion needed for study of problems con- 
fronting the insurance industry in pro- 
viding coverage for private reactor op- 
erations. It is intended, Mr. Strauss 


said, that the executives will issue an 


unclassified report on the results of 
their studies for use by the insurance 
industry. 

Those who attended the Washington 


meeting were Kenneth FE. Black, presi- 


dent, Home Insurance Co.: Donald H. 
Burr, secretary, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Percy Chubb, president, Federal 


Insurance Co.; Charles J. Haugh, vice 
president, Travelers; Manning W. 
Heard, first vice president-general coun- 
sel, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; A. 
B. Jackson, president, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine; H. C. Jones, president, Ark- 
wright Mutual Fire, Boston; A. L. 
Papenfuss, vice president, Employers 
Mutual Liability, Wisconsin; W. B. 
Weber, vice president, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty, and H. W. Yount, vice 
president, Liberty Mutual. 








Kirkpatrick Luncheon Speaker 
Union League Club, Chicago 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of the in- 
surance department of United States 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the insurance group 
of Union League Club, Chicago, on 
March 16. He was en route home from 
a Pacific Coast trip. Representatives of 
numerous insurance trade organizations 
attended the affair in compliment to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s association status. 

Presiding at the luncheon was Roy I 
Davis, Chicago manager of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
who is chairman of Union League’s in- 
surance group. 


F. R. Middleton Resigns; 
To Join Atkinson-Dauksch 


Ellis H. Carson, president of National 
Surety Corp.. has announced the resig- 
nation of Frank R. Middleton, vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
eastern department. Mr. Middleton, as 
of April 1, will become a partner in the 
Atkinson-Dauksch Agencies in Colum- 
bus, O. 


Five New Companies Join 
Assn. of C. & S. Companies 


Five new insurance companies, four 
members of the Phoenix of London 
Group and the Southeastern Fire Insur- 
ance Co., have been accepted into mem- 
hership in the Association of Casualtv 
& Surety Companies. Membership in the 
Association now stands at 121 companies. 

The Phoenix of London companies 
which were elected are the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Ltd., the Columbia 
Insurance Co. of New York, the United 
Firemen’s and the Union Marine & 
General Insurance Company, Ltd. 


W. W. GREENE. Ine. 
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EK. A. Davis, U.S. F. & G. 
Leader, Dies at Age 84 


PRESIDENT OF COMPANY 23 YRS. 





One of Baltimore’s Leading Executives; 
Headed Tobacco Firm; Elected U. S. 
F. & G. President Emeritus in Jan. 





I. Asbury Davis, who retired in Janu- 
ary as president of the United States 
I. & G. and was given the title of 
president emeritus, died in his sleep 
March 15 at the age of 84. He had been 


Blackstone Studios 
E. ASBURY DAVIS 


in failing health for several months, In 
his passing the company loses an-out- 
standing leader, much beloved, and the 
city of Baltimore loses one of its great- 
est business executives who had been 
a civic leader for over 60 years. He was 
particularly active in church and wel- 
fare work. 

When Mr. Davis was elected president 
of the U. S. F. & G. in 1932 he had then 
passed his 6lst birthday, and he was 
president of a well established tobacco 
business—F. A. Davis & Sons, founded 
by his father. His entry into the man- 
agement of U. S. F. & G. brought the 
company a wealth of invaluable business 
experience. He relinquished many per- 
sonal business connections and dedicated 
to his new office all his energies, his 
skill as an administrator and _ wide 
knowledge of financial affairs. These 
qualities were brought out in a recent 
resolution passed by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Under his leadership the company has 
grown from about $10,000,000 of capital 
funds in 1932 to over $100,000,000. From 
$30,000,000 of net premiums in 1932 the 
$200,000,000 mark has now been passed. 
After facing disaster in 1932, the com- 
pany today ranks among the foremost 
in its field. 

Mr. Davis was president of the Bal- 
timore Association of Credit Men from 
1903 to 1905. He helped to found the 
Community Fund —now the Baltimore 
Community Chest—and the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commission. He served 
for two terms as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distribu- 





Surety Welcome Night Held 
For AGC in New Orleans 


Forty surety companies joined to- 
gether at the 36th annual convention of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America this week in New Orleans to 
stage a “Surety Welcome Night” party 
at Roosevelt Hotel that city. It was a 
highly successful social occasion with 
good fellowship and Dixieland music 
prevailing. 

Many prominent surety executives and 
producers stayed through the entire 
four-day convention and _ maintained 
company headquarters for the con- 
tractors. 

A preconvention talk by Contractor 
John MacLeod of Paramount, Cal, 
president of the AGC, made the first 
page of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. He declared that President 
Eisenhower's proposed $101 billion high- 
Way program is badly needed and will 
be of immeasurable benefit to the coun- 
try as a whole. Surety executives ap- 
plauded his views. They were also 
backed up by both George C. Koss, Des 
Moines, AGC vice president, who is its 
president-elect, and James G. Marshall, 
AGC’s executive director. 

The contractors took the position that 
the construction industry, having hit an 
all-time peak in 1954, is now interested 
in private and community construction 
as well as road building. Keener com- 
petition, described by Mr. MacLeod as 
“healthy,” now prevails in the industry; 
many new contractors are in the market, 
and capacity of many of the older firms 
has been enlarged. 





FARM BUREAU APPOINTMENTS 





Pellow, Grossman, Yohe, Canfield, Kol- 
kedy, Metters, Lett, Covault, Given 
Management Positions 

The appointment of eight Columbus 
people—seven men and one woman—to 
management positions in the Farm Bu- 
reau Insurance Companies has been an- 
nounced by Bowman Doss, executive 
vice president. 

Miss Eunice Pellow was named em- 
ploye health service manager; Carl C. 
Grossman was appointed manager of the 
new A. & H. insurance department, cen- 
tral operations region; and G. Winston 
Yohe was promoted to sales manager 
in the upstate New York regional office. 

Henry A. Canfield was promoted to 
manager, auto underwriting, in the up- 
state New York office, and James W. 
Kolkedy to casualty underwriting mana- 
ger. 

Henry H. Metters and George Lett 
were promoted to casualty underwriting 
manager and auto underwriting manager 
respectively in the western Ohio regional 
office; and J. Dean Covault was pro- 
moted to auto underwriting manager in 
the West Virginia regional office. 

All except Mr. Yohe will remain in 
Columbus. He will take charge of the 
Buffalo regional sales office. 





tors, and was a member of various 
municipal and state commissions. 
He leaves his second wife, Mrs. Nellie 


F, Burwell Davis; two sons, Francis A. 
and Allan C. Davis; two daughters, Mrs. 
John T. Tucker and Mrs. E. Gillet 
Boyce; 13 grandchildren and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 
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F. E. O’Brien Feted at 

St. Patrick’s Day Dinner 
25 YEARS WITH AMERICA FORE 
New York Affair Attended by Over 100 


Officers, Associates; Caverly Toast- 


master; Herd Chief Speaker 








Frank E. O’Brien, vice president of all 
five companies in the America Fore 
Group, marked his 25th anniversary with 
the organization March 17, St. Patrick’s 
Day, and in recognition of the milestone 





FRANK E. O’BRIEN 


he was guest of honor at a testimonial 
dinner given that evening by over 100 
of his fellow officers and business asso- 
ciates at the Plaza Hotel, New York. It 
marked Mr. O'Brien’s entry into the 
Old Guard, America Fore’s designation 
for employes who have a quarter cen- 
tury of service. 

Vice President Raymond N. Caverly 
acted as toastmaster. He introduced Ex- 
ecutive Vice President J. Victor Herd, 
who conveyed the greetings of President 
Frank A. Christensen, who was out of 
the city. Mr. Herd spoke of the high 
esteem and affection in which Mr. 
O’Brien is held throughout the nation- 
wide America Fore organization. 

A popular figure in the insurance in- 
dustry, Mr. O’Brien received many con- 
gratulatory messages and telegrams on 
his anniversary day. 

A feature of the dinner party was the 
souvenir program, created by America 
Fore’s assistant advertising manager, 
Robert Nay, which was in the Irish 
motif and depicted Mr. O’Brien’s arrival 
at the Fidelity & Casualty’s agency de- 
partment in 1930, full of ideas for busi- 
ness and leadership, and his advance- 
ment to his present high post of vice 
president. There was no mistaking about 
the flavor of the menu—it was com- 
pletely Irish. 

Frank S. Ennis, America Fore secre- 
tary and head of its advertising depart- 
ment, wrote a clever bit of verse, as fol- 
lows, which appeared in the program. 


His name’s as Irish as Paddy’s pig, 
His temper’s Irish too 

Tho’ he cannot dance an Irish jig 
He’s truly descended from Brian Boru. 


But we, his friends, do not care 
From whence or where he came, 
Or even that he happens to wear 
A good old Irish name. 


We’re only here to let him know 
That we’re glad in those days of yore 
A matter of twenty-five years ago 

He joined America Fore! 


Career Highspots 


Starting with the F. & C. as assistant 
Superintendent of agencies, Mr. O’Brien 
was promoted in 1934 to secretary of the 
company and became vice president in 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS CO. 

American Travelers Insurance Co. is 
the name of a new company being 
formed at Indianapolis. Organizer is 
Elmer Sherwood, prominent Republican 
leader and close friend of Governor 
Craig. who is in the public relations 
business. 


Supt. Robinson Improved 

Insurance Superintendent Walter Rob- 
inson of Ohio is now able to be up and 
about in the University Hospital, Co- 
lumbus, where he has been under treat- 
ment for several weeks. 


TO HOLD GOLF TOURNEY JUNE 9 

The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its annual golf tourna- 
ment, Thursday, June 9, at the Knoll- 
wood Country Club in Westchester, 
Harry Gallaher, assistant manager, 
metropolitan office, is arrangements 
chairman. 











1944. Further advancement came in 
1949 when he was elected vice president 
of all America Fore Group companies. 
In January, 1954, he was elected a di- 
rector of the Niagara Fire. Mr. O’Brien 
is a member of the Lawyers’ Club of 
New York, the Canadian Club and New 
York Athletic Club. 


General Re. Group Has 
Strong Financial Year 


1954 BEST YEAR IN .HISTORY 





$37,343,611 in Written Prems.; 93.98% 
Composite Underwriting Ratio; 
$2,592,832 Net Invest. Income 





The annual report of the General Re- 
insurance Group, which has been sent 
to stockholders, discloses a good 1954 
year for the group. Premiums written 
amounted to $37,343,611 against, $34,741,- 
303 in 1953. Despite claims arising out 
of hurricanes Carol and Hazel in the 
amount of approximately $1,325,000, the 
group had a composite underwriting ra- 
tio of 93.89% as against 93.99% for the 
prior year. 

Statutory underwriting profit was 
$1,740,185 after absorbing an increase in 
unearned premium reserve of $1,094,756 
against a statutory underwriting profit 
in 1953 of $2,023,109 after an increase in 
unearned premium reserve of $134,173. 


Substantial Improvement Shown 


Underwriting experience on the casu- 
alty lines written by General Reinsur- 
ance Corp. showed substantial improve- 



































ment over the prior year, the composite 
underwriting ratio being 88.55% against 
93.20% in 1953. 

Underwriting experience of North 
Star Reinsurance Corp. was adversely 
affected by its hurricane losses and 
showed a composite underwriting ratio 
of 101.98% against 95.32% in the prior 
year. 

The group’s net investment income be- 
fore taxes was $2,592,832 against $2,435,- 
095 in 1953. Federal income taxes in- 
curred amounted to $2,015,270 as against 
$1,945,604 the year before. Total admit- 
ted assets of the group showed further 
growth, being $109,657,935 as compared 
with $99,117,844 in 1953. Increase in un- 
realized appreciation of the group’s se- 
curities amounted to $5,201,648. Policy- 
holders’ surplus at the year-end stood 
at $34,246,845, an increase over the pre- 
vious year end of $6,734,379. 

In his report, Edward G. Lowry, IJr., 
chairman of the board, states: “The 
close of 1954 has brought the group to 
the strongest financial position in its 
history. The affairs of the insurance in- 
dustry as a whole and of the General 
Reinsurance Group are in a relatively 
stable condition. Both casualty and 
(despite the recent hurricanes) fire un- 
derwriting appear to be in a sound and 
reasonably profitable cycle.” 










“Bigger income... 
more prestige” 


says Edward J. Lorenz of 
R.L. Cone Insurance Agency, Toledo, Ohio 


1954 was a big year for me in 
life insurance sales. This meant a 
bigger income, more prestige 
among my clients. But if it weren’t 
for the Prudential man I doubt 

if I could have had such a banner 
year. His expert assistance was 
invaluable in my business 
insurance cases. Incidentally, 
even with this help from the 
Prudential man, I still got the full 
commission on each sale.” 
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Workmen’s Compensation. Legislative 
Trends on State-by-State Basis 


Legislation to liberalize or broaden workmen’s compensation laws has been enacted 
thus far this year in Georgia, Iowa and Wyoming. Such bills have been defeated in 
Arkansas and Montana, and are pending at this writing in more than a score of other 


States. 


Among the more recent legislative developments in this field, as reported from 


state capitals throughout the country, are the following: 


Arkansas: Bills to broaden workmen’s 
compensation benefits were defeated by 
the Arkansas House of Representatives. 
Among the rejected bills was one which 
would have increased benefits across 
the board and extended the length of 
compensation payments from 450 to 500 
weeks and raised maximum weekly 
benefits from $25 to $30. 

Another would have changed the court 
review procedure including a directive 
to the State Supreme Court to reopen 
cases at top appellate levels. 

Georgia: Governor Griffin signed into 
Georgia law a bill to increase benefits to 
permanently disabled persons from 20 to 
25%. 

Idaho: Employer's liability would in- 
clude such devices as artificial limbs and 
eyes, dentures and hearing aids in addi- 
tion to curative apparatus under terms 
of a workmen’s compensation measure 
introduced in the lower branch of the 
Idaho legislature. 

To 60% of Average Weekly Wage 

Indiana: Passed by the Indiana 
and sent to the Senate was a bill 
which would guarantee injured work- 
men compensation equal to 60% of their 
average weekly wage for differing pe- 
riods depending on the degree of injury. 
For permanent disabilities, it would run 
for 500 weeks. : 

Another Indiana bill approved by the 
House would apply the same 60% of 
pay compensation ratio to disabilities 
resulting from occupational diseases. 

lowa: Given final Iowa legislative ap- 
proval was a bill increasing the $28 maxi- 
mum weekly workmen’s a to 
$32 and the $12 minimum to $15. 

Kansas: A measure to liberalize work- 
men’s compensation benefits was intro- 
duced in the Kansas_ legislature _by 
Senator Joe McDowell, Kansas City Re- 
publican. 

The proposed legislation would boost 
the maximum weekly payment to $35 
from the present $28. Death benefits 
would rise from $9,000 to $15,000; burial 
payments from $450 to $650; the $1,500 
limit on medical treatment would be re- 
moved, and claims could be filed within 
one year, instead of 120 days. 

Maryland: Legislation backed by 
Maryland’s Industrial Union Council, 
C1O, was introduced in the State Senate. 
Under terms of the bill, weekly mini- 
mum workmen’s compensation benefits 
would be raised from $15 to $18 and the 
present maximum of $35 would be raised 
to a formula estimated to bring the 
average to around $40. Funeral allot- 
ments would be increased from $300 to 
$500. 

Also creation of a monopolistic state 
fund would be set up, to bar private 
insurers from the field. 

Michigan: Recommending revision and 
simplification of Michigan’s workmen’s 
compensation law, Governor Williams 
submitted to the state legislature the 
first report of a special study commis- 
sion composed of representatives of 
management, labor and the public. 

The study group said it was ready to 
recommend simplification of the admin- 
istration of the workmen’s compensation 
law and that it would make a further 
study of other phases. 

Separation of administrative functions 
from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission’s judicial functions was rec- 
ommended by the study group, which 


House 


s 

also proposed appointment of a $13,500- 
a-year director of workmen’s compensa- 
tion to have general supervision of the 
department. Also advocated was the 
creation of an appeal board of three 
$12,500-a-year full-time members, two 
of whom would be attorneys. 

The commission further suggested 
changing the deputy commissioners to 
hearing referees and appoint at least 
one more to speed up hearing of cases. 
It was also recommended the depart- 
ment maintain separate offices in De- 
troit and the upper peninsula to elimi- 
nate serious delays in the operation of 
the law. 


Exclude Private Carriers 


Meanwhile, a bill introduced in the 
Michigan legislature would exclude pri- 
vate carriers from insurance of work- 
men’s compensation risks. 

Jurisdiction over the state accident 
fund would be transferred from the 
state Insurance Commissioner to the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. The present provision for in- 
suring risks with private carriers would 
be stricken from the law. 

However, in addition to accepting 
risks for placement in the accident fund, 
the commission would be able to certify 
employers for self-insurance if they 
qualified from the standpoint of finan- 
cial strength. Any employer covered un- 
der the law would be required to con- 
tribute toward an inspection and safety 
fund and to a vocational rehabilitation 
fund. 

Montana: Defeated by the State Sen- 
ate was a bill which would have included 
occupational disease benefits under the 
state workmen’s compensation act. ‘The 
rejected measure would have provided 
compensation for disabilities or death 
resulting from occupational diseases. 
Such diseases would have been defined 
as “any disease or infection naturally 
arising out of or in the course of em- 
ployment.” 

Nebraska: Maximum weekly payments 
for death and disability would be raised 
from $28 to $31 and the minimum from 
$17 to $20 under terms of a bill favorably 
reported to the Nebraska legislature by 
its labor committee. 

New Mexico: Identical bills introduced 
in both branches of the New Mexico 
legislature would se up a three-member 
commission to rule on workmen’s com- 
pensation claims. State district courts 
now decide cases. 

Under terms of the bills, appeals 
would be allowed to district court, but 
the court could hear new evidence only 
if case appeal was made on allegation 
of fraud. The court otherwise would 
be compelled to base its decision on the 
transcript of evidence given at a hearing 
before the commission. 

To Serve Six-Year Terms 


The three members of the proposed 
commission would serve six-year stag- 


gered terms, serve full time, be ap- 
pointed by the governor, and receive 
$9,000 annually, plus necessary travel 


expenses. One of the members would 
have to be an attorney who had prac- 
ticed five years before his appointment. 
Any single Commissioner, or a referee 
appointed by the commission could hear 
and rule on a compensation case. An 
appeal could be taken from the ruling 
of a single Commissioner to the full 
commission and from it to the district 
court. Except for establishment of the 
commission, the bills almost duplicate 
the state’s present compensation law. 
The proposed measures would include 
employers of four or more persons who 
were engaged in extra-hazardous occu- 


1954 RESULTS OF KEMPER COS. 





Chairman Reports Over 15,000 Hurricane 

Claims Handled for Over $3 Million; 

Four Cos. in Fine Financial Shape 

James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Kemper Group, who is back at his in- 
surance desk in Chicago after a tour of 
duty as U. S. Ambassador to Brizil, 
announced this week the 1954 accom- 
plishments of the companies in the 
Group. Making particular reference to 
the losses paid for claims in the hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel, Mr. 
Kemper said that the group ‘had handled 
over 15,000 claims for a total of over 
$3,000,000, and that “prompt loss ad- 
justing and paying ability was demon- 
strated under emergency conditions.” 

For the four companies in the Group 
the following 1954 results were reported 
by Mr. Kemper: 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty _ in- 
creased its surplus from $17,500,000 to 
$20,000,000 and voluntary reserves from 
$6,5000,000 to $10,000,000. Dividends to 
policyholders declared and_ reserved 
amounted to $17,600,000. Assets now ex- 
ceed $191,000,000. Net premiums written 
in 1954 were $118,000,000. 

American Motorists increased its sur- 
plus by $1,000,000 with combined capital 
and surplus funds amounting to $7,000,- 
000, compared with $6,000,000 a year ago. 
Dividends to policyholders decleared and 
reserved totaled $3,900,000, and dividends 
paid to stockholders were $300,000. As- 
sets are ee Net premiums writ- 
ten were $35,000. 

American Manufacturers Mutual and 
Federal Mutual, fire insurance companies 
in the group, each increased its sur- 
plus and guaranty funds, American Man- 
ufacturers from $2,750,000 to $3,000,000 
and Federal from $800,000 to $1,100,000. 
Dividends to policyholders declared and 
reserved were $1,600,000 by American 
Manufacturers and $214,000 by Federal. 
American Manufacturers wrote pre- 
miums of $9,400,000, Federal $1,400,000. 
American Manufacturers’ assets are $15,- 


900,000. Federal’s $3,600,000. 


HAS BEST YEAR IN HISTORY 





Pacific Employers Issues 1954 Report; 
Total Assets $29,478,356; Total Operat- 
ing Gain $3,579,000 Before Taxes 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, parent company of the Victor 
Montgomery Group, achieved during 
1954 over-all operating results that were 
among the best in its history, according 

to President Victor M. Montgomery. 

As of December 31, 1954, total assets 
of the company stood at $29,478,356, 
compared with $28,910,250 at the close 
of 1953. Surplus to policyholders 
amounted to $6,137,396, a gain of 
over $1,500,000. Net premiums earned 
amounted to $18,687,905. 

Continued substantial improvement in 
loss experience was evident in that net 
losses incurred fell to 40.16% of earned 
premiums, compared with 49.24% in 1953 
and 55.04% in 1952. 

Underwriting operations resulted in a 
gross underwriting gain of $3,142,000, 
compared with $1,228,000 in 1953 and 
$735,000 in 1952. This figure, together 
with investment earnings of $436,000 re- 
sulted in total operating gain before 


taxes of $3,579,000. 





ASSETS REACH $13,781,239 


Anchor Casualty’s 1954 Policyholders’ 
Surplus Amounted to $3,317,765; De- 
clare 10% Additional Dividend 
Total admitted assets of Anchor Casu- 
alty Co. St. Paul, at the end of 1954 
increased to $13,781,239 as compared 

with $12,986,309 a year earlier. 

Policyholders’ surplus was $3,317,765, 
compared to $2,888,497. Miscellaneous 
reserves were $672,289 as against $352,- 
769 in 1953. Tax reserves were $323, 923 
compared to $268,331. 

A stock dividend of 10%, in addition 
to the usual quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share, was paid to stockholders 
March 15. The effect of the new stock 
dividend increased the company’s stated 
capital to $1,100,000. 

Anchor Casualty entered its 29th year 
of operation at the beginning of 1955. 








pations. [Exempted would be employers 
of domestic servants or farm or ranch 
laborers. However, employers of three 
or four persons, of domestic servants or 
of farm or ranch laborers, could elect to 
come under the act, in which case they 
would be immune from dz image suits for 
injury or death of their workmen. 

The proposals also would set up a 
lengthy scale for computing compensa- 
tion payments. For total disability -the 
rate would be 60% of the employe’s 
average wages, but not to exceed $30 
per week if he is single or $30 if he 
has dependents, for 550 weeks. Maxi- 
mum compensation for death would be 
$36 a week for 550 weeks, plus $250 for 
funeral expenses. The employer also 
would pay medical expenses for either 
injury or death. 

{ln another New Mexico legislative 
action, a bill to create an occupational 
health and safety advisory board was 
introduced in the legislature. Its spon- 
sors said the measure would make the 
labor commissioner responsible for pre- 
scribing devices in industries. 


Loss of Hearing Claims 


New York: A joint industries group, 
lead by the Associated Industries of 
New York, is pushing for the enactment 
of legislation to make payment of claims 
for loss of hearing from noise on the 
job dependent on actual loss of earn- 
ings. 

In 1948 the State Court of Appeals 
ruled a worker who suffered impairment 
of hearing because of industrial noise 
was entitled to compensation regardless 
of whether he had lost any wages. A 
temporary ruling of the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Board re- 
quires that a worker be separated from 
his noisy job for at least six months 
before submitting a claim. The joint 
industries group is seeking to have this 
temporary ruling made permanent. 

North Carolina: An injured worker 


would have two years from the date of 
discovery of his injury in which to file 
a workmen’s compensation claim under 
terms of a bill passed by the North 
Carolina Senate and sent to the House. 
Under present law, the claim must be 
filed within one year of the injury. 

Oregon: Increases of approximately 
35% in industrial accident benefits were 
proposed by measures introduced in the 
Oregon legislature. 

For temporarily disabled workers, 
maximums in the lowest classification 
would be raised from $90 to $110 a 
month and in the highest classification 
from $180 to $250. For those perma- 
nently disabled, lowest maximums would 
be raised from $80 to $110 and highest 
maximums from $225 to $250. 

Rhode Island: A  ClIO-sponsored 
measure introduced in the Rhode Island 
legislature would set up a five-member 
commission to study whether a state 
fund should be created to carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance now cov- 
ered by private companies. 

The commission would: Examine pres- 
ent insurance rates to determine whether 
they are too high; study the question 
of a state fund; and determine whether 
a state fund should have the workmen’s 
compensation field exclusively to itself, 
or compete with private carriers. 

Tennessee: Administration-backed bills 
to increase maximum workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits from $28 to $30 a 
week were introduced in the Tennessee 
legislature. 

The maximum death benefit under tlic 
law would also be raised from $8,500 to 


$10,000. Minimum disability payments 


would be increased from $12 to $15 
weekly, and medical benefits would re- 
main the same. 

Washington: A bill introduced in tlie 
Washington state legislature woul! 
broaden the workmen’s compensation 
act to include maintenance and building 
service workers. Also, 
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introduction was a bill to include retail 
clerks under the act. 

West Virginia: Liberalization of 
workmen’s compensation benefit pay- 
ments was proposed by a measure in- 
troduced in the West Virginia legisla- 
ture. The bill would: 

Raise maximum payable for medical 
and related expenses from $1,600 to 
$2,000; raise maximum weekly temporary 
total disability payments from $30 to 
$30 and would add $2 for each properly 
qualified dependent up to a maximum of 
four dependents. 

\lso, increase from $800 to $1,000 the 
amount available for vocational rehabili- 
tation of a permanently disabled per- 
son; raise death benefits for widows 
from $00 to $75 a month and from $15 
to $20 for each dependent child under 
18 and from $20 to $25 monthly for an 
invalid child. 

To Increase Disability Benefits 

Wisconsin: A workmen’s compensa- 
tion law revision bill submitted to the 
Wisconsin legislature by the manage- 
inent-labor advisory committee of the 
State Industrial Commission would in- 
crease maximum benefit rates for tem- 
porary and permanent partial disability 
or death from $42 to $45.50 a week, and 
would increase the required amount 
payable to the state treasury on account 
of children for death benefits from 
$4,000 to $5,500. 

The measure would also write a per- 
manent provision into the law to cover 
the problem of compensating for loss 
of hearing of employes. The 1953 state 
legislature adopted a stop-gap law on 
the subject, following a decision by the 
State Supreme Court that such injury 
was compensable under the workmen’s 
insurance act. 

The revision bill would make perma- 
nent occupational loss of hearing com- 
pensable. Total occupational deafness in 
one ear would call for 32 weeks of in- 
demnities, and total deafness in both 
ears for 160 weeks. Further, the bill 
would provide that no claim for such 
occupational deafness benefits could be 
made until six months after removal 
from noisy employment. Noisy employ- 
ment is that which has 90 decibels of 
noise or more, under the measure. 

Wyoming: A series of measures 
changing the workmen’s compensation 
law to provide more protection for work- 
ers and small business were passed by 
the Wyoming legislature. 

The bills woulld increase by $10 all 
classes of awards for temporary total 
disability; increase payments for cer- 
tain amputations; reduce the minimum 
rate of premium assessment from 1% to 
1% and other concessions to lower the 
assessment rate for industry; and re- 
move a two-year time limit for filing 
gas to reopen cases already adjudi- 
cated, 


New Atlanta Branch Office 
Of New Amsterdam Casualty 


New Amsterdam Casualty opened its 
new Atlanta, Ga. branch office on March 
14 with P. Bruner Burns in charge as 
newly appointed manager. Associated 
with him will be William L. Kucker as 
underwriter, formerly in a similar ca- 
pacity in the Philadelphia office. The 
claim department, which has been lo- 
cated in Atlanta for years, is under the 
managership of Woodrow E. Coker. 

Manager Burns started his insurance 
career in 1931 in Atlanta with the branch 
office of another large casualty - surety 
company. Subsequently he became man- 
ager of a Florida general agency and 
then covered several southeastern states 
as a fieldman for well known companies. 
For the past six years he has been an 
agent in Athens, Ga. 


T. F. Meskill’s 25th Year 


; Thomas F. Meskill, assistant manager, 
Boston branch of Fidelity & Deposit 
and American Bonding completed 25 
years with those companies on March 15. 
. Mr. Meskill joined the F. & D. and 
‘ts affiliate in 1931, and has been con- 
‘ntously associated with the Boston 
otlice since that date. 
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Ins. Accountants Must 
Shed Light on Future 


VITT TELLS IAA MEETING 


Asks Exploration of Stock Co. Mer- 
chandising to Reduce Expenses 
and Improve Efficiency 
“What management expects of ac- 
countants is that they will take the 
initiative in shining a light ahead of 
us on the path we are treading ‘rather 
than concentrate solely on shedding 
light behind us where we could not 
retrace our steps even if we wished to,” 
B. C. Vitt, president of the American 
Insurance Co., told the members of the 
Insurance Accountants Association on 
March 17 at its luncheon meeting at the 

Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

“The accountant is a counsellor and 
member of the management team,” Mr. 
Vitt said, “not merely a technician to 
be summoned at odd moments when it 
is necessary to have a few figures on 
short notice.” 

Pointing out that the stock compa- 
nies’ method of merchandising has un- 
dergone the close scrutiny of successful 
merchandisers from other fields, Mr. 
Vitt shows that these competitors have 
succeeded partly because they have <e- 
veloped less expensive operating meth 
ods. He suggested that the accounting 
fraternity explore every aspect of stoc 
company merchandising in order to re 
duce expenses and improve efficiency. 
It is the accountant, he said, who is 
best qualified to tell us where expense 
reduction should begin. 

Internal Area of Operations 

Mr. Vitt continued: “But your inter- 
est is chiefly in the internal area of 
operations. Two things are involved 
here: in the order of their importance, 
human beings and mechanical equip- 
ment. Your task is to make the best 
use of both, not only with expense re- 
duction in mind but in simple justice to 
our employes who will be the first to 
suffer if our methods do not keep pace 
with our competitors’ and our volume of 
business is drained away by more mod- 
ern merchandising. 

“Much mechanical equipment has 
never been used beyond a fraction of its 
actual potential. In this truth lies an 
opportunity to utilize present equipment 
for more varied purposes, resulting in 
the conservation of time, effort and gen 
erally in a better end product. 

“As improved use of present equip- 
ment receives your attention, you will, 
no doubt, find it interesting and profit- 
abie to explore the limitless possibilities 
of electronic devices now available, and 
to guide management in the selection 
and use of these. But while you are 
concentrating on mechanical equipment, 
gentlemen, please remember that no one 
has invented or will ever invent a con- 
traption to take the place of your chiet 
stock in trade—brains and = imagina- 
tion.” 

Growth Based on One Pattern - 

Growth in our business, according to 
Mr. Vitt, can be based on one pattern 
only: continually growing volume from 
a variety of products, improvement in 
operating costs, and lower prices for 
better values. “Your activities,” he told 
the accountants, “are at the very root 
of this proven pattern. 

“IT am sure,” he said, “that men of 
your profession will not rest content 
to be mere factual historians to show 
use in management by charts and tables 
where we went wrong in the past. That 
is no test of your true abilities. How 
about holding a clear analytical light in 
front of us to show us the possible pit- 
falls ahead before we take the wrong 
step?” 

DODSON TO RICHMOND, VA. 

American Mutual Liability has ap- 
pointed Warren R. Dodson as district 
sales manager of its Richmond, Va., 
office. He was formerly regional sales 
manager in the Pittsburgh office. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Dodson 
is a graduate of the University of Penn 
sylvania. 
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The. Travelers has announced that 
Donald L. Lester has been appointed 
assistant secretary of its home office 
casualty casualty claim department and 
Paul E. Berglund to the position of as- 





PAUL E. BERGLUND 


sistant secretary of the compensation 
and liability underwriting department. 
Mr. Lester has been associated with 
the Travelers since May, 1935, when he 
joined the casualty claim department of 
the Portland, Me., office. He served 
there as investigator, assistant adjuster 
and claim manager. He joined the home 
office staff as an examiner in the casu- 
alty claim department in 1954. 


Travelers Promotes Lester and Berglund 


Lester 


During World War II, Mr. 
He was 


served in Naval Intelligence. 


separated from active duty as a lieu- 
tenant commander. A native of South 
Thomaston, Me., 


he received a B.S. de- 





DONALD L. LESTER 


gree from the University of Maine. 

Mr. Berglund has been a chief under- 
writer in the compensation and liability 
underwriting department since 1947 and 
has been associated with the Travelers 
since 1926 when he rejoined the depart- 
ment at the home office. He was named 
an underwriter in 1935. He was born in 
Worcester, Mass., and received a B.S. 
degree from Harvard. 








N. Y. Brokers’ Luncheon 
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obtained to protect against catastrophic 
accidents) no cases were involved where 
there was any real loss or injury to the 
workers on the project. 

Dr. Dunning went still further in say- 
ing that in the 15 to 16 years of atomic 
energy work there has been just one 
fatality out of some 700,000 people in- 
volved. “An amazing record,” he de- 
clared, “and indicative of the fact that 
the atomic energy field is one of the 
safest of all fields .. .” 

He also dispelled the fear that atomic 
reactors might explode and thus cause 
catastrophic losses. He insisted that 
there have been few such accidents and 
said: “Despite the fears among scien- 
tists it appe&rs to be almost impossible 
to explode a reactor.” 


Insurance Will Be Needed in 
ge Amounts 


In his closing words the speaker ex- 
pressed the hope that insurance com- 
panies will back up the fast-growing 
atomic industry, demonstrating their 
confidence in its future by placing insur- 
ance on atomic energy power plants. 
Specifically, Consolidated Edison is build- 
ing a plant at Peekskill, utility compa- 
nies are getting active in the Midwest, 
the “Yankee” project will be under way 
in New England about April 1 and other 
utility and chemical combinations are 
opening up around the country. Pre- 
dicting “a big impetus in the next few 
months” he declared that insurance is 
going to be required and in large 
amounts. 

In Dr. Dunning’s opinion, it is a mat- 
ter of getting acquainted with the atomic 
energy picture. “The sooner you do so 
the better.” He was confident that the 
Atomic Energy Commission would fur- 
nish any insurance company with full 
information on its safety study. “I can 
see no possible security restrictions that 
would prevent your getting such infor- 
mation,’ he remarked. He further felt 
that “as we move along with the con- 
struction of new power plants it should 


be completely unclassified information.” 

Some of those who listened to Dr. 
Dunning had noted in the daily press 
that the joint Congressional committee 
on atomic energy, which has been con- 
ducting hearings in Washington, have 
been asked to consider the possibility of 
having the Government underwrite a 
portion of the insurance risk against 
disaster resulting from accidents in the 
operation of nuclear power plants. 

Brice O’Brien, attorney for the Na- 
tional Coal Association, in his testimony 
before the joint committee, spoke in 
opposition to Government subsidization 
of private or commercial nuclear plans 
to produce atomic power. 

It is further reported that the Atomic 
Energy Commission plans to create a 
committee of insurance executives to 
deal with some of the problems now 
existing which have blocked efforts be- 
ing made to obtain commercial insurance 
for atomic energy plans. It is felt that 
if such a committee is named it will be 
a big step in the right direction. 


Sanford Stresses Cooperation 


The presidential remarks at the lunch- 
eon by G. Foster Sanford attracted 
favorable attention. He brought out that 
the Insurance Brokers Association cher- 
ishes the principles of competition and 
cooperation. Pointing to the constant 
competitive effort of the insurance in- 
dustry, he said that it was nothing to 
be feared; in fact, it is healthy. He 
continued : 

“In the world of producer associations 
both competition and cooperation are 
active factors. We have seen many in- 
stances in the past and in the present 
which prove that these principles can 
co-exist. I believe we are on the thresh- 
old of finer cooperation than ever be- 
fore.” 

In this connection Mr. Sanford ac- 
knowledged the association’s pleasure at 
having as guests at the luncheon the 
heads of two other brokers’ associations 
of Greater New York—Harold Fleischer, 
president, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’, 
and Russell Wittpenn, president, Gen- 
eral Insurance Brokers. Joseph Klepper, 
president of the Greater New York 
Association, who was also invited, was 


called out of town and could not be 
present. 

“It is our persistent pleasure to extend 
cooperation to these gentlemen and their 
organizations,’ said Mr. Sanford, “and 
it is always gratifying to receive it from 
them.” 

Carrying his theme of cooperation a 
step further Mr. Sanford then expressed 
his thanks to five key executives of 
Insurance Brokers’ Association as_fol- 
lows: Walter J. Hill, first vice president 
and chairman, fire insurance committee; 
Edmund T. Sinnott, second vice presi- 
dent and chairman, legislative commit- 
tee; Alex Heid, secretary and keeper of 
the great seal; Stanley Gray, treasurer, 
and George Ort, executive vice president. 

Appreciatively Mr. Sanford then ac- 
knowledged the cooperation which his 
organization has always received from 
insurance trade associations. In so do- 
ing he introduced J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager, Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies, who, he said, 
“notably exemplifies the principle that 
what is most worthy of accomplishment 


in our business is best accomplished 
through cooperation with other seg- 
ments. 


Supt. Holz Makes Favorable Impression 


Superintendent of Insurance Leffert 
Holz was then introduced by President 
Sanford and New York’s new insurance 
overseer made just as favorable an im- 


Maryland Casualty Elects 
Taylor, Jr., Genl. Counsel 


Walter L. Taylor, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of Maryland 
Casualty succeeding Austin J. Lilly, Sr, 
who retires on May 1. A graduate of 
John Hopkins and University of Mary- 
land Law School Mr. Taylor was an 
attorney for a commercial firm before 
joining Maryland as an attorney special- 
izing in mortgages. In 1947 he was made 
assistant general counsel. Mr. Lilly, 45 
years with the company, including serv- 
ice as claims division manager in Okla- 
homa and Charlotte, rejoined home of- 
fice and was assigned to legal division. 
He assisted in framing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws for several states. 





pression on the insurance brokers as 
he has on other insurance groups which 
he has addressed. Speaking briefly Mr. 
Holz said: “I shall be very happy if | 
can accomplish a feeling of cooperation 
between every branch of the insurance 
industry and the Insurance Department. 
We are not in a strict sense a regula- 
tory body but one which will guide the 
industry in the solution of its problems. 
If this is accomplished everyone will 
benefit.” 








He’s your problem 


Sure protection against theft loss is found only in INSURANCE. In 


guarding business risks against crime loss, look into the unusually flex- 


ible theft insurance programs offered by “American Casualty”. 


There's 


the “M” policy which allows 10 different types of coverages to be writ- 





ten with just one policy. There’s the “MSM” (Money, Securities and 
Merchandise) which we call a baby 3-D, for the small business outfit. 
Then there’s the 3-D in which total theft insurance is expressed in one 
policy. These, and others, allow you to write a tailor-made crime insur- 


ance program for any risk—large or small—individual or business. 


American Casualty Company 
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Peirce Cites Agent 
As Most Potent Factor 


IN MOLDING PUBLIC OPINION 


LIAMA Ass’t Managing Director in 
Addressing A. & H. Meeting Lauds 
Work of Joint Committee 


Chicago, March 16—“The single, most 
potent factor in molding public_opinion 
about A. & H. is your agent,” Frederic 
M. Peirce, assistant to LIAMA’s man- 
aging director, told the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association’s A. & 
H. meeting in Chicago today. Mr. Peirce 
opened the afternoon session which was 
devoted to discussions of A. & H. and 
the National Scene.” 

“To the buyer, the agent is the com- 
pany,” Mr. Peirce said. “The buyers will 
praise him if they are happy with the 
coverages they buy from him and curse 
him if they are not.” He said that there 
can be no criticism of a policy if the 
purchaser knows what he has bought 
and if he has bought exactly the cover- 
age he wants. “Whose responsibility is 
it to see to it that the purchaser knows 
clearly what the policy he has bought 
will and will not do? The agents, of 
course, immediately, at least.” 


Examples of Misunderstandings 


Mr. Peirce cited examples of misun- 
derstandings that might arise if the 
agent fails to explain the policy he sells. 
“If the agent fails to seek out pre- 
existing conditions, or write them down 
in the application, a germ of trouble, 
criticism, and misunderstanding is 
planted. If the agent fails to explain the 
limitations of the policy as well as its 
benefits, the odds for future difficulty 
change rapidly. If the agent fails to 
make clear the renewability of the policy, 
the conditions under which it may be 
ridered or rewritten, there is oppor- 
tunity for trouble. 

“But,” Mr. Peirce asked, “who is re- 
sponsible for what the agent does? He 
reflects the philosophy of the company ; 
he offers the kinds of policies they give 
him to sell; he uses the kind of an ap- 
plication with which he is supplied; and 
he sells according to a pattern which the 
sales department has established. 

“So,” Mr. Peirce emphasized, “The 
final responsibility is ours, the com- 
pany’s and the agency department’s. We 
cannot avoid it.” He explained that the 
program for the afternoon would deal 
with approaches the industry is taking 
to solve some of its problems. 

Mr. Peirce pointed out that accident 
and health has been a part of our way 
of life for many years, starting in 1863 
with the simple railway accident policy 
issued by the Travelers. He sketched 
the history and development of the 
Joint Committee on Health Insurance, 
pointing out that the reason for its 
creation was to attack problems facing 
the industry. 


Outlines Original Task Forces 


The three original task forces were 
outlined by Mr. Peirce. “Task Force 
One (under H. Lewis Reitz of Great 
Southern) undertook the very sizable 
task of determining how the various 
trade associations in the A. & H. field 
could be streamlined in the interest of 
more effective operations. It is also 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
sidering the creation of an industry pub- 
lc relations organization to tell the 
nae, of accident and health to the 
ublic, 

“Task Force Two (with B. M. Ander- 
son of Connecticut General as chair- 
man), accepted the responsibility,” Mr. 
eirce said, “of examining regulation 
and self-regulation of the industry. Task 





Chicago Meeting of Joint 


Committee on Health Ins. 
Chicago, March 14—About 40 A. & H. 
and life company executives took part 
here today in a gathering of the joint 
committee on Health Insurance with Ed- 
win J. Faulkner, president of the 
Woodman Accident & Life, presiding as 
chairman of the committee. There was 
full and diverse discussion of the A. & 
H. industry problems which confront the 
joint committee and its various task 
forces, but there was little in the way 
of definite action. 

The committee intends to get out a 
statement on the meeting in about two 
weeks. 

The agenda for today’s gathering in- 
cluded the proposed private reinsurance 
plan upon which one of the task forces 
has been working; the Federal health 
reinsurance program; the advisability 
of holding a trade practice conference 
with Federal Trade Commission, and 
the proposed new A. & H. association 
upon which project Task Force No. 1 
has been working. 





Conference Annual Meeting 
Set for Toronto May 9-11 


The Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference will hold its 54th annual 
meeting at the King Edward. Hotel, 
Toronto, May 9-11. The last annual 
meeting held in Canada was in 1927, 
also in Toronto. 

Business sessions are planned for two 
days. A gold tournament and a tour to 
Niagara Falls are planned for Monday, 
May 9. This year for the first time the 
meeting will close with the annual ban- 
quet, Wednesday evening. 

Registrants are asked to book room 
reservations direct with the King Ed- 
ward Hotel. Additional registration in- 
formation from member companies 
should be sent to the conference execu- 
tive office. 

Chairman of the convention office is 
Harry K. Hunt, Imperial Life. Members 
of the committee include: E. C. / 
strong, Mutual Life of Canada; E. R. 
Brock, Great-West Life; Fred B. Clarke, 
Canada Life; R. C. Knoblock, Washing- 
ton National; C. F. Lee, Columbian Na- 
tional Life; H. I. Mactavish, Crown 
Life; H. J. Orpen, Economic Mutual; 
Earl Putnam, Canada Health & Acci- 
dent; Harry J. Seed, British Pacific; 
F. E. Smith, North American Life As- 
surance, and D. S. White, Dominion 
Life. 





Force Three has the challenging assign- 
ment of taking a long look at industry 
and recommending ways and means by 
which the service of accident and sick- 
ness to the public can be improved.” 
Raymond F. Killion, third vice president 
of Metropolitan, is chairman of this 
Task Force. Mr. Peirce told the agency 
men that they would be called on to 
help with this function by giving an 
accurate picture of what their agents 
were doing and saying in making A. & 
H. sales. 

Paying tribute to the initiative and 
foresightedness of the people who cre- 
ated this joint committee, Mr. Peirce said 
that he wanted to “express unqualified 
admiration for the leadership which has 
been displayed in the formation of this 
organization. Seldom, perhaps never, be- 
fore has an industry displayed such co- 
operation in facing up to and working 
in concert to meet problems facing it.” 
He said that he feels that anyone “with 
a stake in accident and sickness have 
reason to be proud and thankful that 
we are part of an industry which can 
close ranks and cooperatively go to work 
on its own problems so effectively.” 


KE. H. Barry Elected as 
Reserve Life President 


Cc. A. SAMMONS BOARD CHAIRMAN 





C. E. Rice Becomes Secretary-Treasurer; 
Company’s Assets at All-Time High 
of $36,273,866 





k. H. Barry is the newly elected presi- 
dent of Reserve Life of Dallas, having 
formerly been executive vice president 
and secretary, and C. A. Sammons, for- 
mer president of the company, has been 
elected chairman of the board. At the 
same time, C. E. Rice, formerly admin- 
istrative secretary, becomes the new 
secretary and treasurer. 

These executive changes were an- 
nounced following the annual meeting, 
March 8, of the Reserve Life’s board of 
directors. 

Reelected by the board were G. An- 
derson, vice president; G. E. Gadness, 
vice president; W. F. Humphries, vice 
president; R. B. Long, vice president; 
J. L. Marakas, vice president and actu- 
ary, and L. C. Robinson, vice president. 


Barry Has Wealth of Experience 


Mr. Barry, the incoming president, 
brings to his new position a wealth of 
experience as an insurance executive. 
He is an attorney and is a member of 
the American, Dallas, and Texas Bar 
Associations and has been a resident of 
Dallas since 1932. 

During World War II he served three 





Allyn Studio 
C. A. SAMMONS 


years in the U. S. Infantry and one 
year in the Judge Adovcate’s depart- 
ment as an officer, When Reserve Life 
was formed in 1938, Mr. Barry was 
one of its original incorporators. At 
that time he was appointed secretary 
and in 1952 became executive vice presi- 
dent. 
Newly Created Position 


Mr. Sammons will serve as chairman 
of the board, a newly created position. 
He has been active in the insurance 
business since 1928. He organized Re- 
serve Life Insurance Co. in 1938. While 
he was president, Reserve Life grew into 
one of the nation’s largest companies 
in the field of hospitalization and dis- 
ability insurance, licensed and operating 
in 38 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Mr. Sammons is also affiliated with 
other organizations in insurance, manu- 





Mutual of Omaha Workshops 


Mutual of Omaha announced its 1955 
advertising and sales promotion plans 
to its general agents at a recent series 
of six three-day meetings at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel in Biloxi, Miss. 

H. C. Carden, vice president in charge 
of advertising and public relations, and 
Howard Dewey, vice president in charge 
of sales, conducted the workshops. 





Photo Associates—Dallas 


EK. H. BARRY 


facturing and investment fields. 

Mr. Rice, the company’s new secre- 
tary and treasurer, attended public 
schools in Dallas. He was a member of 
the Army Air Force during World War 
II. He received a BB.A. degree from 
North Texas State College in 1949, and 





Photo Associates—Dallas 


C. EB: RICE 


joined Reserve Life in the same year. 
He was appointed administrative sec- 
retary in 1952, 

Most Outstanding Year 

At the meeting, Mr. Barry told the 
board of directors that the past year 
was the most outstanding in the com- 
pany’s 16-year history. In pointing to 
its strength and stability he said that 
total assets reached the all-time high of 
$36,273,866 on January 1, 1955. This con- 
stituted an increase of $4,893,215 over 
1953. He went'on to say that the com- 
pany had more than $15,000,000 in capi- 
tal, surplus and voluntary contingency 
reserve funds after providing for all 
policy reserves and other liabilities re- 
quired by insurance laws. 

Mr. Barry also stated that Reserve 
Life rendered its greatest service to 
policyholders in 1954 by paying a record 
amount of cash benefits totaling $21,- 
221,285. This makes almost $85,000,000 in 
cash benefits that policyholders have re- 
ceived in the past five years. 


HEAR HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATOR 

Victor Bjork, administrator of Flower 
Hospital in Toledo, Ohio, was guest 
speaker at a recent luncheon meeting 
of the Toledo Association of Accident ‘& 
Health Underwriters. His subject was 
“Cooperation Between Insurance Com- 
panies, Agents and Hospitals.” 
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Declares Serious Problems Present but 
Future Is Bright; United Front Against 
Socialization Essential 


March 15—N. Murray Long- 
United Benefit Life of 
members of the 
& H. spring 


Chicago, 
worth, president, 
Omaha, declared to 
LIAMA attending the A. 
conference here today that both the A. 
& H. and life insurance business are 
in a healthy competitive position, com- 
peting strongly for the consumer dollar 
with good sound products, progressive 
advertising and free thinking sales ap- 
proach not hidebound by tradition. Mr. 
Longworth’s address featured the “per- 
sonal insurance” field compromising life 
and A. & H. 

He declared that no matter what is 
done in the way of regulation, in the way 
of socialization, some way, somehow, the 
people of the United States are going to 


have a sound personal insuraice pro- 
gram. “I am not predicting business,” 
he said, “but I am sure that you will 


agree that the next ten years is going to 
see a phenomenal growth in the personal 
insurance business. And it is up to you 
and to me to see that it is provided by 
private industry. That you can believe, 
is going to require straight thinking, 
some knowledge of the past, some vision 
of the future, some skill to do a useful 
service and some urge to fit our service 
to the well-being of the country.” 


Serious Problems Present 


Mr. Longworth went on_ to dispel 
those critics who would prophesize the 
demise of the industry. “We have seri- 
ous problems,” he declared. “They are 
multiple. They are coming from many 
sides. But they really aren’t nearly as 
serious as some of the problems that 
have been encountered by this personal 
insurance business and have been solved 
by this business.” 

He continued: “How fortunate we are 
that through all the embroilment about 
the A. & H. business there has never 
been a single solitary scandal. There 
has never been any inference of mis- 
management, dishonesty or fraud. And 
you can be sure it would have been in 
the press if anyone could have exca- 
vated anything with even the slightest 
odor. 

“The only complaint that anyone, any 
place has against the A. & H. industry 
is that it has not grown fast enough 
or broadened its coverage as rapidly as 
possible. 

“Those who have suggested that the 
industry should have expanded its facili- 
ties more rapidly have little appreciation 
of the phenomenal growth that has 
taken place in the last decade. Com- 
petition has been strong and_ healthy. 
Seldom a day has gone by that some 
company somewhere did not introduce a 
new policy with more liberal benefits. 
You have seen the industry growth fig- 


ures so frequently that I won’t quote 
them but you know the great strides 
that have been made in the last ten 


years.” 
Growth as Rapid as Possible 


Mr. Longworth declared that he sin- 
cerely believed that the growth of the 
industry has been as rapid as humanly 
possible consistent with good sound fi- 
nancial management. “Experience,” he 
said, “must be accumulated before the 
cost of new and improved products can 
be determined and no adrenalin injection 
into the blood of the industry can ac- 
celerate the accumulation of intelligible 
data, even if that adrenalin is called, 
for lack of a better ni ame, reinsurance. 
“The A. & H. industry takes pride 
in its financial stability and its ability 
to meet its obligations,” he declared. 
No public body under any guise should 
tamper with this sound financial struc- 
ture. 


N. MURRAY LONGWORTH 


“Let me turn briefly to review for you 
some of the forces that are at work in 
the insurance industry today, continued 
Mr. Longworth. “You are surely fa- 
miliar with all of them but I believe 
they form an interesting and intriguing 
pattern. It is a pattern of strong, dy- 
namic, forceful competition and it is 
badly needed, I feel. Surely, the marked 
decrease in the percentage of consumer 
dollars that have been going into life 
insurance are, in a degree, indicative of 
a less than dynamic policy during the 
past several years. 

ut the change we see developing in 
the life insurance business today gives 
evidence of a really active and healthy 
competition, not for the business of our 
compatriots but for a greater share of 
this consumer dollar. You are familiar 
with the substantial reduction from 5.1% 
of the consumer dollar in 1940 to 3.7% 
in 1954. There are probably a lot of pat 
explanations for this change but I can’t 
help but believe that an industry that 
declines this way has some areas of 
stagnation and I sincerely believe these 
areas are being revitalized today. 


Price Appeal in Life Ins. Advertising 


“As you leaf through your magazines 
and periodicals, and listen to the radio 
and television programs, you see more 
and more life insurance advertising. It 
is on various planes, but if you have 
followed it closely during the past year 
or 18 months, you have seen the transi- 
tion from a very high plane institutional 
type of approach to what the advertis- 
ing people call ‘hard sell.’ 

“Prices are being quoted and the in- 
surance industry is ci the buyer to 
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To Cure Problems Confronting A.& H. 


Chicago, March 15—In a terse summa- 
tion of the effects of Federal legislative 
probings into the accident and health 
field, Robert R. Neal, Washington, D. C. 
resident counsel for the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters and the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, made a plea for a_ sound 
industry program, as the ultimate deter- 
mination of A. & H. problems. He spoke 
here today to the A. & H. leaders attend- 
ing the spring meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 

In his opinion, such a program would 
permit the industry to: (1) know and 
understand every development in Wash- 
ington that impinges on A.&H. insurance, 
(2) guide and direct those developments 
or trends into channels that are sound 
or least injurious to voluntary insurance, 
(3) be cooperative in providing advice 
and information to Congress and admin- 
istrative agencies, remembering that mis- 
takes may be avoided through education, 
(4) avoid taking steps, which would an- 
tagonize the public or press, in order to 
reduce or at least not increase pressure 
on Congress and the Administration for 
positive action in the form of undesir- 
able legislation. 


Major Steps Toward Socialization 


Mr. Neal warned that the industry is 
witnessing in this country the beginning 
of the first serious major steps by the 
Federal government into the health 
field. “In a matter as basic as health a 
positive bipartisan interest prevails,” he 
declared. “A fair exampie of that atti- 
tude may be seen in a bill (S.693), which 
would establish a United States Com- 
mission on the aging and aged. Fifty- 
five senators of both parties are spon- 
soring the measure.” 

The speaker pointed to three events, 
having taken place in the past year and 
a half, which are disturbing to an indus- 
try favoring state supervision. These 
were: (1) the Congressional studies and 
investigations of accident and health in- 
surance; (2) the investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission into accident 
and health insurance advertising ; (3) the 
introduction of the reinsurance bill. 

“The investigations by Congress,” said 
Mr. Neal, “were conducted by  sub- 
committees of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare which inquired into mail 
order insurance, credit insurance, and 
union welfare funds. 

“Following the decision of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States in the SEUA 
case holding insurance to be commerce 
and hence subject to regulation by the 
Federal Government, the 79th Congress 
passed Public Law 15, commonly known 
as the McCarran Act. Stated broadly, 
this act expresses the intention of Con- 
gress that the states should continue to 
regulate the business of insurance except 
that the Sherman and Clayton act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission act would 
apply to the extent that insurance was 
not regulated by state law.” 


FTC Investigation 


Mr. Neal said that, due to mounting 
pressure, the FTC in the fall of 1953 
undertook an investigation of health and 
accident insurance advertising. The re- 
sult of that investigation has been the 
filing of complaints against 23 companies 
to date, charging the use of false and 
misleading advertising. “We expect that 
more will be cited,” said the speaker. 

“Since it is probable that no company 
would refuse to alter its advertising to 


remove areas of doubt concerning its 
accuracy, the main issue, the primary 


point of difference with the Federal 
Trade Commission, lies in the legal ques- 
tion of jurisdiction,” continued Mr. Neal. 
“In substance,” he said, “the position 
of the FTC is that it has jurisdiction 
over any company which is not licensed 
in all states in which it does advertising 
and that those states have adequate sta- 
tutes to regulate that advertising. 

“Some individuals in our business are 
of the opinion that a review of Public 
Law 15 should be avoided at this time 
and that cooperative procedures shoul 
be sought; that an application for 4 
trade practices conference should be filed 
with the FTC to define the bounds 
within which to conduct advertising pro- 
grams. By so doing, the states which 
do not now have an adequate body ot 
insurance laws to constitute ‘regula ition’ 
within the meaning of the McCarran 
Act would have the opportunity to pass 
such laws and establish their paramoun! 
jurisdiction. 

“This procedure would, in the eyes ol 
its proponents, tend to strengthen state 
supervision by creating an umbrella of 
time under which the states could review 
their regulation both as to quantity an! 


quality. 

“On the other hand,” continued the 
speaker, “a review of Public Law } 
at this time could, and judging from the 
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present attitude of Congress probably 


would, result in more authority being 
delegated to.a Federal agency. This 
would not only weaken state supervision 
in a fashion which could not be easily 
recaptured, but would tend to establish 
4 dual system of regulation which would 
be a most unsatisfying result. Opponents 
of this procedure are either opposed in 
principle or counsel further study of the 
proposition. The official attitude of the 
State Insurance Commissioners is in- 
deed important. So, also, is time.” 
Federal Reinsurance Proposal 


Mr. Neal listed the third development 
as the introduction of the Federal Re- 
insurance Proposal. “The present bill is 
designed to eliminate some of the criti- 
cism leveled at its predecessor,” he said. 
“This time it is an omnibus bill con- 
taining six titles, the first of which is 
the reinsurance section. Four types of 
plans would be eligible for reinsurance 
under this title one. 

“These are: (1) medical expense plans 
designed primarily for families of aver- 
age or lower income, (2) major medical 
expense plans, (3) plans for rural area 
families, and lastly, other plans which 
would carry out the purpose of the bill 
but for which no specific category had 
been set forth. 

“Again, the program is proffered as 
being self-sustaining over a reasonable 
term with reinsurance premiums to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & welfare. 
The financial stability of the carrier 
seeking reinsurance would be certified 
to by the State Insurance Department 
of the carrier’s home state which cer- 
tification would be accepted by the 
Secretary as conclusive. It may be said 
that basically the bill is substantially the 
same as it was last year, but this time 
with more definition.” 

The speaker commented that, the ends 
sought by the Administration in intro- 
ducing the reinsurance bill are just as 
laudable as they were a year ago. Con- 
fidence is expressed in the ability of 
private enterprise to carry on the neces- 


sary experiments to carry out these 
ends,” he declared. 
“The question, however, is whether 


the ends sought can be obtained through 
these means. Many who answer that 
question in the negative, and who are 
thus opposed to the bill, do not find it 
easy to oppose the health reinsurance 
views of an Administration dedicated to 
the utilization of private enterprise. The 
complexities of the situation, coupled 
with the fact that the opposition party 
has control of Congress, make it im- 
possible to predict at this time the prob- 
able outcome of this part of the Admin- 
istration’s program.” 

Mr. Neal then pointed out that, the 
83rd Congress adopted a program of 
group life insurance for Federal em- 
ployes and the Civil Service Commission 
is working on the draft of a bill to 
provide them with group health and 
accident coverage. He explained: 

“It has been announced that the bill 
will provide for a national indemnity 
plan with provision for electing out on 
an individual basis into Blue Cross or 
group practice prepayment plans, or 
alternatively, electing out on a group 
basis to an insurance company plan. 


To Pay One-third of Cost 


“In his health message, the President 
announced that the government would 
Pay one-third of the cost. This contri- 
bution is not satisfactory to employe 
groups which will press for a greater 
share to be borne by the government.” 

‘There are other items, said Mr. Neal, 
Which deserve and will receive attention. 
The Administration has demonstrated 
\ts desire to utilize private enterprise and 
Is reviewing many of its’ programs to 
determine whether they are suited to 
that approach, he declared. 

‘One such is the study of medical 
care for the dependens of servicemen. 
lf the result of that’ study by the De- 
‘ence Department reveals a desire to 
Provide benefits without limitation, they 





would be well advised to administer the 
program direct. However, those depend- 
ents are civilians. In providing care for 
them, particularly in areas where mili- 
tary or government facilities are not 
available, it might indeed be well to 
survey the possible use of the same 
insurance facilities that are available to 
civilians generally. 

“Many such items have been studied 
at length by the Hoover Commission 
which made public its Task Force report 
recently. That report warrants close 
study.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Neal 
declared that “it is impossible to review 
events which bear relation to our busi- 
ness without attempting to reach con- 
clusions on their effects. 

“What do these things which have 
transpired mean? What will be their 
long range effect? Are we witnessing 
an irreversible trend toward increased 
Federal participation in all business and 
is health and accident insurance an in- 
escapable components of that trend? The 
questions come easier than do the an- 
swers which will only be found in long 
range development rather than in the 
application of any formula intended to 
produce an immediate answer.” 





Goeser Talks on Human 


Relations in Selling 
Chicago accident and health insurance 
men heard Alvin H. Goeser, director of 
public relations, World Insurance Co., 
Omaha, tell his theories on “Human Re- 
lations in Selling,” at a luncheon, March 
15, of the Chicago A. & H. Association. 
A former business administration pro- 
fessor at the University of Omaha, Mr. 
Goeser told his audience that of 100 
customers any business has today, it 
stands to lose 81 in ten years. He said 
that 82% of that loss can be attributed 
to poor human relations. 


Lindop Sees A. & H. as 
Teammate of Life Ins. 


PLAY NO FAVORITES, HE SAYS 





Monarch Life General Agent in N. Y. 
Tells LIAMA Audience About Sales 
Training Methods of His Agency 





Chicago, March 15—Ralph K. Lindop, 
general agent in New York City for 
Monarch Life of Massachusetts, whose 
agency led the company last year in 
both paid A.&H. and life insurance 
production, urged his audience at the 
opening session here today of LIAMA’s 
A. &H. spring meeting that they con- 
sider sickness and accident protection 
an equal partner of life insurance pro- 
tection. Mr. Lindop said: “Be sure you 
show no favoritism. If you do, the facts 
of life will bring the error of your 
favoritism to the irate attention of your 
clients.” Subiect of his address was 
“Tdentical Twins Should Not Be Sepa- 
rated.” 

In making his point, Mr. Lindop 
quoted Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and widely known educator, who has 
said: “A life insurance program, as 
family protection, remains incomplete 
unless there is incorporated, somehow, 
adequate provisions for disability in- 


come protection. Such coverage goes 
hand in hand with life insurance cov- 
erage. The two are teammates. Either 


one alone fails to serve as complete fam- 
ily protection and leaves the insured 
a gambler, with respect to his economic 
and social obligations to his depend- 
ents.” 

Point of Dual Protection Reached 

Mr. Lindop said that historically “the 
insurance industry has made several 
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attempts to give dual protection and 
thus full protection to its clients.” He 
said that no one in insurance should 
be ashamed because earlier attempts 
such as in the giddy era of the 1920's, 
were not successful. The important fact 
is that no insured lost money, only com- 
panies lost money. “We have now 
reached a point in our learning where 
we can successfully protect men and 
women from the ‘horrible hazard which 
sickness brings and which getting hurt 
brings. With this maturity of ours 
should be coupled an evangelistic spirit. 

“Tt is a truism,” Mr. Lindop con- 
tinued, “that for democracy to function 
properly there must be developed in its 
citizens as great a degree of self reli- 
ance as is compatible with the produc- 
tive capacity and know-how of these 
citizens. I am not depreciating the need 
for governmental aid to bolster weak 
spots in our economy. I feel such aid is 
right and proper, but democracy func- 
tions best when the productive product 
allows the largest possible attainment of 
individually bought and controlled secur- 
ity. 


Must Be Taught Everything Abcut 
A. & H. 


This brought the speaker to the basic 
portion of his talk—the wedding of sick- 
ness and accident and life insurance 
protection, and he said: “We should 
teach our agents, as I believe we do in 
the New York City office of Monarch 
Life, to absolutely know as professionals, 
all of the facts of A.&H. insurance. 
We must teach our men why the client 
stands naked before the cold blast of 
reality unless he has an income when he 
is sick or hurt and cannot work. Tt is 
not enough to tell your men that this is 
true.” 

He pointed out that “case histories 

must be cited and the ‘horrible cost of 
getting well must be brought vividly to 
their minds and through them to the 
client. It must be proved that the sav- 
ings of the client will be dissipated in 
one agonizing breath of sickness. It 
must be shown that a man’s credit can 
be used to buy the money on which 
to get well but that debt ensues and 
that debt is worry. 
’ “Lastly,” the speaker said, “the sun 
should shine and your men, with con- 
viction, should instruct the client that 
neither of these horrors need occur to 
him because American insurance com- 
panies do not know the problem and do 
have a solution for the problem. 

“All the client need do is open his 
eyes and see,” Mr. Lindop said, “but 
don’t forget the knowledge which you 
have given to your field underwriters 
and through knowledge, the conviction 
which they have absorbed, will determine 
the degree of clear vision which the 
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U.S. Court Rules Co. Must Pay Full 
Rate of A.& H. Benefits After Age 60 


Despite a policy clause reducing in- 
demnities by one-half after the policy- 
holder’s 60th birthday, the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit has ruled that an insurance 
company must continue payments at the 
full rate under an accident and health 
policy after the claimant passed his 60th 
birthday. 

The court held that, “a provision re- 
ducing ‘all indemnities payable’ after 
age 60 does not—when read in the con- 
text here presented—clearly and unam- 
biguously convey that disability benefits 
already in course of payment are to be 
affected.” 

The policyholder, Joseph W. Buchanan, 
held two A. policies issued by 
Massachusetts Protective Association, 
virtually identical except that one pro- 
vided for payments on a weekly basis 
and the other on a daily basis. Because 
of the similarity of the policies, only 
the policy providing $50 per week in 
disability benefits was specified in the 
opinion. 

Mr. Buchanan became totally disabled 
about three months before his 60th 
birthday, and received $50 per week 
until he reached that birthday, at which 
time the insurance carrier cut payments 
in half. The clause under which the 
reduction was made read, “the term of 
this policy commences upon the date 
hereof and runs until the insured’s 70th 
birthday. After the insured passes his 
60th birthday all indemnities payable 
under this policy will automatically be 
reduced 50%.” 

District Court Holds With Carrier 


Mr. Buchanan argued that the reduc- 
tion is intended to apply only to dis- 
abilities arising after age 60 and has 





GIRARDIAN ANSWERS FTC 





Deny Commission’s Jurisdiction; Main- 
tain State Ins. Dept. Power Adequate; 
Objectionable Advertising Given Up 

Girardian Insurance of Dallas, Tex., 
has filed an answer to Federal Trade 
Commission charges of false advertising 
in the sale of A. & H. policies, denying 
that the Commission has jurisdiction 
over its business activities. 

The answer states the company is 
regulated by the law of the states where 
it does business. The extent of this 
regulation, it is maintained, is such as 
to divest the FTC entirely of jurisdic- 
tion. 

The company also declares that “the 
type of advertising matter objected to 
by the Federal Trade Commission, was 
voluntarily abandoned . before the 
filing of the complaint ... and will not 
be used in the future.” 

This abandonment, the company al- 
leges, came after a voluntary survey of 
its advertising material and the deter- 
mination “that some advertising used 
... Was not in keeping with the excep- 
tionally high standards demanded by 
(the company)... .” 

In addition, the company specifically 
denies the charge of making numerous 
false, misleading and deceptive state- 
ments in order to sell policies. The ad- 
vertising quoted in the complaint, it is 
alleged, has been taken out of context, 
and the conclusions and implications 
drawn from these partial statements are 
unreasonable and unwarranted. 

Other points made in the answer are: 
(1) that one of the policies referred to 
in the complaint is no longer issued; 
(2) that the company needs a more defi- 
nite statement as to certain matters from 
the counsel supporting the complaint in 
order to prepare the defense adequately; 
(3) that the officers named as parties in 
the complaint—William Avis Blakley 
and Charles Wyatt Windham—did not 
authorize or direct the use of the ad- 
vertising referred to in. the complaint; 
and (4) that the complaint should be 
dismissed. 


no effect upon those arising earlier and 
continuing thereafter. The District Court 
held with the insurance carrier that 
the language of the clause is not am- 
biguous and that it leaves,no room for 
construction. 

This decision was overturned by the 
three-man Appeals Court, with Circuit 
Judge Bastion dissenting. 

The majority held: “The application 
states that the weekly indemnity is $50, 
without any qualifying or limiting lan- 
guage to suggest that there may be a 
reduction, and the policy as a whole, 
as we have said, conveys no contrary 
impression to the layman reading it. 

“The public policy which dictates 
resolution of ambiguities in favor of the 
insured rests upon the need to protect 
against the opportunity which insurance 
companies have to engage in the sort 
of obscurantism which conveys one 
meaning of their contracts to lawyers 
and another meaning to laymen.” 

The majority further held that “the 
bare language” of disputed clause can 
be read as reducing payments on pre- 
age 60 disabilities. But taken in con- 
junction with other policy provisions, it 
was held, “the layman, reading the en- 
tire policy, could fairly and reasonably 
conclude that Clause ‘N’ applies the 
reduction in coverage only to those dis- 
abilities arising after age 60 and that 
total disability occurring before age 60 
enjoys full coverage even though it 
continues beyond that age.” 


Major Medical Insureds 


Since 1949, 1.5 million persons have in- 
sured themselves against major medical 
expense, the newest form of health in- 
surance, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce ofthe United States. 





North Carolina House Ins. Committee 


Ponders Bills Limiting A.& H. Cos. 


Recent developments in the North 
Carololina legislative picture are bound 
to have a direct effect on insurance com- 
panies writing A.&H. policies in that 
state. Rep. Shearon Harris of Stanly has 
proposed in House Bill 452 that the in- 
surance companies be required “to let the 
public know exactly what it is getting 
when it buys health, accident or hospital 
insurance.” He proposed that companies 
which cancel policies at a rate out of line 
with the rest of the industry be placed 
on probation by the state. The bill also 
proposes that these companies, if they 
persist in such tactics, be denied the 
right to sell A. & H. insurance in North 
Carolina. 

In addition a subcommittee of the 
House Insurance Committee gave a fa- 
vorable report to the Blue-Goodman bill 
to place curbs on health and accident 
insurance companies. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted by Rep. B. T. Falls, Jr. 
of Cleveland, committee chairman. He 
thought that it would be wise to take 
this bill and the Harris bill up together. 

Action on two other insurance bills 
was delayed in order that they might be 
considered at the same time as the Har- 
ris bill. One bill would require that 
exceptions on insurance policies be 
printed in type as large as the bene- 
fits, and offending companies would be 
fined $500. 

The other bill would make health and 
accident insurance policies contain as a 
part of the policy a reproduction of the 
application for the policy signed by the 
insured. 


Would Include Blue Cross 


Rep. Falls announced that a public 
hearing would be held on a bill by Rep. 
Walter Jones of Pitt which would make 
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the Blue bill provisions apply to hos- 
pitalization insurance written under the 
Blue Cross or other similar plans. 


Harris Bill Provisions 


The Harris bill would require the com- 
panies, in their advertising, to give as 
much space and prominence to the ex- 
ception in their policies as to the bene- 
fits of those policies. 

Every policy with a cancellation clause 
would ‘have to contain “clear and definite 
reference to the fact that the policy is 
cancellable or non-renewable at the op- 
tion” of the company. 

No agent could, under the bill, write 
such insurance unless he had lived in the 
state for 12 months or furnished bond 
of $1,000 if he had not been here that 
long. The bond would be subject to 
forfeit “for a wilful misrepresentation 
of the terms of a hospitalization insur- 
ance policy.” 

Any agent who made a false or mis- 
leading misrepresentation would be 
fined $500, and any agent fined twice 
within five years would have his license 
revoked. He then would be unable to 
sell any kind of insurance in North Car- 
olina for five years. 


Require Written Applications 


Policies could be issued only upon 
written applications, and policies would 
have to contain a copy of the application. 
All application forms would have a warn- 
ing notice bordered in red in the upper 
left hand corner. That warning would 
summarize “in plain and simple lan- 
guage” the essential provisions of the 
insurance in such terms as would be 
approved by the Commissioner of In- 
surance. The notice would have to say 
whether the policy is cancellable by the 
company. 

Any person who secured a_ policy 
could return it in 30 days if not satis- 
fied, and his premium would have to be 
refunded. Copies of the policy also would 
contain the “warning notice” edged in 
red in the upper left hand corner of the 
first page, stating again the term of the 
policy, whether it can be cancelled by 
the company and the 10-day inspection 
privilege. 

No policy could be issued to persons 
over 55 years old without written medi- 
cal reports which become a part of the 
application and, reproduced, a part of the 
policy. 

Cos. to Report Cancellations 


The companies would have to report 
their cancellations to the Commissioner 
of Insurance every three months. Any 
company whose cancellation rate ex- 
ceeded the ‘average of all companies by 
25% would be placed on probation from 
two to five years. If the excessive can- 
cellations continued during the proba- 
tionary period, the Commissioner of In- 
surance would suspend the license of the 
company to write such policies for from 
two to five years. 

The Harris bill would deny a company 
the right to unilaterally end or modify 
a policy which had been in effect more 
than three years solely because a person 
developed an illness which was not 
known to exist when the policy was 
written. The company could, however, 
terminate or modify after it thad paid 
benefits at least equal to the premiums 
collected from the person. 

The Harris bill would become effec- 
tive next January 1. 





M. G. SMITH NOW BOND MANAGER 

Standard Accident, Detroit, has ap- 
pointed Markham G. Smith as manager 
of the bond department at its New Jer- 
sey branch. J. M. Durling is resident 
vice president of the branch which 1s 
located at Newark. Mr. Smith was made 
manager of the bond department aitet 
C. J. Collins, resident vice president in 
charge of bonding, retired on March 1. 
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Farm Bureau Cos. Net 
Prems. Rise 7% in 54 


$219,000,000 IN TOTAL ASSETS 
Auto Co. Tops $100 Million in Net Pre- 
miums; Fire Co. Surplus 
Increases 16% 








Net premiums written in 1954 for the 
three Farm Bureau Insurance Compa- 
nies totaled $150,900,000, up 7% from 
1953, according to Bowman Doss, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Total assets increased 21% to $219,- 
000,000, Mr. Doss said. The companies 
had 2,920,000 policies in force at the end 
of 1954, a 6% increase. 

Other three-company totals were as 
follows: payments to claimants, bene- 
ficiaries, and policyholders, $69,800,000, 
up 12%; salaries and benefits for 5,600 
employes, $24,300,000; taxes, $5,300,000, 
of which $1,600,000 went for Federal in- 
come taxes. Besides the employes, there 
are 3,700 agents in the companies’ 13- 
state operating territory, all of whom 
work under independent contracts. 

Net Premiums Top $100 Million 

Net premiums written for the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co. topped the $100,000,000 mark for the 
second time in the company’s 29-year 
history. The exact figure, $122,200,000, 
was a 7% increase over 1953. Surplus 
increased $7,200,000 and totaled $30,- 
500,000 as of December 31. 

Farm Bureau Life wrote $169,100,000 
in new business during the year and 
now has an in-force total of $719,000,000. 
Surplus increased $1,200,000 to $7,300,- 
000; the increase in legal reserves for 
life policies was $8,300,000, bringing the 
total to $49,000,000. Premiums written 
were up 14%, totaling $15,600,000. Net 
investment yield was 3.47% compared to 
3.32% in 1953. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Fire increased 
its net written premiums by 3% to 
$13,100,000. Surplus at the end of the 
year totaled $3,800,000, up 16%. 

In January the companies announced 
plans for a change in name, and na- 
tional expansion. Effective September 
1, 1955, they will become known as Na- 
tionwide Insurance. 


N. J. Hospital Plan Leases 
Mutual Benefit Life Bldg. 


The Hospital Plan of New Jersey 
(Blue Cross- Blue Shield) has leased 
the Newark office building to be con- 
structed by Mutual Benefit Life at 
Broad and Bridge Streets in that city. 
The lease is for a term of 25 years, with 
Provision for further renewal for an 
additional 25 years. 

H. Theodore Sorg, president of the 
Blue Cross Plan of New Jersey, said 
that 700 employes will occupy all except 
one floor, which will be leased to tenants 
pending further expansion. Construc- 
tion of the new building will start in 
June of this year, with completion 
scheduled for one year later. 


Ontario A.& H. Underwriters 
To Hold Apr. Sales Congress 


The. sixth annual sales congress of the 

ntario Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters will be held April 
23 at the Park Plaza Hotel, Toronto. 

Included on the program of speakers 
are: Robert U. Shallenberger, director of 
sales, A. & S. division, Mutual Life of 
New York; Walter F. Schmitz, super- 
intendent, A. & S. department, Occi- 
dental Life of California; Stanley J. 
Randall, president, Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., Toronto, and A. S. Beebe, 
vice president, Paul Revere Life. 


PROMOTION FOR G. W. CHENEY 
. G. William Cheney of Corning, N. Y., 
former Steuben County manager of Art 

oltzman Associates of Rochester, N. 

» seneral agents for Mutual of Omaha, 
nas been promoted to manager of four 
counties with offices in Elmira. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph Barry who resigned to 
jon a general insurance agency in 
southern Illinois, 








Wm. Leslie Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Board; Warren Gaffney, Surety Asso- 
ciation of America; James B. Donovan, 
Watters & Donovan, and J. D. Erskine, 
American Insurance Association. 

The luncheon committee, headed by 
Frank A. Christensen, America Fore 
Group Companies, consisted of Grady 
Hallowell, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
William Harper, Maryland Casualty; 
Charles J. Haugh, Travelers; Manning 
W. Heard, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; Joseph F. Matthai, United States 
F. & G.; W. E. McKell, American 
Surety, and A. C. Seymour, Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group. 

Accomplishments in 25 Years 


Over the 25 years of Mr. Leslie’s 
reign in the bureau the following loom 
up as the most outstanding accomplish- 
ments. 

Establishment of the 5% provision for 
underwriting profit and contingencies in 
casualty insurance other than workmen’s 
compensation. This augmented provision 
is now in effect in 41 states and terri- 
tories with more to come in 1955. 

Expense gradation and retrospective 
rating for workmen’s compensation and 
third party liability insurance. 

Scope and nature of the rating laws 

that were enacted after the SEAU deci- 
sion in 1944 
_Comprehensive rating plan for Na- 
tional Defense projects. 
_ Encouragement of a spirit of coopera- 
tion and good working relations—rather 
than belligerency and _ lawsuits—with 
state supervisory authorities. This was 
particularly important in view of the 
rapid expansion of state rate regulation 
from only a few states prior to 1944 to 
all states and territories. 

Establishment of a program of con- 
ferences with representatives of na- 
tional producers’ organizations on im- 
portant matters, as well as encouraging 
and developing cooperation with state 
ageuts’ associations on local matters. 

Introduction of trend and projection 
factors. , 

Development of standard policy pro- 
visions programs. 


Leslie’s Background 


A native of California, Mr. Leslie was 
destined from his college days at Uni- 
versity of California to pursue an ac- 
tuarial career. One of his strong sup- 
porters in those early days was Pro- 
fessor Albert W. Whitney under whom 
he studied and who later became the 
bureau’s associate general manager. 
After serving the university as associate 
professor of insurance Mr. Leslie spent 
two years (1911-13) as actuary of the 
Reliance Life. From there he became 
secretary-actuary of the California State 
Compensation Insurance Fund in San 
Francisco. In 1919 he came to New York 
to serve for a year as actuary in the 
New York Insurance Department. Later 
he served six years (1923-1929) as gen- 
eral manager of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 

When James A. Beha, former New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, as- 
sumed the general managership of the 
National Bureau in 1930 Mr. Leslie was 
selected to be associate general mana- 
ger. In October, 1936, he moved up to 
the post of general manager. 

Mr. Leslie is widely known in the 
actuarial world. He is a fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and a past 
president; an associate in the Society of 
Actuaries, and a member of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association and Ameri- 
can Economic Association. 

His constructive activity was recog- 
nized by the General Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., in 1947 when he 
received its gold medal award for ren- 
dering the most meritorious service to 


the insurance industry for that year. 
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A. & H. Spring Conference of LIAMA in Chicago March 15-17 




































































































Death Kinder Than 
Disability, Says Batson 


ADDRESSES LIAMA MEETING 








Cites Need of Agents to Sell Disability 
Cover; Gives Training Program 


for Life Men 





Chicago, March 15—“If a man died 
and left no life insurance, his widow 
might be better off than if he became 
totally disabled and had no disability 
insurance,” Burnham L. Batson, mana- 
ger in Chicago for Connecticut General, 
told the LIAMA’s accident and health 
meeting in Chicago here today. Mr. Bat- 
son explained that while a widow has 
to pay clean-up expenses and support 
her family, the wife of a disabled man 
has to care for an invalid in addition 
to supporting herself and the children. 

Life insurance agents do not provide 
adequate service for their clients if they 
sell only life insurance, Mr. Batson con- 
tended. “What good does it do for a 
man to set up an economic plan for his 
family in event of death or for himself 
and his wife at retirement if the whole 
structure would fall apart in event of 
catastrophic expense or loss of earning 
power ?” 

Death, Disability, Retirement 

Mr. Batson pointed out that there are 
three contingencies for which a man 
must provide: (1) disability, (2) death, 
or (3) retirement. “Can a life insurance 
agent really do an estate planning job 
for a client if he fails to take all three 
of those contingencies into account? 
No,” said Mr. Batson. He said that life 
insurance provides a substitute income 
in the event of death or retirement; 
accident and health insurance comes into 
play in the event of disability. 
Training Program for Life Agents 
Mr. Batson’s program for training life 
insurance agents to write A. & H. in- 
volves five steps: 

1. His staff indoctrinates the new 
man in the agency’s whole estate plan- 
ning philosophy and shows him how 
A. & H. fits into the picture. 

2. They explain why disability in- 
come can be even more important to a 
family than life insurance. 

3. They point up the need for hos- 
pital coverage and catastrophe insurance 
on the whole family. 

4. They have the agent set up his 
own disability plan. “Nothing gives him 
more power and conviction than going 
through the actual steps of developing 
and buying his own disability plan.” 

5. Finally, they follow up on _ the 
agent during his first year to make sure 
that he incorporates A. & H. coverage 
in all of his clients’ programs. 

There are three advantages to the 
life insurance agent in selling A. & H., 
Mr. Batson told his audience. “First, by 
having in his portfolio accident and 
health coverage, he is able to serve his 
clients more fully . . . and increase his 
own income thereby.” Second, the agent 
can use disability coverage as a salvage 
tool. If he does an estate planning job 
“and runs into a stone wall of inability 
to puy,” he won’t be able to sell the 
mati any life insurance. But, by showing 
the prospect how badly he needs dis- 
ability coverage to protect his all- 
important income, the agent can make 
an A. & H. sale and salvage the inter- 
view. 

Development of New Prospects 
Third, by using the A. & H. approach, 
an agent can develop many new pros- 
pects to whom he can eventually sell 
estate plans. “Accident and health of- 
fers a splendid tool by which agents 
can meet people, get to know a great 
deal about them, and even sell them 
accident and health coverage before 
suggesting estate planning. The ap- 
proach can be either cold or preceded 
by a direct mailing piece and a tele- 
phone call.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Batson said: “It 


Ralph K. Lindop’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 47) 


client will have. If we will do the job 
properly, you can trust the great Amer- 
ican public to put its faith in you.” 


Must Study 60 Hours Minimum at Start 


Mr. Lindop admitted that the training 
process is long and arduous but said 
that its results have been satisfactory in 
his agency. It was his opinion that a 
man cannot be taught the health and 
accident business unless he studies 60 
hours minimum at the start with his 
general agent or someone else who is 
well versed. Then, the new agent should 
attend school for a minimum of two 
weeks and must be closely supervised 
in his actual selling needs in the field. 
“He should not be given so-called su- 
pervision by some person sitting in a 
plush office attempting to learn how the 
recruit did the job in the field,” the 
speaker cautioned. 

“If you are going to teach your under- 
writers, take them by the hand and lead 
them,” Mr. Lindop advised. “If you 
think that the proper underwriting of 
A. & H. is simple, give up. Don’t tell a 
man that he knows this business until at 
least one year of keen, hard study, su- 
pervision and a decent philosophy are 
are instilled into him. A.&H. is not 
the small brother of life insurance. It is 
an equal partner leading to complete 
security and contentment.” 

When the agents have accepted this 
feeling for A.&H. they must have 
“burned into their consciousness that 
they have done only half the job if 
they have sold a client A. & H. protec- 
tion alone. The client must be served 
further by being taught that proper 
life insurance protection is as necessary 
as was sickness and accident insurance. 


Scan Every Application 


“How is this to be accomplished? I 
can only tell you how we do it in our 
agency. We carefully scan each and 
every application. That is, we can scan 
a duplicate copv. We require a duplicate, 
otherwise the application would be long 
delayed in reaching the home office 
while we are analyzing his life insurance 
needs. 

“Remember, you have on the A. &H. 
application the age of the insured, his 
weight, height, his claim history, health 
history, his military status, number of 
children and their ages, the number of 
wives he has had and their ages. You 


have something else—you have his life 
insurance history. 

“Tf you need more than the above 
facts, except the one thing, namely, a 
leisurely friendly conversation with the 
client to properly analyze his life insur- 
ance needs, you are indulging in window 
dressing or in four-flushing. You are 
gilding the lily. In other words, you are 
selling expensive leather folders, gold 
watches and hearts and flowers. You are 
not seeking to solve this needs.” 

Discussing the delivery of the A. & H. 
policy to the client, Mr. Lindop said 
that the contract should be explained 
very thoroughly. “If this is not done, 
you are depreciating and your man will 
never be successful in the combination 
operation of A.&H. and life insurance 
protection. Do not forget, the client will 
use his A. & H. program as many times 
as he is sick or hurt as opposed to life 
insurance which he uses only twice— 
when he retires or when he is in his 
coffin. 


Bring Our Negatives as Well as Positives 


“At the conclusion of your careful 
delivery and explanation of all details 
of the A.&H. program to the client— 
and be sure to tell the absolute truth, 
bringing out the negatives as well as the 
positives—I advise you then to carefully 
explain Social Security benefits and his 
present life insurance and what it will 
do for him when he retires. For once, 
sell him as little as he wishes to buy 
and try to show ‘him as much as his 
needs call for. Remember, there is to- 
morrow. You are his friend. He will 
always see you and for once in his life, 
let him buy with no stress and strain. 

“In conclusion,” Mr. Lindop said, “you, 
as an insurance man, can do nothing 
to relieve the pain of sickness or the 
agony of being hurt, but good medicine 
which comes high will relieve it. You 
furnish the dollars for good medicine. 
You can do nothing for the heart break 
to those who suffer. You can, however, 
make his memory a glamorous fixture 
in the mind of his wife and in the minds 
of his children because the financial se- 
curity which you advised him to provide 
is now theirs.” 

The practical application of Mr. 
Lindop’s program of sales training has 
produced Monarch Life’s largest gen- 
eral agency. In 1954 the Lindop agency 
paid for $60,608 in H.& A. quarters to 
establish a new yearly high and broke 
another record by paying for $5,076,- 
695 of life insurance. The company. was 
awarded the president’s trophy for all- 
around excellence of performance. 








Jay De Young to Hold Open 
House Mar. 18 in Oak Park 


Jay De Young, president of Jay De 
Young & Associates, Inc., will be the 
host today (March 18) at the open house 
partv of his agency in its new location 
—6617 W. North Avenue, Oak Park, 
Ill. A. sizable attendance is expected 
including A. & H. and life insurance com- 
pany and broker friends of the Jay De 
Young agency. 

Mr. De Young, prominent in Chicago 
insurance circles as well as nationally, 
is treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Underwriters. 





DAUKSCH TALKS TO WOMEN 

Insurance Women of Columbus were 
recently addressed by Carl Dauksch of 
the Atkinson-Dauksch agency. He told 
the women “What It Takes to Make a 
Valuable Insurance Girl.” 





seems to me that life insurance agents 
should not sell just life insurance. 
Rather, they should try to help people 
answer the problem of life, which is to 
provide a substitute for earning power 
in the event of death, disability or re- 
tirement. Therefore, life insurance men 
must also sell disability coverage.” 


R. P. Mooney A. & H. Prod. 
Mgr. of American Casualty 


Robert P. Mooney has been promoted 
to production manager of the A. & H. 
department at the home office of the 
American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. 
He was formerly manager of the A. & H. 
division at the company’s New England 
department in Boston. 

Mr. Mooney entered the industry 
after his graduation from Middlebury 
College, Vermont. He was first asso- 
ciated with one of the largest multiple 
line companies as field representative in 
its New York branch, specializing in 
A. & H. lines. Later he was transferred 
to its home: office and promoted to 
agency secretary and then to acting 
superintendent of agents. 

During World War II Mr. Mooney 
served for three and one-half years in 
the Army Transportation Corps, advanc- 
ing to first lieutenant. 

In his new post with American Casu- 
alty Mr. Mooney will have charge of 
production activities for the A. & H. 
department on a nation-wide basis. 





OPENS AGENCY IN COLUMBUS 

Fred G. Colborne, formerly Columbus 
manager for the Home Indemnity, has 
opened his own insurance agency in that 
city. 


Murray Longworth’s Talk 
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buy. And as in any other healthy com- 
petitive industry, there is a disagreement 
about this advertising. 

“In talking about price, I see by the 
papers there have been some interesting 
and enlightening comments made right 
here in Chicago during the last month 
or so. The comments involved the legai 
and lay interpretation of an uncommon 
phrase, ‘Pennies a day.’ I would suggest 
that those individuals who think ‘pen- 
nies a day’ mean five or six should con- 
sult with my teen-age daughters or their 
own youthful offspring. 

“These young people advise me that 
even the proffering of this smallest de- 
nomination of our coinage to any in- 
dividual over and above the age of 
seven is a complete insult and certainly 
indicative of the fact that the donor is 
a product of the olden days. Pennies, | 
understand, are now useful only in gum 
machines, piggy banks and those states 
that have sales taxes.” 


United Front Against Socialization 


In his concluding remarks, Mr. Long- 
worth declared that one of the greatest 
contributions that can be made this year 
to the future of the personal insurance 
industry is a united front against steps 
toward Socialization. “I regret to see 
the quiet acquiescence of some of the 
industry,” he said. “He who will not 
help his neighbor fight his fire may well 
be destroyed in the ensuing conflagra- 
tion. 

“The other and equally important con- 
tribution to our future is the continu- 
ance of an imaginative competition in 
both product and price. I do not believe 
that any company has yet devised the 
best life insurance policy, the best acci- 
dent and health policy, the best hos- 


pital policy. These accomplishments 
await your thoughtful and interested 
effort. 


“So, with strong solidarity for the pro- 
tection ofthis, the greatest industry of 
the free enterprise system and_ with 
equally strong individuality in the crea- 
tion of new and more intelligently de- 
signed products for the security of the 
American people—we can—now in the 
years to come help preserve the freedom 
of choice in’ these United States which 
is our greatest single heritage.” 


Hildebrandt Promoted to V.P. 
In J. K. Dennis Company 


Edward G. Hildebrandt has been pro- 
moted to vice president in the Joseph 
K. Dennis Co., Chicago, who are asso- 
ciation group insurance administrators. 
Mr. Hildebrandt will engage in the de- 
signing and administration of group dis- 
ability insurance programs for both na- 
tional and local professional and trade 
associations. = 

Prior to joining the principal adminis- 
tration office of the Joseph K. Dennis 
Co. Mr. Hildebrandt was associated 
with one of America’s leading insurance 
companies as a sales divisional superin- 
tendent. A native Chicagoan, he was 
educated in Illinois schools and has had 
extensive experience in the sales field of 
group insurance. : 

Joseph K. Dennis, president of the 
company, who announced Mr. Hilde- 
brandt’s promotion is widely known 10 
the association group field. 











INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


Wisconsin National Life of Oshkosh 
has increased its semi-annual dividend 
distribution to stockholders from 
cents to 30 cents a share. 

“The conservation and growth pro- 
gram initiated by the company severa 
years ago has improved our earnings 
position sufficiently to warrant this <ivt- 
dend increase at this time,” President 
R. P. Boardman stated to stockholders. 
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The Case of the = a 
HANGING HOUSEWIFE j\\ 
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Solved by Accident Insurance 


An ambitious housewife was hanging clothes on a pulley line from her apartment. 
She leaned out too far, and went on a short ride with her laundry. The trip ended 
abruptly and violently when the rope broke. (Claim payment—over $1,000) 


Odd accidents occur every day of the week, but they’re never very amusing to the 
person involved . . . especially when there is no insurance to help pay medical bills 
and safeguard the income and savings of the wage earner. That’s why it’s so important 
for you to use Accident Insurance as the keystone of every insurance program. 


Your nearest Travelers manager will be happy to help you get started on your own 
Accident campaign, with full details of Travelers modern Accident policies. Ask him 
about Travelers Hospitalization Insurance too. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harttord 15, Connecticut 




















































SS Lads GeO 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 





ASSETS 

Cash $ 6,504,482.72 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds and Stocks. 147,618,784.78 
Interest due and accrued__,. 171,504.67 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 3,799,979.91 
Real Estate 3,213,500.00 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools 9 022,449.11 
All other Assets. 1,455,742.29 


Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses. $ 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__._—1,641,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses  2,459,097.50 

Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties —_._-—s- 7,836,740.08 
All other Liabilities_ 1,104,179.18 
Capital 10,000,000.00 
Net Surplus ___  ———: 75,901,686.76 
wares. 2 IR ER DIO 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 


Securities carried at $3,290,509.33 in the above stat 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 











ASSETS 

Cash .__ $ 598,124.35 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,841.96 
*Bonds and Stocks! ._—- 13, 083,787.60 
Interest due and accrued. " 34,661.45 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances —_ eee 935,891.86 
2 pa ee 160,000.00 
All other Assets. 400,669.59 


Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses — __$ 1,971,464.67 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__— 171,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,113,108.65 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 284,672.50 
All other Liabilities. _—___ 26,299.08 
Capital __ 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus _— 5,647,931.91 
Total $15,214,976.81 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 


Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the above stat 


t are deposited as required by law. 





MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 





ASSETS 
Cash Soa seen $ 704,674.28 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 349,567.43 
*Bonds and Stocks... 36, 221,447.38 
Interest due and accrued ____ 66,711.94 
Agents and Departmental 
Balances ae 2nd 3s.57 


Ai wit Deets. 206,228.78 
Total admitted Assets___$40,372,989.38 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 5,351,118.39 
Reserve for Loss Expenses —— 465,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,579,819.80 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 803,582.50 
All other Liabilities ee Bd 51,729.61 
Capital _..______— = ~~—=———_ 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 15,121,239.08 
Total $40,372,989.38 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 


Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
GA on Se 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 53,792.36 
“Bonds and Stocks ________.._. 43, 576,089.40 
Interest due and accrued ___ 121,764.91 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances eS) ae 


3,594,144.55 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools ees. 141,845.57 


All other Assets - 243,951.19 
Tota! admitted Assets__$49,890,233.85 





Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 





NEW YORK 

LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ____- $ 18,433,961.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses ____—1,779,775.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,366,920.06 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,513,059.00 


Funds held under Reinsurance 


Treaties 189,825.78 
All other Liabilities — __ 280,587.95 
Capitel _.....___=s»- 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus __..  ——S———s«XxwW2,326,, 105.06 
Total $49,890,233.85 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 


Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


+ 





are deposited as required by law. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 








ASSETS 
Cash ae ET 701,306.98 
*Bonds and Stocks____ 12,961 ,657.05 
Interest due and accrued ____ 31,762.10 
Agents and Departmental 
Bal paca 1,584,124.81 
RRO OTD i eee 70,500.00 





All other Assets. 269,713.05 
Total admitted Assets__$15,619,063.99 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__t.._ _$ 1,971,464.67 
Reserve for Loss Expenses 2 171,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,739,933.61 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 293,472.50 
All other Liabiliti 22,734.98 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 6,419,958.23 
Total $15,619,063.99 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 


Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above stat t are dep 


ro | 


as required by law. 





ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 





ASSETS 
Cash $ 34,471.83 
Bonds and Stocks. 399,903.86 
Interest Due and Accrued 2,904.58 





Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 
All other Assets _...__-- ~~ ——S—_—‘13,400.00 
Total admitted Assets. $466,207.08 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Capital 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 362,343.76 
Total $466,207.08 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 


Securities carried at $55,801.87 in the above stat 


t are deposited as required by law. 





COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 








ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,038,580.99 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 450,709.87 
*Bonds and Stocks ____ 50,889,280.64 
Interest due and accrued _ 119,254.06 


Agents and Departmenta! 


balbhees aii ESB SITS 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools 147,212.23 


Miche Aes —..___. 141,118.75 
Total admitted Assc*ts___$57 487,834.05 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses ____ _$ 22,082,945.00 











Reserve for Loss Expenses _____ 2, 100,947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,534,026.45 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties oe See 616,139.04 
All other Liabilities 157,651.96 
Capital ___ 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus ___.._., WS SOUS Se 
Total $57,487,834.05 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 


Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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